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INTRODUCTION 


This book is a collection of incidents that happened to me through _ vari- 
ous parts of my life as a Jazz Musician. The reader may find some of the stories 
incredible or disgusting, but they are absolutely true to the best of my recollec- 
tion. They are really stories about people and | do not try to make any moral 
judgments about them in the stories-l just report the incidents as they happened. 
| will leave the moral judging to the "do-gooders", "holier-than-thous", politicians 
and other upstanding members of our society since they seem to be so good at 
it. 

| would class myself as an above-average jazz player, but | am not famous 
and so far have not made any commercial records. But this is one of the reasons 
| have written this effort. | wanted to give the reader an insight into the 
everyday life of the Jazz musician and perhaps a glimpse of how he views 
society. We already know how society views the Jazz Musician. He is considered 
at the bottom of the social ladder. Are you aware for example, that a Jazz 
musician cannot even get insurance on his car? Do you know that the Musician's 
Union sets a special scale for Jazz musicians-usually lower, even though the 
average Jazz player is a far superior musician than his commercial counterpart? 

| grew up in the late thirties and forties. | consider myself fortunate since 
this was the most exciting period in the development of Jazz, in my opinion. 
Charlie Parker was in full sway and was changing the very nature of Jazz music. 
Indeed, like all geniuses, his influence was felt in other areas of the musical 
spectrum. | often wonder what music would be like now without Parker. It was 
very exciting for the younger musicians interested in Jazz in this era to observe 
at first hand the innovations taking place all around them and to actually see 
and hear some of these giants in person. Some incidents are related in this work 
that involve some of these people, but in some cases, for legal reasons, | have 
changed the names. In fact, most of the names used in the book are kept to 
first names only and most of the time they have been altered to preserve ano- 
nymity. 

| have tried to include any incidents that were remotely connected 
to my playing Jazz music and hope concomitantly to provide the reader 
with a better understanding of the Jazz musician. Remember too that these 
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events occurred some years ago and the social climate was very different 
then that it is now. Presently, one can take Jazz courses at University-in- 
deed, major in the subject. Then, Jazz was a dirty word and the tem 
"be-bop" was considered unspeakable. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


WOODY ‘N’ YOU 


| first became interested in Jazz music when | 
@ was about thirteen years old circa 1941. | had studied 
iw Classical music from about the age of six to the age 
— ge of ten. | had a fair amount of talent and could read 
we" A quite well. My repertoire was fairly large and | had 

’ Z attained a level of reading so that | could play 
Chopin’s simpler works and Bach's two and three part 
inventions without much difficulty. | had not attained 
that level of proficiency whereby | could transpose si- 
multaneously whilst reading scores. | had the very 
* good fortune to have had a headmistress who insisted 
that anybody that displayed any talent or interest in 
music be allowed to use the phonograph situated in a 
, sitting room between the two female teacher’s rooms. 
Inside this same room was a very good upright piano 
which was used for both practicing and piano instruc- 
tion and | can recollect spending afternoons listening to old 12 inch 78's of Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Schubert et al. | renember | used to particularly favor the 
Bach(much to the delight and approval of Mrs. Bee, the headmistress). This also 
gave me a chance to observe the female teachers at a closer range than most of 
the other students and sometimes this would reveal aspects of their lives that 
most of the other students were unaware. | learned to keeo my mouth shut at a 
very early age since any "squealing" was considered a cardinal sin and resulted in 
a thorough trouncing by the rest of the student body treating you as a pariah. | 
had the good fortune of having a very competent music teacher at a boy's 
private school and he took a keen interest in my musical development. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he was as dissolute and talented with women as he was in 
Music and this finally got the better of him. Since | found him such an interest- 
ing character | shall elaborate a little more on his shenanigans. | shall call him 
Woody. 

Woody first came to the boarding school about the time that | did. | was 
then six years old and there had been a succession of Music teachers previous to 
his coming and they had all been cashiered for some reason or other. Woody 
was different. He not only was a superb musician already handling the Sunday 
organ chores at the largest church in Cleveland, Ohio at the time, but he was 
also a suave and charming character whose debonair deportment had all of the 
parents eating out of his hand. His prowess with women was legendary and it 
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was rumored that more than one boy’s mother had been given a few "music 
lessons". 

Woody was of average height, had a slightly receding hair line but looked 
a little bit like Errol Flynn although slightly chubbier and smaller. He had a dark 
mustache and wore glasses, but this did not detract too much from his looks. He 
was a Sharp dresser and always made sure that he had adequately doused himself 
with the full compliment of fashionable scents. He was a bit effeminate and 
gentle in his manner which set some of the older boys to thinking that he might 
be homosexual and somewhat of a "sissy", but these ideas were quickly dispelled 
when one day they challenged him to wrestle them outside. At first, he demurred 
saying that he didn’t want to hurt them! This made the boys explode with 
derisive laughter and engendered even more animosity and disdain towards 
Woody. Finally, he agreed reluctantly to accompany them outside and about 5 of 
the biggest and toughest boys went out to "teach him a lesson". 

Woody just stood there until two of the boys attacked him. Forthwith, one 
of the boys was flipped neatly on his back and the other was wincing in pain 
holding his arm! This enraged the others who pounced upon Woody all at once. 
| was watching all this with amusement and one moment | saw Woody with the 
four boys holding him and he said, "Do you think you have me?". The boys 
replied, "Yeah, we've got you". Again, Woody twisted and made a few movements 
and all four boys sailed through the air landing in different heaps on the ground, 
moaning and clutching various parts of their bodies. No one had been able to 
even move Woody. They tried several times, but they would always end up on 
the ground writhing in pain. It seems that Woody was very unassuming and 
disguised his ability to be tough extremely well. After that the boys respected 
him and were always trying to wrestle with him, but he really didn’t like it too 
much. When they asked him where he learned these tricks, he would reply with 
a twinkle in his eye and say, "China!". When | asked him several times if he had 
ever been to China, he always would deny it and say that he used to answer 
queries about his prowess in Jiu-Jitsu because this answer would always suspend 
any further questioning. 

| think Woody had delusions of grandeur, because he was convinced that 
he could fashion a boy's choir out of the motley crew(including myself) that 
attended the school. He managed to convince Mr. Bee, the headmaster, of this 
though, and when Woody would hint at comparisons to the Mozart Vienna Boy's 
choir, Mr. Bee’s eyes would become glassy and he would immediately start think- 
ing about the prestige of the school and what an accolade that would be for 
him. Mr. Bee, | might add, was a first generation German-American. 

Strange as it might seem, Woody almost accomplished this feat. The musi- 
cal test to join the Choir(which was deemed the highest privilege in school) 
consisted of Woody’s sitting at the piano, bringing in the potential choir member, 
sitting him down and giving him a note to hum. He(the prospective member) 
would then be told to memorize this note. Subsequent to this, Woody would start 
banging out all sorts of weird chords on the piano and then after about two 
minutes of this would ask the prospective choir member to hum the original 
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note. If he could, he became a choir member; if he couldn’t, he was thanked and 
sent packing. 

Woody then proceeded to train us as if he were a Marine Corps drill 
instructor. Eventually, we became good enough to sing over the radio. One 
should remember that this was in the thirties and radio was at its peak; the 
"big-time." We were then spirited around to other private schools for concerts and 
assorted functions so that our reputation grew. All the while Woody was in his 
glory. To start off some of the concerts he would perform Bach's Prelude and 
Fugue in D Minor or something and by the end of the concert he had charmed 
everyone with his musical prowess. The parents were thrilled and delighted and a 
tour throughout the U.S.A. was rumored in the offing. Mr. Bee was in seventh 
heaven, of course, and overlooked some of Woody’s minor escapades like seducing 
two of the female teachers on staff and using some of the school rooms for his 
sexual encounters with some of the boy’s mothers. One thing about Woody, his 
ability to be involved in some imbroglio was topped only by his talent with the 
organ. Concomitantly, several of us more musically talented boys were also get- 
ting private piano instruction. Woody would tell us that he loved us(no, there 
were no homosexual overtones). This was simply his method of getting the best 
out of each boy. | was giving recitals both at the school and home and my 
mother was delighted, of course. 

During the apex of Woody’s stay with us, he asked Mr. Bee to try to get 
the Mozart Vienna boy’s choir to sing on a concert tour with us! Everybody fell 
out laughing at the brazenness of the suggestion, of course, including Hitler(who 
was then in power in Germany). But Hitler hadn’t reckoned with Woody's persua- 
sive abilities. Somehow, he got somebody in the State Department to make a 
formal request and somehow Hitler, although not sending the Mozart Vienna Boy's 
Choir agreed to send the Vienna Boy’s Choir. To get this into some sort of 
perspective for those of you that are not familiar with these Choirs | must tell 
you that the Mozart Vienna Boy's Choir was then(and still is, | believe) deemed 
to be the best in the world. The Vienna Boy’s Choir is considered to be the 
second best in the world! Not only did Woody get them to sing with us, but he 
managed to get Hitler to agree to allow the choir to stay at the school with us 
for two weeks! 

We were all incredulous. | was about ten at the time and | was used to 
Germanic tradition and culture since my governess had been German and | had 
stayed with her parents(who were German Immigrants) and had heard all of the 
discussions about Hitler in their kitchen with all their friends. Some of their 
friends went back to join the army because they believed in Hitler. What did | 
know at 9 years of age? | just knew that this fellow Hitler seemed like he was 
big trouble and | was afraid of what he would do. Now these boys that they 
were sending over were part of the Hitler Youth so we were given multitudinous 
lectures on how to behave. 

The day came and the Choir arrived. We were anxious to meet the boys. 
They were, | think, anxious to meet us. However, most efforts were thwarted by 
their "kappelmeister" since he would not allow any interaction exceot when we 
went sledding together. He would take out a huge whistle, raise it to his mouth 
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and blow. Instantly, all the boys would drop whatever they were doing and "fall 
in". Sometimes, he would impress us with this effort during meal time and then 
he would have the choir sing us something at dinner. They were good- really 
good, but so were we. Our choir also gave a couple of concerts, and we held 
our own, but these boys were excellent and hand-picked from all over Germany. 
One day | was on my way to the bathroom(that we all shared) when 
suddenly a door opened surreptitiously in one of the rooms that the German boys 


occupied. | heard "psst..psst..kommen Sie hier". | looked around and one of the 
boys was motioning me to go to his room. | was a bit afraid, but | figured 
what the hell, I’ll see what he wants. He pulled me in the room and there were 


three boys in the room. The friendliest looking one who got my attention pulled 
out some books and one of the others went to the door, | supposed, to keep 
watch whilst we were socializing. In those times this was "verboten". My new 
friend wanted me to look at his book. | did and there were pictures of battle 
ships and other naval vessels. | smiled and tried to convey to him that | was 
elated, but frankly | wasn’t too interested in ships of any kind. He then pulled 
out some other books and | could see that he was trying to be friendly and that 
the others were scrutinizing my reactions. All of a sudden, | was yanked aside 
and put in the closet and one of the boys indicated that | was to keep my 
mouth shut by putting his finger to his lips. He also indicated that someone was 
coming. | went to the closet. Their room door opened and there was their 
kappelmeister checking up on them. They had a few words in German which | 
did not comprehend and then he left. He looked over towards the closet, but did 
not look inside. As soon as he left, the boys’ stern expressions disappeared and 
changed into broad grins and we commenced looking at books. One of the boys 
even spoke a bit of English. After a bit they thanked me and booted me out. It 
was an interesting experience and showed me for the first time that most musi- 
cians are not hornswoggled by political movements or other forms of mass per- 
suasion. Here these boys were, undergoing daily indoctrination via_ rigorous 
discipline with Nazi propaganda and yet somehow managing to keep their per- 
spective. 

During one concert, | remember one of the boys became ill(probably from 
some of the horrible food being served at our school) and quietly went off stage 
and collapsed so as not to disturb the concert. This was the talk of the school 
and Mr. Bee was buzzing about this for weeks afterwards, naturally making snide 
comments about what | would do under the same circumstances. Mr. Bee was 
also very impressed with the kappelmeister’s whistle and promptly went out and 
purchased a police whistle so that he could get us boys to line up the same way 
snapping to attention. All the boys fell out laughing and in typical American 
fashion started to clown about, imitating the whistle, buying their own whistle. 
Mr. Bee was quite vexed, but the boys simply would not cooperate with him. | 
remember the first time Mr. Bee tried his whistle. One boy said, "Are you kid- 
ding?...," while another started to bark. 

The Vienna Boy’s Choir visit was cut short due to a fortuitous circum 
stance. One day when we were all sledding on the neighbouring farmer's hill, one 
of the Choir boys caught his neck on the barbed wire fence and ripped it open. 
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Of course, all of us boys gathered around to see it before he was spirited away 
by some of the teachers. This accident brought a sudden end to their visit and 
charges of irresponsibility were hurled at Mr. Bee. As it so happened, Woody was 
supposed to be supervising us outside. No one ever did, because nobody had ever 
been hurt before. Woody was in with one of the teachers, relaxing and "listening 
to music". Mr. Bee probably shucked off the responsibility on to Woody and their 
relations were subsequently strained. After this, the wind seemed to come out of 
Woody's sails. Additionally, there were the repercussions from some of his sexual 
shenanigans. Even | got miffed at him because about this time | was supposed to 
give another recital. This recital was only a month after the last one and Woody 
had given me some very difficult Mozart to memorize and present at this recital. 
| knew that it was beyond my capabilities to both memorize and play and | told 
him so. He kept insisting that | could do it, but finally relented stating that we 
could reach a compromise. | could do the Mozart and | could use the music "if 
necessary". | agreed and on the day of the recital, he suddenly came up to the 
piano just before | was about to play and made an announcement to the effect 
that | really didn’t need the music and yanked it away. | however, was adamant 
in my requirement of the music and before he could leave, | reached out and 
grabbed the music back again. Then he wrested it away from me and there we 
were having a tug-of-war in front of all the parents! Needless to say, this did 
not go over too well with the parents and the altercation upset my performance 
to a certain extent(although | did get through with the aid of the music). Woody 
was infuriated with me, but got no sympathy from the usual quarters. People 
were beginning to tire of him. They were fed up with his grandiose ideas and 
his constant conning. In short, he was becoming "persona non grata". 

| guess the last straw was when the choir was supposed to give a special 
performance as representatives of the State of Ohio. Woody told us that if we 
performed well in this concert that we would be given a "special reward". The 
boys were all excited and it was leaked out eventually(by Woody and Mr. Bee of 
course) that this "special reward" would consist of an all-expenses-paid trip to 
New York for a week. The boys were thrilled. We gave the performance of our 
lives and everybody was impressed. Even the press were extolling our virtues. We 
all awaited our trip. When was it to be, we asked? "Not until Easter” was the 
reply. Two weeks before Easter, it was announced in the dining room by Mr. 
Bee. "Boys, | have a disappointing announcement to make. It seems that we 
cannot get reservations to New York....Instead we will go to Cleveland for a 
week". We all grumbled because most of us lived in Cleveland. Finally, we de 
cided oh well, what the hell, it was a free vacation and would give us time off 
from school. Then another announcement; it was not going to be possible to take 
a week off of the school calendar this year, so we would be going during Easter 
vacation instead. This was subsequently changed to two days instead of a week- 
then one day. Next it was decided that we would all go to nearby Ashtabula and 
spend a day there. Later it was changed again. By this time, nobody gave a 
damn anymore and some of the boys ventured to say that it was all a con game 
anyway. Ultimately, we ended up going to the corner store and receiving a free 
Popsicle and Coca-Cola. Woody outdid even himself on this one. The parents got 
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word of this and they took a very dim view of the proceedings. It was not long 
thereafter that Woody was suddenly absent from the scene. He seemed to go all 
to pieces at once. He was now brazenly flaunting his sexual capers in front of 
all of us, sometimes including some of the older boys with girls. | remember one 
of his "tricks" was to come in and snatch you from your bed in the middle of 
the night and carry you in to his room where all the teachers, girls and older 
boys would be. Then when you would awaken, everybody would get a big laugh. 
Some fun! This happened to a bunch of us. Finally, | met up with Woody about 
two or three years later. He was working in the haberdashery section of a big 
department store in Cleveland-the only job he could get. Nobody wanted to hear 
him play or even talk to him. It was too bad because he was one of the finest 
musicians that | have ever had the pleasure of hearing. His ability to play Bach 
organ music was phenomenal. He could execute the great G major Fugue at one 
sitting by reading and never make a mistake His organ performances were clas- 
sic. Not only could he play Bach, but his mastery of organ music was quite 
comprehensive. Had he had better material than the boys at that private school, 
who knows what he could have done? Almost every one of the piano students 
that went on in music became respected players. My mother kept track of him in 
later years and would inform me of his recent efforts, but he eventually fizzled 
out landing up in some small town in Ohio. 

After Woody left, other music teachers were hired, but they only served to 
discourage what little talent there was in the school. One of these teachers was a 
retired concert pianist, but would never play for you to illustrate the many 
instructions that she would continuously be giving to her students. The inevitable 
result of this, of course, was the collective feelings of the students that she 
couldn’t play anything anyway. Nobody gave a damn after a while and most of 
the music students quit taking lessons altogether. Finally, she was "let go." 

By this time | was now 11 years old and | had bee at the 
school for five long years. The last year, there was no music teacher at 
all and the caliber of the teachers and the school had diminished over 
time. Even the quality of the students had waned and no music instruction 
was given or choir formed that year. | was turned off as well and my 
music teacher in Cleveland was appalled at my retrogression in reading and 
playing. | had forgotten most of my pieces and had lost my ability to 
read(which | never regained). My piano prowess consisted of playing a 
simple Bach 2-part invention, Mozart’s "Alla Turca" and "Turkey In_ the 
Straw" which | had somehow managed to pick up by ear. | probably 
would have ceased playing at all if it were not for a peculiar circum 
stance which happened at the next private school that | attended. | still 
enjoyed music and had a small record collection of Classical Music, and | 
still had "perfect pitch", but | never practiced and as far as | was con- 


cerned, music waS a minor interest in my life during this period. | at- 
tended a year of public school and in those days music was still a 
compulsory subject so | was exposed to it whether | liked it or not. | 


also was supposed to continue my piano lessons, but | never showed up. 
| found them very dull and | had regressed so much in my reading that 
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| had to do all of the boring bits all over and | did not want to 
bother. Hardly anybody listened to Classical Music anyway. It seemed to 
me almost like an exercise in futility. | was subsequently sent to another 
private school at the age of thirteen. 
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WOOGIE MAN 


My first love in Jazz music was 
boogie woogie. | guess being a_ piano 
player, it was natural for me to gravitate 
towards this style of music. | have written 
elsewhere in this book about my fortuitous 
meeting with a very competent boogie woogie player and how he engendered my 
desire to be able to play it. However, | was exposed to this style of jazz piano 
playing years before this strictly by chance in the following manner. 

| had a neighbor named Don, who lived on my street several houses away 
from mine. It was natural that we should become friends and play together. Don 
had two older brothers, who were hardly ever home and his father worked 
downtown in the Terminal Tower building in Cleveland operating some sort of 
business. | never did exactly know what business his father was in, but he had a 
fleet of offices on one of the floors of the building and obviously was very 
successful for he maintained his big house in Cleveland Heights and had a full 
time Irish maid named Mary, to look after Don and the house. 

Don was a very interesting character. Although he was very subdued and 
soft-spoken most of the time, he was very intelligent and had a number of 
hobbies. His parents always seemed to have enough money to indulge him in any 
new undertaking. When we were kids and | first met him, he was into trains. He 
had a large Lionel train set which was set up in the "attic" or third floor. This 
attic was finished and the Lionel train set was one of the original types with | 
believe 0-0-0 gauge track-i.e. the original large(and | mean large) scale model 
trains. Only the rich could afford these train sets, and of all of the Lionel trains 
that | ever saw, these were by far the most elegant. 

Originally, he and his brothers used the whole third floor for the train 
setup and he even had a scale model roundhouse that was in the center of the 
room. On either side, there were two huge transformers with remote control 
electric switches, crossings and so forth. Unfortunately, at this period, Don and 
his brothers did not have much use for me since | was quite spoiled and always 
seemed to harass them so that either | would get beat up regularly or | would 
be ignored. Either way | did not get to play with the trains very much. 

Eventually, Don began to like me a little more, but by this time, he had 
become interested in photography. Now recall that | am talking about the mid- 
thirties. This is the period where one could still see wind-up phonographs and 
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D.C. receptacles in the houses. Indeed, | can remember having two sets of jacks 
in our house-one for A.C. plugs and one for D.C. plugs. The D.C. plugs were 
eventually phased out. Don’s mother saw to it that he had all the photographic 
equipment that he needed to assuage his newly found interest. | saw a lot of 
Don in those days and picked up a bit of knowledge about developing, printing 
and cameras. Moreover, | used to help Don a lot in his dark room in which he 
spent a lot of time In those days, most of the work was done in black and 
white, albeit Kodachrome had just come into vogue and Don was toying with the 
idea of getting into color developing. 

Between Don's train period and his photography period, he had a brief 
chemistry period. By coincidence | became interested in chemistry through circun+ 
stances at one of the schools that | attended, so there were quite a few after- 
noons where we would both be experimenting away with our chemistry sets, 
either at my place or his. Don had only a passing interest, however, and once 
the chemicals gave out in his chemistry set, he turned more towards photography. 
In those days, one could get either "Chemcraft" or "Gilbert" chemistry sets, but 
after one got a bit sophisticated in the subject, even the most expensive 
sets(which Don always obtained) were not good enough. | emulated the school in 
ordering chemicals and equipment and went right to the source, which at that 
time was a little place on the east side of Cleveland called the Chemical Rubber 
Company. Yes this is the same place that published a little book also at that 
time known as the Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, which was known only 
to the esoterists in those subjects. In those days one could walk in off the 
streets(which | actually did), and order and carry out such toxic substances as 
Hydrofluoric acid, Yellow phosphorous, Potassium Cyanide and so on. Of course 
there did not seem to be so many nut cases wandering about in those days. 
Eventually, the salesman in the order department got to know me and | guess he 
found it amusing that a pubert was ordering all these arcane substances. 

Don had also come to my rescue when | was about six years old. One day 
at school, | was talking to my blond girlfriend named Constance, when this very 
surly fellow came up and started to molest her. Reacting quickly, | immediately 
punched him in the nose. Unfortunately for him, | had one of these mechanical 
sparklers in my hand that | was showing Constance and | made his nose bleed 
profusely and also him cry profusely. We then got into a further scuffle, but | 
was the tougher of the two of us and he came off second best. It so happened 
that he was Italian, from "Little Italy" in Cleveland and he swore he would get 
even. 

| thought nothing about this until one Saturday when | was playing out- 
side my house and all of a sudden this same fellow appeared with three of his 
friends. | was pretty tough, but | could not handle four of them at once and so 
they used me for a punching bag for a bit until | managed to escape. One of 
them had a B-B gun, which changed the odds slightly and he was firing it at me 
at every opportunity. | ran to my gardener pleading with him to save me, but he 
didn’t want to get involved so | ran next door to my friend, Ralph, who came 
out and we stood them off for a bit by throwing rocks, but their throwing rocks 
back coupled with B-B’s made us retreat and Ralph quickly took refuge in his 
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house. The Italians weren't too interested in him anyway so they now concen- 
trated some more on me. By this time | was a quivering wreck. | dashed down 
to Don’s asking for his assistance, but he didn’t want to bother at first. | man- 
aged to elude my pursuers for awhile, but as | recollect, | think | received some 
more lumps. This made me even more afraid, of course. 

| appealed again to Don, and he said in an exasperated tone, "Oh, all- 
right," and with that he went out to his garage and got a big long rubber hose 
which he used as sort of a whip. He walked up the street and the fellow with 
the B-B pistol was with one of the other tougher members of the group facing 
Don. The B-B pistol fellow shot at Don, but Don just kept coming. Don snapped 
his hose like a whip at the fellow and he connected with the other fellow 
knocking him to the ground crying in pain. The B-B gun fellow stood his ground 
and fired some more shots. Some of them hit Don, but he kept on coming. The 
guy that | had hit in the school yard took off with his friend because now some 
of the neighbors were coming out to see what the hell all the ruckus was about. 
Don snapped his whip again and this time he connected with the B-B gun fellow. 
The fellow yelled out in pain. Don still kept coming and he started to turn tail 
and run. Don followed both of then whipping them as much as he could. He 
yelled out that if they ever came back they would get more of the same. | was 
impressed. 

But | was also afraid those buggers would come back another Saturday so 
for a long time after that | used to check the grounds on the week ends. | saw 
the fellow at school after that, but he didn’t say anything to me and he didn't 
bother me anymore so | didn’t say anything to him either. My gardener used to 
tease me all the time by telling me that the Italians were back. This would scare 
the shit out of me and | would check all around. My gardener would burst into 
gales of laughter. Don and Ralph were not too amused either. 

Sometimes after we would play in the darkroom, Don would go upstairs to 
his room to do some studying. He would invite me up to keep him company and 
to amuse me while he was poring over something, he would put on some 
records for me. Don was into pop music. He did not have any classical and the 
classical records that he did have, he was not allowed to touch for they were his 
father’s and his father had left strict orders that those records were not to be 
touched by anybody save himself. | did not like pop music too much, although 
this did not deter Don from making me listen to Dinah Shore, Bing Crosby and 
some other popular music of the day, which | did not really care for. One day 
he brought out this album titled "8 To The Bar" and he said sarcastically, "Here, 
you might like this," and he put on one of the 78's. It was "Sixth Avenue 
Express," a two piano boogie woogie composition with Albert Ammons and Pete 
Johnson. | was intrigued but | wasn’t sure whether | liked it or not. There was 
something appealing about it nonetheless, so the next time | went over, | asked 
to listen to some more. Then | began to really like it and so every time | came 
over from that time on, | would bug Don to play those records. Don would 
always cry out in disgust, but he would always play them for me. Finally, | went 
out and bought myself that album and that was the start of my interest in jazz 
music. 
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The next year | attended a public school near my home. Both Don and 
Ralph went to a snooty private school just outside of Cleveland and they became 
rather clannish and unfriendly for a while. One day during the winter, | had 
started construction of a huge snow fort which | built in my yard. It took two 
or three days to complete and each day after school, | would rush home to add 
to it or perfect some part of it. | thought that | had done a glorious job and 
even took a photograph of it. Luckily | did for the next day after school, just as 
| was adding some finishing touches to my masterpiece, Don and Ralph happened 
to pass by. They were just starting their holidays. They spotted me working and 
said hello. | proudly showed them my snow fort and ther reaction was to 
immediately start peppering me with a barrage of snow balls. This was fine with 
me so | returned their fire, but | was no match for the two of them. | had to 
beat a hasty retreat to the other side of the house, but instead of giving chase, 
they stayed in the yard and devastated my fort. They reduced it to the last 
snowflake. When | emerged from my hiding place out of curiosity because of the 
silence, | was appalled to see my masterpiece completely levelled. | was crest- 
fallen and angry, but there was nothing | could do about it at that point except 
sob heavily. 

The next day | bemoaned my loss to anybody that would listen and my 
story provided each and every person that | told with no end of amusement and 
they would laugh heartily at the incident. At the time | was hanging out with 
some very tough guys from various sections of Cleveland and there were four of 
us that were always together in some combination or other. One of these fellows 
was also very interested in music and we would listen to sounds together from 
time to time at my home. 

One day the four of uS were on our way to my house to shoot the shit 
or play some cards or something and we were walking along my street past 
Don's house. There in Don’s front yard was a snow fort and he and Ralph were 
putting the finishing touches on it. Before | could think, one of my friends said, 
"Hey, are those the guys that wrecked your snow fort?" | nodded in the affirm 
ative and another one said, "You don't say, well let’s see how well it’s built," and 
with that, they all started to pepper Don and Ralph with snowballs. Don and 
Ralph scurried for cover and the air was filled with missiles. One of my friends 
started to make some ice balls and a couple of them hit Don and Ralph. This 
onslaught made them beat a hasty retreat and they deked into the house forth- 
with. My friends immediately went over and kicked down what was left of the 
fort, reducing it to complete rubble. | just stood there and smiled thinking how 
Sweet revenge was most times. Finally after they had done their work, they 
looked towards the house and shouted, "If you ever bother Keith again, well 
come back and do an encore." Then they all laughed and came to clap me on 
the back saying, "We hope you feel better now," or some such thing. | was 
touched by their consideration and funnily enough, Don and Ralph had new 
respect for me after that and we patched up our differences and became much 
friendlier toward one another. 

Just before my mother died, | had an opportunity to visit her in 1954. | 
had come without my wife this time, and although | had taken my wife around 
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to introduce her to all my old friends, somehow we had bypassed Don. | just 
forget why at this point. So this time | had decided to make an effort to contact 
him. The last time that | had seen any of his dan was when | had visited 
Cleveland in 1946 and had dropped by to see Don. Don was not home at the 
time but | had a long talk with his mother and we had become friends at long 
last after so many years. | always had the impression that his mother did not 
have much use for me, but | learned differently and | was glad that | had 
dropped by. 

To this end, | asked Mom what had happened to Don, but | got some 
vague response so | decided to just go down the street and rap on the door. | 
did so, but some stranger answered the door. | pardoned myself and asked if 
they knew where Don's parents might have moved. The woman was very polite 
and answered, "There was nobody by that name that ever lived here that | know 
of. The people’s names before us were Jones(or some such name) and they 
resided here for four years. Before that there were the Johnsons who lived here 
for twelve." | did a double take and thanked her and walked home. No problem, 
lll ask mom again, she should know something. | asked mom and she said, "l 
don’t remember any people by that name living on our street." 


"Come on, ma," said |, "Il used to play with this guy almost every day for 
some years." 

"Are you certain? | never heard of them." | couldn’t believe this. Oh well, 
thought I, I'll ask the maid and the gardener. | asked both of them. Neither of 


them ever heard of Don. | reminded the gardener about the Italians and his 
jokes. He suddenly couldn’t remember that either. Now | thought | was doing a 


Martin Landau bit in some movie. No problem, thought |, I'll phone Howie. He'll 
certainly remember. Howie never heard of him either-at least he could not re 
member anybody by that name, said he No problem, thought I, I'll call the 


Terminal Towers Building rental offices and inquire about Don’s father there 
Fortunately | got ahold of a person that had been there for twenty-five years and 
knew every tenant, or so he said. He knew them all. All of them, that is, except 
Don’s father! This was too much for me. 

What was going on? | requestioned mom. Did she now remember at least 
a playmate that lived down that-a-way. No, neither did anybody else. Now | can 
understand fucking up the last name, but hallucinating all those years is a bit far 
fetched. | remembered the Nitric Acid bit. Don’s mother used to keep this bottle 
of Nitric Acid handy for warts in the hall closet and | used to get Don to put a 
toothpick or matchsticks in the acid just to see it get frazzled. This used to 
provide both of us with no end of amusement and | had been so impressed by 
this that | had relayed the information to mom. | reminded her of this, but she 
suddenly could not remember that either. 

| was leaving Cleveland the next day and was too busy worrying about 
other things to bother reflecting too much about this incident. But it still in- 
trigues me and the only explanation that | can offer, even today, is that perhaps 
Don joined the CIA and the U.S. government wiped out all of the records for 
security reasons or possibly they might have all been communists or something, 
but then why would all these people deny their very existence? 
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| must add here a_ postscript. Recently | have been in contact with 
my old governess and when | related this story to her, she told re that 
she remembered both Ralph and Don very well and also could not unde- 
stand why | had gotten the aforementioned reactions from other people on 
the street. While her communication with me does not solve the mystery, 
it certainly helped me _ psychologically for now | am sure that | was not 
imagining anything. Another thing that my governess recollected was my 
snow fort since it seems that | had proudly displayed the same to her 
on one of her visits. 
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ROOM AT 
THE TOP 


| detested private school 
and now here | was at an- 
other one! It was 1943 and 
World War II was in_ full 
swing. Each school | attended 
seemed to have earlier hours 
for rising and eating. The 
Americans are great believers 
in Ben Franklin’s aphorism 
"Early to bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise..". The 
one thing | remember were those goddamned bells. Bells were always ringing; a 
bell to wake you up, a bell to clean your room, a bell to go and eat and a bell 
to start classes. The war being waged added considerable discomfort to all the 
pupil’s stay at the school due to the shortages of good food and other materials. 
However, even being at these schools was heaven compared to cowering in some 
foxhole overseas with bullets whizzing around your head. 

| remember first seeing and meeting Don in Geometry class. He was about 
fifteen or sixteen, very mature looking for his age and was always falling asleep 
in class. He didn’t give two hoots about Geometry or the school for that matter 
and | later found out by accident that he played the piano. | found this out 
because in order to get out of doing sports(which | detested), | had agreed to be 
the "gofer" for the football team. This required my being present in the locker 
room, gathering all the helmets and paraphernalia required for the team’s practice 
and then to put all of this crap in a big wheelbarrow-type conveyance and roll it 
over to the field. On days when it rained, my services were not required and | 
was left to my own devices. Accordingly, | used to go over to the common room 
where there was a large grand piano and amuse myself by trying to renember 
and play my old Classical piano pieces. Occasionally, some teacher or student 
would stop by and wonder what | was doing there, but for the most part, they 
were otherwise occupied with their respective chores and | had the whole place 
to myself. 

One day, | heard some piano playing emanating from the back room where 
there was an old upright. Being curious as to who was playing, | went back to 
see and it was Don. He was playing a style of piano called "Boogie Woogie". 
Sometimes another fellow played "traps" with him. This consisted of a snare drum 
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and a high hat cymbal. At first | looked down on the music(since it wasn’t 
Classical), but there was something strangely alluring about it. | had heard two- 
piano Boogie Woogie before and liked it but this was on just one piano and 
sounded quite different to me at first. Don would try to explain about the blues 
form, but | couldn’t understand what he was talking about. Eventually | began to 
get to know some of the pieces he played and then | became "hooked." | 
couldn’t get enough of it and would eagerly await Don’s coming to hear more. 
Sometimes | used to lie on top of the piano and listen to him for hours. We 
became good friends and he would tell me about some of his adventures as a 
musician, having played in small bands as a sideman. | was fascinated, and of 
course his adventures with girls, like all musicians’, were extremely entertaining 
and educational; especially for a naive thirteen year old. He used to regale me 
with graphic and detailed descriptions of his lovemaking techniques and we spent 
many hours together talking about music and sex. | found him to be a fascinat- 
ing character and although he was no scholar, he seemed a very bright fellow 
indeed. One day | asked him, "Don, how did you first learn how to play Boogie 
Woogie? Did you copy it from records or what?" He replied, "Hell no, you can 
buy the music for it-that’s what | did". This set me to thinking. Would it be 
possible for me to learn boogie? | asked him what music to get and he told me, 
also which records to buy and which musicians were the greatest; Albert Am 
mons, Pete Johnson and Meade "Lux" Lewis, people that | never had heard of. | 
had heard of Art Tatum, but Don dismissed him as a real boogie player saying 
that he was "the greatest pianist in the world, and he plays boogie, but not like 
these guys...". aS | later found out, he was right. 

That summer | decided to try to learn this style of piano and accordingly, 
|! went out and purchased the music that he had recommended, but | found the 
records very hard to obtain. Most of the record stores had never heard of these 
people either! Eventually | managed to learn the style of boogie woogie and | 
must say that it was the hardest thing | ever had to learn on the piano. Small 
wonder that only about three people in the whole world could ever play this 
style of music properly. | really think that this is one of the reasons that it died 
out. About the time | learned it(but not mastered it), it suddenly gained in 
popularity and was the rage in the U.S. Since | could play the style at this time 
| was a hero, and my teenage friends were always asking me to play at parties. 

The ability to play boogie opened up new worlds to me. Not only did it 
enhance my social activities but it also enabled me to meet other musicians. | 
noticed that most other musicians either could not or were not interested in 
playing boogie woogie although they liked it for the most part and respected 
anybody that could play it. Most Classical musicians dismissed it as an inferior 
type of music and when | had first become interested in it, | mentioned the fact 
to Woody who | would run into occasionally and | was surprised at his negative 
reaction towards the music. 

| left the school in the middle of the next year and was transferred to 
another school in New Jersey. | never heard or saw Don again and | often 
wondered what had become of him. Surely such a good boogie woogie player 
would become known someday or so | thought. | was to find out later as | grew 
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older that only a very few talented musicians ever become famous and _ that 
sometimes talent has nothing to do with it. Promotion, rather than ability, seems 
to make a musician famous. If a particular musician is deemed a saleable com 
modity then there might be a chance for his success. 

The new school was worse than the old one, but again, | was extremely 
fortunate in meeting and listening to a very talented jazz piano player. His name 
was Josh. He was Jewish and had had some classical training. He wore thick 
glasses(being very near-sighted) and was somewhat of a recluse. He was a fairly 
good student, but no scholar. He kept to himself, had no friends(except me, 
later) and roomed by himself. | had somehow managed to talk the headmaster 
into letting me have a key to the music room on the third floor of the dormi- 
tory. | was allowed to practice in there during any free time | had, and | was 
not to give anybody the key(not even teachers!). | did not understand why but | 
decided to comply with the request since | was so interested in improving my 
boogie woogie prowess. 

One day Josh knocked on the door. At this time, | had no idea of his 
ability at the keyboard. He asked to come in to listen and so | let him in. After 
a bit, | asked if he played and he said, "Yes, a little’. Then he sat down and 
proceeded to wipe me out. He was all over the keyboard with runs, modulating 
into weird keys and generally making me look like a fool. We both fell out 
laughing and from then on became good friends. His style was very advanced for 
the day. This was just when Bebop was starting to develop. He played a lot like 
Frankie Carle, but had much more of a jazz feel to his playing. Sometimes when 
the circumstances were propitious, he would bring in some of the other musi- 
cians, an alto sax, drums, a trombonist and a bass player-all students in the 
school and all jazz players. They were novices compared to Josh, though, and | 
used to marvel at his ability to hear chords and his technique. He could play in 
any key and | remember one day, the horn man couldn’t get his horn in tune so 
Josh played every song up or down a semitone! He also loved to write radio 
scripts and we would spend hours together(during our study halls when | would 
sneak down to his room) whilst he would entertain me by reading them to me. 
Later | used to see a name similar to his on TV in the credits for the screenplay 
and | often wondered whether it was the same fellow. | felt that | learned a lot 
by just watching him play although | could not in any way duplicate his playing 
at that time. He did not play boogie woogie very well and he knew it, but he 
seemed to enjoy my boogie woogie playing although he was not fussy about it 
and his level of playing was miles ahead of mine. Another rather amusing story 
comes to mind when | think about those days in that attic room in that school. 

There was also another fellow that came around from time to time to 
practice on this piano. He played classical piano quite well, knew it, and was 
quite obnoxious and overbearing. One day when he came in, he heard me prac- 
ticing one of my boogie Woogie numbers and he said, "Why do you waste your 
time playing that simple minded drivel?" 

Now the thing about boogie woogie music is, that it appears extremely 
simple when you look at it, but when you try to play it coordinating both 
hands, it suddenly becomes a monstrous task. 
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| said, "It’s not simple minded and it’s not drivel. As a matter of fact it is 
very difficult to play properly." 

"Any idiot can play that kind of music," came the retort. 

"No they can't," | said. 

"| could play it, I’m sure, if | had the music. Have you any music?" 

"Yes," | answered, pulling out Pete Johnson's "Blues on the Downbeat." 

He looked at the music, sneered, and said, "That music is childish. Anybody 
can play that!" 

"Go ahead, try it then," | challenged. The obnoxious fellow sat down and 
put the music in front of him on the stand and immediately started the first bar 
confidently. But then he never got past the first bar. He tried again, but he 
could not coordinate his hands. The whole trick of boogie woogie is to be able 
to separate your right hand from your left, making them completely independent 
of each other. | looked at him and said derisively, "What’s the matter, can’t you 
read a simple thing like that?" 

He reddened and said, "Give me a few minutes. It shouldn’t take long." 

"O.K., I’m going out for a bit. I'll come back in a little while." | came 
back in an hour and he had gotten to the second bar, but he still couldnt 
coordinate his hands. | asked, "Any luck yet?" 

"This stuff is harder than | thought, but | should be able to finish it in an 
hour or so." | left him alone for three hours more, but when | came back, he 
still couldn’t play past the third bar. 

When he saw me enter again, he said, "Allright, White, | guess | was a 
little hasty about this music. It’s harder than | thought. Could | keep this music 
and practice it for a couple of days?" 

"Sure," | answered, but after a week of practice, he still couldn't play 
boogie woogie and | must say that even though he was usually very haughty, he 
had the humility to admit that he had gained new respect for boogie woogie 
piano players and would take my side of any future musical arguments that | got 
into. 

One day | was practicing my boogie. It was a nice bright sunny spring day 
and | was very happy playing and looking at the sunlight streaming through the 
big old windows and into the musty room. The piano was a fair sized grand and 
it was kept in good condition-probably because the boys could not get at it. 
Suddenly | heard a knock at the door. | opened it and there stood an older 
student that | had seen around but did not know too well. He said, "Hi, | just 
wondered whether | could go through here to get up on the roof so that | 
might get a little sun and get a tan". | said, "Sure, come on in, but | will have 


to go in an hour or so.". He replied, "That’s O.K., I'll let myself out later." | 
told him. "There's no way, since | can’t let anybody use this room unless I’m 
here.". He said, "O.K., then I'll only be an hour". He then opened the large 


window, stepped out on the ledge which was about 4 stories up from the 
ground, sidled along aways and climbed up on the roof. | went back to practic 
ing. About an hour and a half passed and my friend was still sunning himself. | 
was getting impatient so | climbed up to see what was happening. | got on the 
roof and there was nobody around! | explored the whole roof and then over in a 
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section almost inaccessible by eye from either the roof or the ground was my 
friend lolling around on the roof with a bunch of magazines. Where did he get 
these magazines, | wondered? He had not brought them with him when he came 
in the room. | also observed that there was a parapet-type construction with a 
cover. The cover had been removed and this revealed a space just below the 
surface of the attic. | was curious and so went over to discover a little room 
just below the attic. My friend did not hear me approach, so deeply was he 
engrossed in his magazines, and small wonder; for when | got closer, | discovered 
that he was perusing pornographic magazines with the utmost concentration. He 
was a bit startled to see me and when | asked him about the little room, he 
told me to go ahead and look at it. | did and to my amazerent, when | 
dropped down inside, the whole floor was covered with mattresses and every part 
of the walls was covered with lewd pictures of women in every conceivable pose 
and position in intercourse. This was a den of sex. | was consternated. | asked 
him about the trap door below this, since | renembered a ladder that led up to 
the attic room. He shrugged and told me that they had nailed it shut and the 
janitor did not know the difference. | surmised that he was probably right about 
this since there was a labyrinth of steam tunnels which connected all of the 
buildings and some of the more adventurous boys would explore these at night 
sometimes almost tripping over the janitor, but somehow he would never see 
them. 

My friend told me that all of the boys that were in a "club". Most were 
members of the student council(an honourary body), with the president as head 
of the club! | was flabbergasted, and even more surprised when he revealed the 
names of the members. Later | was visited by some of the bigger boys and | had 
to assure them that their secret was safe with me. Indeed, they often used me to 
let them in to the room at odd hours so they could keep a liason with their 
girls. They were quite happy not to have to climb out on the ledge and precari- 
ously make their way to the roof from their room. | would not let them have 
the key, however, as | deemed this too dangerous. 

One day | was called up in front of the disciplinary committee, which 
consisted of the Headmaster, a few of the nastier teachers and the Student 
Council, for some breach of deportment. They proceeded to rake me over the 
coals. First, the Headmaster would use his psychological techniques to break you 
down. He would never hit you, but he was a master at conjuring up vivid 
unhappy scenes of your childhood and bringing even the most delinquent of the 
students to their knees by just talking. He was a big swarthy man whom the 
students called "Doc Sully"(because of his swarthiness) and he had several Doctor- 
ates which he had earned at various Universities. His main Doctorate was in 
Divinity, however, and this was why he was chosen for the position of Headmas- 
ter of the school. It was standard practice in those days to hire these types since 
they reflected the desired "morality" that the parents wished to instill in their 
offspring. Actually, the Headmaster was somewhat admired by even the most 
cynical boys since he seemed to practice what he preached. The trouble was that 
he didn’t look the part. Here was this big falstaffian fellow who always looked 
like he had forgotten to shave that morning. He looked like Rod Steiger with big 
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horn-rimmed glasses. One expected him to either bowl you over with a stentorian 
voice or beat you up for the exerciseneither of which he did. His technique was 
to talk you into a state of submission and break you down emotionally. | saw 
some of the toughest boys emerge from one of these sessions with tears running 
down their cheeks. How did he do it? He was a master of playing on your 
emotions of inadequacy or disappointment and | think he used to really enjoy 
these little sessions since it gave him practice for the next poor victim and 
perfected his technique. | was warned before | went in that | would be subjected 
to this but | figured | was too callous and cynical for this type of technique. | 
was wrong. The man made me feel like | was watching a Charlie Chaplin movie. 
He was reducing me to a blubbering wreck, but | managed to steel myself, so | 
didn’t feel too bad. This guy would have been great in the CIA or secret police. 
Then, after | had recuperated from this oral onslaught, | was subjected to the 
further derision and chastisement of the Student Council. Here | was, having 
committed a minor infraction and the guys who were judging me and meting out 
the punishment were entertaining girls in their secret bordello! 

When | got outside, | summoned the President over and said, "Look, fair is 
fair. | know all about you and your shitting on me. I'll never tell, but you 
should be fair about this...". He replied, "Don’t worry, we know about you and 
we were just making it look good, we'll get you off the hook-don’t worry.". Sure 
enough, when the penalty came down, it was a slap on the wrist and the other 
boys could not understand how | got off so lightly! | wasn’t about to tell them. 

Previously, | had another adventure which was related to my ability to 
play boogie woogie. | had two precocious friends from New York, who had girl 
friends in the town and they wished to visit them for sexual purposes. They 
asked me to accompany them on the piano with boogie woogie! John was the 
shorter and stockier of the two. He was also more effusive and extroverted than 
Bill, who did the planning and was thinner and taller. They were inseparable 
companions and Bill reminded me of Cassius in Julius Caesar with his "lean and 
hungry look". They were both native Manhattanites and had therefore "been 
around" a bit more than most of the other boys. They would always come in 
when | was playing the piano and seemed to be quite fond of me. Although | 
was not let in to their duo as a member, | was probably closer to them than 
anybody else in the school and on more than one occasion they stuck up for me 
in some nasty situations where | might have been trounced except for their 
intervention. 

These two had introduced me to the black tailor in town who had an 
endless supply of pornographic literature which he delighted in showing all the 
boys at school. | used to spend many an hour in his back room reading the 
"Nubian Slave" or other drivel. My two friends would read these books and then 
go and practice some of the techniques on their girl friends in town. | was 
delighted to accompany them this particular night since | loved adventure and | 
figured | could learn something. 

| let my roommate, Mac, in on the escapade and he obtained a large rope 
so that | might sneak out the window, shinny down the rope and join my 
friends at a place off campus. We waited for "lights out" and then | met my two 
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friends. We repaired to one of the girl’s houses and the other girl did not show 
up for some reason. One of my friends made himself scarce and the other started 
to make love to the girl while | was playing boogie woogie. This took about 
fifteen or twenty minutes and after he was through we all decided to visit the 
other girl’s house so that my other friend could relieve himself. The house was 
all dark. By this time it was 11:00 p.m. and so we figured that his girl had 
gone to bed. Since he knew where her bedroom was, we climbed up on the roof 
and rapped lightly on the window to awaken her and gain entrance Alas, her 
mother awoke and phoned the police, thinking that we were burglars. We made 
a hasty departure and ran down the railroad tracks on the way back to school. 
It started to rain profusely and we decided to split up and meet the next day at 
school. | headed up the tracks towards the school. They veered off in some other 
direction. There were sirens and police cars all over the place and | spotted a 
school police car! | figured that | was a goner, but | was determined to play out 
the hand until the last card. Somehow | eluded the police. | got back on campus 
and dove into a hedge when | heard a police car coming. They shone their lights 
all around, but it was raining so hard that you couldn't see two feet in front of 
you. | could hear one guy breathing right above me trying to find me with his 
flashlight, but he didn’t. Finally they left and went over to the other side of the 
campus. | waited a long time, and was drenched to the skin, but it was very 
warm so that | was not afraid of catching cold. | emerged and cautiously opened 
the door to my dorm. It was now about 2:00 am. | snuck in-all was quiet. | 
just got inside the door when | heard the watchman coming up from the base 
ment. | was petrified. My heart was pounding so hard that | thought that he 
would surely hear it. | was also sweating bullets and dripping rain all over the 
floor in the small vestibule. | could not go back out since the noise of the doors 
opening would attract his attention. | could not make it upstairs as he would 
surely see me. | stayed put and hid myself as best | could behind a glass 
partition between the door and the hall. The watchman emerged and seemed to 
be engrossed in his own thoughts for he ignored me completely and went about 
his business. | couldn’t believe it! How could he not have seen me? It was just 
one of those lucky times in my life. The old codger was so used to the ritual of 
this check-up that he just didn’t perceive anything unusual. As he left the build- 
ing via the front door, | removed my shoes, for | still had to get upstairs to my 
room past the Housemaster’s door. | walked as quietly as | could and when | 
was halfway up the stairs, | thought | felt someone's gaze on me. | turned about 
and | thought | saw the Headmaster’s door slightly ajar, but | wasn’t sure | 
continued on my way and then washed all the mud off my clothes and shoes 
and took a hot shower. | cleaned up all traces of my little trip and then went 
to bed. | made sure that all wet things were put on the radiators(including my 
shoes) so that they would be dry by the next morning. In those days, radiators 
usually were used to heat the dorms(hence the steam tunnels mentioned pre 
viously) and they were used daily for various drying chores. 

Mac awakened me the next morning and told me that he had heard all of 
the commotion. He said that they had done a bed check in every dorm except 
ours. When | asked why, he told me that Mr. Carter(the head of the Dorm) had 
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refused stating that he "did not do bed checks" and "besides none of my boys are 
gone!". When Ernie, the school detective wanted to come over and check it out 
himself, Mr. Carter refused him entry and threatened to quit! When Mr. Carter 
said anything in a decisive manner, nobody tried to protest very much, because 
underneath that bland exterior lurked a man who was a master of Kung Fu. He 
had been raised in China and both he and his wife spoke Chinese fluently. 
Neither of them were Chinese however, stressed by Mr. Carter's bright red hair. 
He was not tall or fat. On more than one occasion, some of the tougher boys 
would give him some lip or try to strike him, but immediately they would be 
grovelling on the ground with Mr. Carter holding them in some weird grip de 
manding an instant apology. He showed me some of these grips. There were 
places on your hand or your arm where he would press and it would hurt so 
much that even the toughest fellows would drop to their knees and beg for 
mercy. His wife was a little strangenot terribly beautiful, but no dog either. She 
was always teasing me at the dining room table, but she would always take my 
side when | got into trouble with the other boys. | think she liked me, but she 
would not show it overtly. Mr. Carter had a son, George, who was known as a 
“prain" and who lived in the dormitory. The other boys resented him, but | sort 
of liked him and | would go to see him, just because | guess nobody else would 
go to see him or liked him. | found him to be very intelligent although some 
what inexperienced-i.e. he lacked "street sense’, but a rather nice fellow just the 
same. | remember one day some of the other boys were going to beat him up 
just for something to do, it being a dull afternoon. | happened to be there at 
the time and tried to stick up for him a bit. | was told to shut up or | would 
get the same etc. | managed to talk them out of their more drastic ideas how- 
ever. Actually, | believe they were trying to get back at Mr. Carter through 
George. Finally, they grabbed him. He protested vigorously and then wham, he 
gave the ringleader a tremendous knee to the testicles. The boy dropped like a 
sack of potatoes and started to cry in pain. The other boys were flabbergasted. 
Here was timid little George decking this bully with a knee to the groin. They 
regained their composure quickly enough and started to thump George, but 
George had a few tricks of his own. Meanwhile the bully’s howling brought Mr. 
Carter into the room and he immediately stopped the fighting and was about to 
severely chastise the boys for beating up on his son. George intervened and said 
that he had started it! This, of course, had the effect of placating his father and 
at the same time getting the others off the hook. Mr. Carter turned to me and 
said. "And | suppose you started this, White!". | looked askance and George piped 
up and said, "Keith had nothing to do with itas a matter of fact, he tried to 
help me..". Mr. Carter said, "Allright, everybody out and return to your rooms". 
We all filed out, but after that | noticed that Mr. Carter wasn’t always on my 
case like he used to be | relate this incident because it might have had a 
bearing on the outcome of the episode which | will now relatethat is, if the 
reader is still with me 

The day after that fitful night out AWOL, Mac told me that he was going 
to get rid of the rope. He tied it around his stomach and marched off to 
breakfast. Before he left, however, we both put paper matches in the door ways 
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and between the dresser drawers to see whether Ernie and his cohorts would 
search my room. 

After coming back from breakfast, we found all of the matches on the 
floor-someone had been there going through our stuff. Ironically, Mac was ques- 
tioned by Ernie about me at the very moment that he was trying to dispose of 
the rope wrapped around his torso. Mac laughingly assured that the rope had 
been properly discarded behind the gym. Next, after classes, | was visited by a 
parade of boys who told me that John and Billy had been expelled, telling then 
that | was also along. | panicked and went to see John and Billy. Of course the 
bed check had found then AWOL and they were brought up in front of the 
Dean the next morning and expelled, but they told me that they did not tell any 
of the teachers or the Dean that | was along. In fact, it was Ernie that had seen 
a third boy running away the night before. | told them that | would appreciate 
their denial to the other boys as well since there was to be a further investiga 
tion. They complied and said there was no sense in all of us getting expelled. | 
must say that it was magnanimous of them although thinking back on it, | don’t 
think my participation deserved expulsion. 

| then was visited by the elite body of the Student Council called the 
"Gold Key" society. The head of same lectured me about the honour system and 
other crap and said that it would be better if | confessed my participation if 
there was any, in the affair. | wasn’t that naive to think that my confessing 
would have any more of an effect than to get me summarily cashiered! | told 
him that | would indeed do the honourable thing if | had had anything to do 
with the matter, but since | wasn’t away in the first place, the whole issue was 
academic. Ernie was on my case. He knew bloody well that | was AWOL, but he 
couldn't prove it and | knew it and so did he They tried every trick in the book 
to trap me, but there was no evidence anywhere. Mr. Carter told them in no 
uncertain terms that as far as he was concerned the matter was closed and that 
was decidedly that. | was cross-examined by the Dean, the Headmaster, other 
teachers, but eventually, it died away as other rules were being broken daily and 
my venture eventually became like yesterday's news. 

So who had seen me that night from the doorway? Was it Mrs. Carter? Or 
was it Mr. Carter? Why didn’t they tell on me? Was it because she liked me? 
Or, was it because | had stuck up for his son in a tight situation? | never did 
find out. Maybe, Mr. Carter thought the whole thing was much ado about noth- 
ing and didn’t want to have any hand in getting anybody expelled over such a 
trivial incident. Why didn’t he search his dorm? Every other house master did 
except him. Maybe he knew beforehand that | had sneaked out, since my room 
was right above their bedroom. To this day, | don’t know. | often wondered how 
his son turned out. As | stated before | never saw either John or Billy after the 
incident although | did see John at his house in New York before they were 
expelled. The hypocrisy is amazing in these institutions. On the one hand, we 
had John and Billy going AWOL to copulate with their girl friends, getting caught 
and being expelled from the school. On the other hand we had most of the 
members of the highly sacred in-group in the school, the Student Council, copu- 
lating regularly in their own constructed bordello on the roof and graduating with 
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honours and an unblemished reputation from the same institution. It makes one 
wonder a bit, doesn’t it? Then we also have the "Ernies" of the world who get 
great joy in catching people breaking some ill- conceived rule. Indeed, it was 
Ernie that engendered the dorm bed check that night. He was in his glory for 
weeks afterwards and it gave me great satisfaction to smile sweetly and put him 
on with some nasty remark every time | saw him. The boys hated his guts-not 
because he was a policeman-but because of the WAY he did his job. 

|! am reminded of another incident at a big public school in Montreal. 
There was a very nasty policeman there also that used to delight in catching the 
boys at the their entrance when they came in late. Even if they were one second 
late, he would report you to the principal. He was merciless. One day | hap- 
pened to be instructing one of the students(who later became a priest!) in the 
fine art of constructing water bombs which | had learned years before at a 
previous school. As | was doing this, one of the most respected hard-working 
members of the class(at least the teachers thought so) came to receive the in- 
struction also, and then said that he was going to make a very large waterbomb. 
To this end he repaired to the Art classroom and procured a giant piece of thick 
paper. Squaring it off, he proceeded to construct the bomb and fill it with water. 
It weighed a ton! Before we all knew what he was about, he had opened the 
window and let it fall on the nasty policeman’s head! We were all appalled, but 
rather delighted as well, since this same cop had been nasty to everyone of us. 

The bomb, as fate would have it, landed squarely on his head and he and 
the water hit the deck simultaneously. I’m sure that he was shrunken by at least 
6 inches. In any event, he was rendered unconscious and the boys all applauded 
and leapt up and down for joy. As it turned out, the poor man was hospitalized 
with serious neck injuries. Fortunately, it did not break his neck, but for a 
couple of months, we had no trouble coming in late 

The principal of the school at the time was a very obnoxious English 
disciplinarian, feared and hated by both teachers and students alike In a way | 
suppose this was a blessing in disguise for it moulded the students into a unified 
rebellious body with one maxim shared by all and that was that they hated this 
man with a purple passion. The principal was a martinet and delighted in sus- 
pending or 86ing any students that were unfortunate enough to cross his path. 
He did not seem to have one redeeming feature and in all my life | have never 
met another man that so aptly fitted the derogatory term of a complete PRICK. 

When he would get angry, he would literally gnash his teeth together and 
then growl out all sorts of dire threats or consequences. And when he heard 
about the waterbomb incident, he flew into a rage and had to be calmed down. 
He felt certain that he knew from which classroom the bomb had been dropped 
and so just before the eve of our Easter vacation, we were all told to stay after 
school since the principal wanted to deal with us. He came in, his teeth gnashing 
and said, "Now, boys, | know that the bomb was thrown from this room, but 
what | don’t know is who exactly threw it. Therefore we are going to stay right 
here until whoever did it confesses. This means that we will stay all night and 
all the next day if we have to. We will stay here through the vacation if 
necessary." Clearly, the principal had lost his marbles, but also he was serious. 
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We all looked at one another. What were we to do? Even our home room 
teacher was a bit shocked. There was dead silence. Everybody knew that no one 
would ever tell who did it; firstly, because that was the unwritten code of the 
school; secondly, and more importantly, if anyone ever did tell, he would prob- 
ably be flirting with a hasty demise. 

The first half hour ticked by. We were all fidgeting in our seats. The 
principal was still glaring at us. One hour went by. Then the culprit stood up. | 
thought to myself, "Oh no, don’t do this, we can hold out indefinitely if you 
wish." The culprit said, "Sir, | don’t want to sound flippant or to try to disprove 
your theory about us, but isn’t it possible that the bomb might have come from 
one of the other two classrooms?" He was referring to the classroom directly 
below us and the one directly above us. 

"What do you mean." the principal demanded to know. 

"Well, Sir, this was a horrible thing to do and I’m sure that you know 
that even though we are a bit wild, that we would never do anything like this." 
This was said with such consummate sincerity and innocence(and yet such a 
brazen lie) that it took the principal aback a little 

"Go on," he said. 

"Well, sir, under that assumption and knowing that the waterbomb could 
have been dropped equally well from either classroom, maybe you're keeping the 
wrong class. Isn’t this possible?" 

The principal answered, "I doubt it, but you have a point." 

"Yes," somebody else piped up, "and might it not be possible for some 
other person in another classroom on the same side of this building to even 
throw the bomb. They wouldn't even have to drop it." Then other suggestions 
started to come from various students. The principal blinked. | could see that he 
was experiencing some relief. These suggestions were giving him an out. 

"Not that I’m saying that | believe you for a morent," he said to 
the culprit, "but maybe there should be some further investigation and 
that’s what | am going to do and beieve me, if | find out that any of 
you people did it, you'll all be expelled." But we didn’t care about what 
he said from then on. We knew that we had won and we also knew 
that he would never find out who did it and he neve did. The culprit 
was well liked by all of the teachers and he had most of them eating 
out of his hand. They never suspected that he was really a terrible delin- 
quent, perpetrating the most outlandish acts and he was never caught. He 
later turned out to be an Olympic swimmer. 
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This is aS good a place as any to se 
gue into some of my experiences at one of 
Montreal’s most famous institutions-the High 
School of Montreal, whose building still re 
mains on University street just up from Sher- 
brooke street. During the _ forties, — this 
institution probably housed one of the motli- 
est crew of young adults in the world, for 
every possible nationality that one could 
think of was represented there by somebody. 
The school also had two sections- the boy’s 
and the girl’s and no member of either sex 
was allowed to come into the opposite men 
ber’s school side upon penalty of immediate 
expulsion or some other dire consequence. 
The following events took place during 1945 
and 1946. 

What amazed me most when | first 

“started to attend the institution was the fact 
that even Scud: there was a tremendous assortment of student from differing 
ethnic backgrounds at the school, there seemed to be a minimum amount of 
tension and fighting between any two cultures. This school could not have been 
possible, | thought in the U.S.A. from where | had just emigrated, or else there 
would have been all kinds of trouble Indeed, | was pleasantly surprised to find 
out that there was a kind of "esprit de corps" displayed by all the members of 
the student body and when you met outside the school under other circum 
stances, the very fact that you attended this school provided an immediate bond 
with another member of the same school. It was very odd and even to this day, 
when | run into anybody that attended Montreal High at that time, there is an 
immediate feeling of empathy or loyalty or something akin to old soldiers meet- 
ing, | would guess. 

By the time | arrived at the school, my boogie woogie prowess was quite 
advanced. | had had the opportunity when living in Ontario in a small town to 
be able to practice every Saturday, thanks to a friendly janitor, for 2 or three 
hours and so the constant and steady practicing enabled me to improve my 
boogie woogie playing so that | could hold my own among other boogie woogie 
piano players. However, there was one musician that | had heard on record back 
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in 1945 while in Ontario that was in Montreal who played boogie woogie and | 
wanted to meet him in the worst way. HiS name was Oscar Peterson. He was 
attending Montreal High School around this time or so | was told by other 
musicians at Montreal High School, but somehow | never got to meet him. | did 
meet a young fellow there, who was just starting out to play boogie woogie. His 
name was Art Roberts and his piano technique was terrible. He played with the 
flat part of his fingers and it sounded like he was all thumbs on the piano. Still 
his tenacity and enthusiasm for learning how to play boogie knew no bounds. He 
also had a very bold way about him and somehow managed to meet Oscar. 
When | first met him, he was always trying to get the two of us together, but 
always when Oscar was practicing in the auditorium or the music room, | was 
either unavailable or juking school and vice versa, when | was practicing in 
either place, Oscar was not on the scene, so we never met. I’m sure Oscar 
doesn’t regret one moment of this possible liason. 

My great uncle was then alive and had a big home in Westmount. His 
first wife, Una, was a very competent barrelhouse piano player. She had a Stein- 
way piano in her living room and when | went over to see them from time to 
time, she would always sit down at the piano and proceed to play all of the old 
standards with all of the right changes. She would invariably sit with a lit 
cigarette dangling from her lips and there it would stay, the ash getting longer 
and longer until you’d think that it was certain to fall off, but then just at the 
appropriate moment, she would either catch the ash as it fell or tap it in an 
ever present ash tray somewhere on the piano. Actually, it is from her piano 
playing that | abstracted and deduced the cycle of fourths and the basic ways 
that chord changes seemed to move in popular music. Una knew a little about 
harmony theory, but her unerring ear served as a guide to always play just the 
right chord change at the appropriate place within the particular tune. When | 
would ask a lot of questions about this movement or that, she would say, "You 
know, you should come over when Oscar is here." 

"Oscar," my eyes lit up, "you mean Oscar Peterson?" 

"Yes, he’s been over here several times and I’m sure that he could answer 
all your questions." But again, the times that she would phone, | would always 
be out doing something else so | never got to meet Oscar. | missed out on a 
young fellow by the name of Glenn Gould as well later in my life, when Glenn 
was first beginning. | was invited to a champagne and strawberries concert to 
hear him and supposedly to meet him to talk about jazz for | was told that he 
was interested in bebop at that juncture Again, | could not attend because of 
some job or other and of course when one meets these people after they have 
achieved fame, it is never the same as meeting them before they achieve it. 

Art and | used to get together almost weekly for boogie woogie sessions. It 
is there that | met the character Mervin, of whom | talk later in this book. We 
three pretty well dominated the boogie woogie scene in Montreal(besides Oscar, 
who was not playing it that much anymorehe had progressed on to bebop), and 
Art and | kept in contact with one another both in and out of school. Art was 
not in my home room class. But there were two very interesting characters in 
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this class that | feel that | must mention in passing. One of them was Christo- 
pher Plummer, the actor, and the other was George Kasatchenko, also an actor. 

Chris was the quieter one of the two. He had one consuming interest 
from the first time that | met him and that was acting. All the courses he took 
were somehow related to that ambition. He was taking Greek so that he could 
study Euripides first hand. He was taking extra latin so that he could improve 
his vocabulary. He took extra english so that he could widen his own spectrum 
of appreciation of the written word. Every time | talked to him, he would bend 
my ear about acting. Even if we started talking about some other topic, invari- 
ably it would magically transform into something somehow related to acting. In 
short, he was dedicated and tenacious. He also talked to me incessantly about 
some new English actor named Olivier, who he said was the greatest. | had 
never heard of this fellow and when | did see him, | thought that his name was 
Oliver. Chris got very upset at this. Because of Chris’ enthusiasm | decided to 
keep an eye out for this fellow Olivier. 

George, on the other hand, was just the opposite. He was flamboyant, 
effusive, obstreperous, highstrung and completely delinquent. His father was a 
Russian doctor and his behavior at home was strictly controlled. | know this 
because Art was once invited to his home for supper and Art was shocked to see 
George so subdued because at school, he was constantly acting the clown and 
doing outlandish things. For instance, to obtain enough cash to go to the movies 
in the morning with the rest of us, he would think nothing of going through all 
of the coats in some coat room outside the classrooms and divest some poor soul 
of his lunch money. His features were a peculiar mixture of intelligence and an 
absurd grin which he would always display. Intelligent he was for he always 
knew his stuff in class and would take great delight in trying to make fools out 
of all the teachers. Most of them deserved it anyway, so the rest of us were 
always on his side 

There was one particular teacher by the name of Mr. King who taught 
French and he had an eye problem. He was wall-eyed and this created the 
utmost confusion when he would suddenly point to some poor unsuspecting stu- 
dent to read aloud some French passage and say, "You!" He would be pointing at 
one person, one eye would be looking at somebody else and the other eye would 
be looking at yet another! Sometimes two boys would start to recite simultane 
ously and of course, everybody would laugh. Mr. King would then say, "No, | 
mean you," and point again. Eventually, we would get it right. 

Another teacher, Mr. Lumsden, a latin teacher who stood about 5’1" high 
in his elevator shoes, would sometimes come into the classroom, eyeball George, 
slam his book on the table and say, "You know, George, | can’t stand you." He 
would sigh and then add, "I can’t stand you any longer George," then he might 
add, "Get out George," and George would say, "What did | do?" But before he 
could finish, Lumsden would start yelling, "Get out, get out, | can’t take you any 
longer," and George would laugh and leave. Other times he would be more 
histrionic. He would enter and seeing George sitting at his desk, he would sud- 
denly slam his book down on the desk in front of him with a tremendous bang 
and then look at George and say, "Kasatchenko, | can’t stand you. | can’t stand 
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you any more, do you understand? | can’t abide you any longer and furthermore, 
| won't," and with that he would do a oneeighty and march right back out the 
classroom door. At first the students would be silent, but as soon as he was out 
the door, they would all burst into laughter, partially because of the relief of 
tension and partially because they knew there would be no Latin class for the 
rest of the day. Lumsden was a real character. He would try to find the weakest 
and smallest pupil in the classroom and then he would pick on him endlessly, 
browbeating him unmercifully. One day, he even put his head down on the desk 
continuing to rant at this poor fellow. 

| had come from Ontario transferring to Montreal High in the spring of 
1946, if memory serves me correctly and | was the "new boy" for awhile but | 
managed to integrate into the community with a minimum of difficulty. The first 
day | met Lumsden, | was slouched down in my seat in the back of the class- 
room reading some "big-little’ books which | hastily put away when | saw him 
spot me and come towards me. He approached my desk and the guy in front of 
me said, "Oh-oh," so | knew | was in for something. Lumsden came right up to 
my desk looking down at me and asked, "So, you’re the new boy, eh White?" 

"Yessir." 

"| don’t think | like you White." 

"Why not, sir?" 

"| don’t think | like you at all, White Stand up." 

"Yessir," and with that | pulled my legs out from under the desk, stood up 
to my full height of about 6’ in those days, and glared down at him and 
continued, "yes?" 

Lumsden was taken aback, because he had misjudged my size. For a min- 
ute, he didn’t know what to say and the rest of the class was a-titter. He then 
said, "You're pretty tall, aren’t you White?" 

"Yessir." 

"O.K., sit down, White," and he went back to the front of the class and 
continued teaching. | never had any trouble with him until one day when | was 
juking school, | misjudged the time and instead of coming in at the first of my 
Geometry period, | goofed and came in at the last of the Latin period! | realized 
my mistake only after | opened the door, so what could | do? | boldly strode in, 
went to my seat, sat down, opened my latin book and looked studious. The class 
broke up. Mr. Lumsden looked at me for a moment and said, "Where have you 
been, pray tell, White?" 

| thought quickly and blurted out, "Er, in the bathroom sir." 

"In the bathroom, White, all this time?" 

"Uh, | had diarrhea." Everybody fell out laughing and when it subsided. 
Lumsden said, "Allright, White, very good." After the bell rang, he called me over 
and said, "White, you weren't in the bathroom, were you?" 

"No sir." 

"Where were you really, White?" 

"| was at Eaton's." 

"And what were you doing there?" 

"| was using the phone." 
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He stared at me for a long time and then said, "Allright, White, that will 
be all." | never had any more trouble from him. Why, | don’t know. Everybody 
else did. Sometimes | would see him on the streetcar and he would always say 
hello and be nice to me. It was weird. 

Another character there was the geometry teacher who used to be an ex 
boxer. He didn’t know too much about geometry, and when he would get mad 
at a student, he was not above picking up some chalk or an eraser and hurling 
at the poor student with all his might. Other times, he would grab some of the 
tougher boys by the scruffs of their necks and shake them or pound them. 
Fortunately for me, he liked me and when he saw that | was capable in geome 
try, he would have me do all of the deductions for him, at least the ones that 
he could not do himself. Another favorite trick of his was to karate chop the 
poor blackboard when he got frustrated because of the students not catching on 
to something that he just showed them. One day, he actually cracked the big 
Slate board doing this. 

Yet another fellow, a chap called Graham, was into Cary Grant impressions 
or something, at least as far as his attire It was rumored that he was from the 
English gentry and was only teaching because he loved it. The boys all wished 
that he had stayed in the English gentry and hunted foxes or something. His 
lectures were extremely tedious. He would begin in a low tone barely audible, 
then slowly build up to a crescendo and then his voice would trail off until it 
was barely audible again. More than one boy would fall asleep during his lec- 
tures. During the summer months he would take boys that he thought worthy 
because of their achievement or deportment on excursions either in Europe or in 
other parts of North America. | was invited on one of these excursions since as 
far as the teachers knew, my deportment was exemplary. Actually, | had kept my 
mouth extremely shut the first month that | was there for | knew the teachers 
were keeping their beady eyes on my every move. To overcome the extreme 
boredom, | had purchased a lot of these "“big-little’ books which you could easily 
put inside your textbook and during the study periods, you could read these to 
your heart’s content without interruption. Needless to say, after a month or so of 
this, | was ready to climb the walls, but by that time | had suitably blended into 
the background and so like most of the rest of the members of the class, we 
would come in the morning to be checked in at home room and then check out 
after first period just making the first showing of some movie downtown. Most of 
the teachers could not be bothered with attendance and the ones that were 
bothered were always provided with the necessary note, naturally forged by yours 
truly. This was standard procedure for everybody. 

Of course, | provided a suitable excuse for Mr. Graham to not accompany 
him on his trip. | had heard from some of the boys that went on one of these 
trips that they were the worst, but | never had any intention of going anyway 
since | just did not like the man. Ironically, later, his future wife(he was not 
then married) turned out to be my principal at the girl’s school where | later 
taught! | almost blurted out some unflattering things about her hubby, who had 
previously expired, but caught myself just in time. Mrs. Graham had learned that 
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| had attended Montreal High during that period of time and so she naturally got 
curious and asked if | knew her husband. 

The worst character of all was the principal. His name was Unsworth, and 
he was hated equally by students and most teachers. He looked like a gestapo 
chief in some movie and as | stated before, would gnash his teeth together when 
vexed. He delighted in being sadistic and loved to administer the "strap". | can't 
think of one endearing quality about this man. The only thing that he had going 
for him was the fact that the hatred of this man amongst the students was 
ubiquitous and probably was at the heart of the camaraderie displayed. That is, 
we were all united in the fact that we hated his guts. Even to this day, | have 
not found one student that liked this man. And unlike some of the other teach- 
ers, he was the same obnoxious and officious individual away from the school as 
he was in the school. | would often see him on the streetcar. All the seats 
around him would be bereft of anybody that looked like a student. | often 
wondered what his wife thought of him. 

There was a female instructor in chemistry, a Miss Munn, who was also a 
fugitive from some English prep school or something. She was a big tall woman, 
about 5’11" and she weighed at least 140 Ibs. She also had enormous tits that 
projected straight out in front of her and if one looked closely, one could see the 
end of a huge nipple just barely jutting out through her white smock which she 
always wore over a knitted sweater. All the boys had their cute lines of course, 
and just when you thought that you had heard them all, somebody would come 
up with a new one and make everybody laugh. George was constantly making 
quips about her accouterments and when our class would go into the chemistry 
lab, just before Miss Munn would enter, George would grab a bunsen burner that 
was attached to a gas outlet by a rubber hose, and proceed to pull it as far as 
he could without disengaging the rubber tubing. Then just before Miss Munn 
would enter, he would let it go. The bunsen would snap back and forth and 
smash anything breakable in its wake. He would cackle loudly in glee at this, but 
as soon as Miss Munn would enter, his face would instantly change to a studious 
look. Everybody else would be laughing, of course, and Miss Munn would scowl 
and try to figure out why everybody was laughing. 

One day Miss Munn strode in and George was no more than 2 or three 
inches behind her striding in her wake. He did it so deftly that Miss Munn never 
noticed him and when we all broke into peals of laughter, she stopped. George 
stopped, still behind her, but she was still unaware of his presence. This made us 
laugh even harder and now she was getting very tense. She turned her head, but 
George just moved slightly. Then she started to walk again. So did George and 
by this time, several of us were rolling about on the floor in an uncontrollable 
fit of mirth. Miss Munn started to rant. Now George started to imitate her in 
mime in the background. This devastated everybody and Miss Munn finally 
twigged, but by the time she turned around, George had moved back about three 
feet. Miss Munn took a swing at him, but missed. She started to chase George 
around the room and George started to laugh. Finally she gave up and told us 
to get to work. George also used to imitate her walk, sometimes putting beakers 
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under his sweater to emulate Miss Munn’s natural assets. This would always give 
the boys a laugh. 

Another day, Mac showed up for chemistry. This was a rare occurrence for 
he hardly ever showed up for school. He got away with this and almost every- 
thing he did, because his parents were extremely poor, having 5 kids and Mac 
had to work a paper route just to pay school fees. He also was trying out for 
the olympics in swimming. This day both George and Mac were cutting up as 
usual. George was snapping bunsen burners about and pouring all kinds of chemi- 
cals together in the sink. Mac picked up this huge bottle of ink and chucked it 
out the lab window right through a stained glass window next door where there 
was a seminary. We later found out that the priests were writing an exam and 
the bottle of ink crashed onto one of their student’s desk during this exam and 
spattered all over the exam ruining it. Of course, Mac and George were cackling 
in glee at this latest act and Unsworth again tried to find out who perpetrated 
this act, but he never did. 

Sometimes both Chris and George would do imitations in class. Chris would 
take on the role of the teacher. George would be the student. They would 
imitate all of the above teachers so well that the class would be in stitches. 
Chris was particularly adept at imitating Unsworth. He had him down perfectly 
right to his gnashing teeth. One day he and George were going through their act 
and Unsworth appeared at the classroom door. | was in the back of the room 
and | tried to signal Chris, but he thought that | was providing him with some 
more material and proceeded to do another take off on Unsworth. Then George 
spotted Unsworth and made some joke to try to put things right. | forget what 
the joke was, but it was so good, that even Unsworth had a hard time not to 
laugh. Both of them were called to the office 

George | think had more natural talent than Chris, but he was totally 
undisciplined. He invited me once to see him perform at a theatre and | went. 
He was marvellous. He was a natural actor and had he been under some pro's 
guiding hand, he might have become as famous or more famous than Chris. But 
he did not perfect his craft. He did not grow, instead he relied on the same old 
bits that he did when he was a teenager. He also began to drink heavily. | met 
him later around 1952 and he was still aS crazy as ever. He moved around with 
some heavy CBC types, but he never seemed to get anywhere. He changed his 
name to George Alexander, then to George Caron and wound up doing one of 
the funniest bits that | had the pleasure of hearing. | think it was called "Gilles 
and Penelope," pronounced GYLES and PENELOP. The premise was that Gilles 
was a French-Canadian married to an English girl Penelope and the hassles that 
cropped up because of the difference in cultures. As usual, George’s portrayal of a 
French-Canadian was brilliant, but limited to Canada for who in the U.S.A. would 
even begin to understand these subtleties? George finally succumbed to a heart 
attack some years later. | saw him only once or twice before he died. | used to 
phone him every now and again, but he just burned himself out. It was too bad 
because he was extremely talented, | thought. 

Chris was more successful. Chris and George were together for awhile in 
one of the theatre groups in Montreal, but Chris realized that if he were going 
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to do the kind of acting he wanted to do, he had to get out of Montreal. Chris 
had a fabulous memory. | remember being in Knowlton in the summer of ‘48 
and the lead actor at the Brae Manor playhouse had suddenly fallen ill. This was 
on Wednesday. Somebody called Chris and he came up, memorized the play in 
one day and went on stage Thursday night! | happened to be there seeing 
another actor friend of mine and when he saw me, he instantly recognized me 
and started talking about old times. However, he had changed somewhat. He was 
changing into an actor. | could see that. 

The next time | saw Chris was in Montreal. We dealt at the same bank- 
the Bank of Montreal at Peel and Burnside | would see him there from time to 
time and then he was sporting a big cane and wearing a cape! He told me at 
one of these meetings that he was understudying Jose Ferrer, but | got the 
impression that he did not want to see characters like me from his past or 
perhaps see characters like me, period. He seemed aloof and | gathered that 
things were not going too well for him. He certainly did not act like the old 
Chris. 

Then in 1959 just before | emigrated back to New York, | went to see a 
play that he was in called "|.B." by Archibald MacLeish. MacLeish was then 
teaching at Harvard and by chance | had stayed with some of his students there 
on a weekend when | ran out of money and met them on a bus. They were 
kind enough to let me stay with them in their quarters for the weekend and 
they all raved about MacLeish so | thought that | would check out this play. 
Imagine the serendipity that | experienced when | found out that Chris was 
acting in it. So was Basil Rathbone and James Daly. After the performance which 
| found quite impressive, | went backstage asking the stage attendant if | could 
talk to Chris since we had gone to school together. He looked me over with a 
fish eye, but allowed me backstage, probably because it was a matinee. 

| rapped on the door and Chris answered it, looked at me, pointed and 
said, "Keith!" 

"| didn’t know whether you’d remember me or not." 

"Come on in," and he motioned me into his dressing room. We reminisced 
a bit. He seemed more like the old Chris, giving me his home phone number, 
telling me to call him anytime and so forth. | realized later that this was 
probably because he had made it now and he felt more secure about his old 
friends. | stayed for quite a while and he introduced me to Rathbone, who eyed 
me suspiciously, especially since | was not an actor, but when Chris told him 
that | played bebop, Basil suddenly smiled and looked very relieved. He also 
introduced me to some girl that was the lead then in "Brigadoon" but | cannot 
recollect her name now. Chris was then married to Tammy Grimes, | believe and 
they had an apartment in the Village. 

When | moved to New York, | phoned Chris on occasion, but we 
did not get together, but that was more my fault than his, for | found 
that my work made me extremely tired and | just did not feed like 
gallivanting about even on the weekends. Any spare time that | did have 
| spent going to hear jazz groups. Recall that at that time, Coltrane was 
with Miles Davis and | saw them as often as | could. | have not seen 
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or heard from Chris since and as luck would have it, | was unable to 
make the big reunion that they had at Montreal High School some years 
back when they closed it. Montreal High School was a very _ interesting 
place and all sorts of interesting people attended that school in_ those 
days. For example, | understand that William Shatner was in the classroom 
downstairs below us, but | never met him. Somebody should write a book 
about this institution during this period or maybe someone already has. In 
any case, the brief time that | spent there(! was subsequently expelled for 
juking) was one of the most interesting and fascinating episodes of my 
life. 
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In the spring of 1947, | suddenly found my life 
2h LA style changing. This was due to an unfortunate circum 
hj stance and Mr. Unsworth. He had suddenly discovered 
that all of the written excuses that | had presented to 
him when | was absent from school were conceived 
y and penned by me. Naturally he took a very dim view 
- of this and so | found myself separated from dear old 
Montreal High. My grandmother was furious with me, 
to say the least and it was decided that | would have 
to go to work. In these times, it was not considered 
advantageous necessarily to have a higher education. 
More often than not, young people were advised to 
become "clerks'(euphemistic expressions for office ‘gofers’) to work their way up 
the ladder to "success". 

Thus, | found myself employed as an office boy at a small chemical manu- 
facturing company in downtown Montreal. At first | found it very exciting to be 
part of the business community at fifteen and working amongst adults all day. | 
also got a bit of a break at home as well in that my Aunt Una gave me her old 
upright piano that she once had in her cottage out in Beaconsfield. This piano 
was painted green and all the straps on the hammers had been rotted away. 
However, | managed to get Mervin, whom | had just met, to come over to fix it 
up so that it was playable He used string for the missing straps and amazingly 
the piano played. My grandparents had mixed feelings about the piano. The good 
news was that | was no longer going to irritate them sawing away on my 
Grandfather’s old violin which | had recently resurrected to vent my musical 
spleen. The bad news was that | was continually pounding out boogie woogie on 
the green piano. | might add that my grandfather once played at square dances 
when he was younger. Somehow they managed to tolerate all of the music. 

There is one thing that my grandmother did not tolerate, however, and 
that was my "hanging around the house" as she would put it. During the first 
summer when | was living with them in Montreal, | was cajoled, threatened and 
otherwise harassed until | finally obtained a job as a shipping clerk in a whole 
sale drug distributor and one of the things that stands out in my mind when | 
reflect back on it was the lackadaisical attitude that people had towards narcotics 
and drugs in general. | can remember seeing morphine and codeine right on the 
shelves with the other drugs not even under lock and key! The barbiturates were 
not even considered dangerous and they were right there with the regular pre 
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scription drugs. Indeed, | remember supplying my grandmother with bottles of 
Amytal every now and then, purchasing them myself at a discount from the 
company. There was even a drug salesman living next door to us who kept all 
the narcotics he sold at home in his basement. These were naive times, | guess. 
But then there was no drug problem either that | know of. 

Around this time | met Mervin through Art Roberts. Mervin was a very 
interesting character. He had finished Grade 12 and obtained his Senior Matricula- 
tion(no mean feat in those days), and was working making a handsome stipend 
aS a male secretary since he also knew shorthand. He was very accomplished as 
a boogie woogie player and later on that year the three of us would meet 
almost weekly at Art’s newly acquired home in Park extension. Mervin also was 
very knowledgeable in electronics which was a complete mystery to me at the 
time and would sometimes come over to fix my dilapidated record player when it 
crapped out. 

These weekly sessions were very instructive and all three of us learned a 
lot about boogie woogie and jazz in particular and music in general. Art also 
would bring over any musician in the city that he might meet and one of them 
helped to foment my later interest in modern jazz. His name was Bert, and 
although he did not play boogie woogie, he was into Stan Kenton’s music and 
could emulate Kenton’s chords and playing very well. He was also quite generous 
with his knowledge and instructed all three of us on theories of harmony con- 
nected with this type of piano playing. Bert later became an engineer and was 
the fellow that recorded the Charlie Parker concert at the Chez Paree. Other 
musicians would visit us, but most of them were not that interested in boogie 
woogie sO we would see them only once. Art had a couple of Siamese cats at 
this time that took great delight in jumping on your back when you were in the 
midst of playing the piano or your respective instrument. This might have also 
contributed to the musician’s reluctance to return since Art insisted on letting 
those cats run rampant throughout his house. One week, though, we found that 
the cats were not about and upon asking Art about this, | found that the female 
had had kittens and the male had gobbled them up. This was too much even for 
Art, so he got rid of them. 

There were two women employed at the chemical firm. One of them, 
Eleanor, was a very nice looking blonde from Sweden in her thirties. Eleanor 
looked after the payroll and tended to the banking chores. Mildred was in her 
late twenties and handled most of the typing. She was not very pretty, a bit 
mousy, but extremely friendly and constantly talking about her newly acquired 
husband. | had eyes for Eleanor, of course, but since she could have been my 
mother age-wise, at least, there was no chance for me there. She did invite me 
one time to her place for a drink on Christmas eve. My friend and | actually did 
go and when this elderly looking gentleman appeared on the scene, | naturally 
assumed that it was her father. Unfortunately it wasn’t-it was her boyfriend and 
of course, | never heard the end of that one later at work. 

One day Mildred approached me and asked me if | played the piano. | 
said that | did, but that it was mostly boogie woogie. Mildred had heard this 
from Eleanor, | guess, for as | recollect, | pounded some on her apartment piano 
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when | was there. Mildred then asked me if | would like to do her a big favor 
by playing at a charity benefit that her husband was organizing for the Red 
Feather campaign. "Sure," | answered, "l would be delighted to do this." That 
made Mildred very happy and she told me that she would let me know more 
when she knew more. The next thing | knew, she was inviting me for a rehears- 
al to be held the following week. She could not pay for the transportation, she 
said, but she said that she would give me a free meal when | arrived. That was 
fine with me, but where did she live, | asked? Over in St. Lambert came the 
reply. | thought to myself, "Jesus, St. Lambert." In those days there were no 
buses-only streetcars and to get to St. Lambert, one had to take the Montreal 
and Southern County Railroad train which was very slow and very cold in the 
winter time. 

The rehearsal night arrived and | had apprised my grandmother about all 
this and she was happy to see me doing something "constructive’(as she used to 
put it) for a change. Now the way that Mildred went on about her husband led 
me to believe that | was about to meet someone like Ronald Colman or some 
thing and | was anxious to see what he was like. To get to Mildred’s place | 
had to take a #29 streetcar winding through Outremont and eventually ending up 
near the customs house on McGill street. Then | would transfer onto the Mont- 
real and Southern County Railway and ride practically to the end of the line | 
bloody near froze and Mildred met me at the designated stop and took me home 
to her humble(and | mean humble) abode. The way she went on about her 
home in the office led me to believe that she lived in some palace, but the 
surroundings were extremely drab and the meal that she gave me was egregious 
to say the least. However, | was so chilled at this point, | would have eaten 
warm crow. Then her husband arrived. | did a double take. He was small and 
chubby, not at all like | had imagined, and on top of that was a bit unfriendly. 
| wondered what | had gotten myself into. 

Mildred also led me to believe that they were presenting this glorious 
production in some sort of huge theatre, but when we went to the rehearsal, | 
found a big gymnasium attached to the local elementary school and where was 
the piano? Right! It was not on the stage but on the gymnasium floor at stage 
left. How many times in my life have | played piano off the stage while every- 
body else was on. The next year | would be doing another benefit out at the 
Knowlton Boat Club playing the piano offstage as well. On top of this, | found 
that Mildred’s husband’s bit was to dress up as a female with some other turkeys 
and do a can-can or some such thing. Of course they wanted me to accompany 
them for this effort. | respectfully declined telling Mildred that | only played 
boogie woogie. | thought that was the end of the matter, but after a brief 
discussion with her hubby, she informed me that she wanted me to play two 
numbers of boogie woogie as a solo bit in their benefit. That was fine with me. 
| went home early that night since there was no need for me to rehearse | had 
no trouble getting home because it was still early. 

Mildred was quite excited about the benefit which was to take place in a 
few days and was constantly checking on me to make sure that | was going to 
make the date. The night arrived and this time | told her that | would eat 
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before | came. She said that was O.K.. | took the train out again and she met 
me as she had before and this time we went right over to the gymnasium. The 
show started just after we arrived and it was embarrassingly bad. My spot was 
coming up only after most of the other spots so | had to sit through all that 
crap and watch it. This is allright except that it is not too inspiring for sub- 
sequent playing. 

Finally my spot came up and | was announced and so forth and | sat 
down at the piano ready to knock everybody out. | plunged ahead and to my 
horror, the piano was one of those pianos with lead weights on the hammers 
and on top of that, it was so badly out of tune that you could hardly tell what 
key you were in. You see, folks, | had made the mistake of not trying out the 
piano at the rehearsal and assumed that it would be at least in some semblance 
of working order. | started to sweat profusely. | could hardly get the notes 
down, let alone play the goddamned thing. | pounded and banged and tried my 
very best, but nothing was working. All of the usual ploys that were so effective 
bombed. | could feel the audience’s disappointment, but | could not stand up and 
say, "Look folks, this piano is really a linotype machine in disguise." | had to 
grin and bear it. | don’t think there is anything quite like humiliating oneself in 
front of a large audience. After the first number, | arose to go, but Mildred came 
out and asked me to play another! | could not believe this! How many times did 
this woman want me to die? Wasn’t once enough? But before | could protest, 
she was there telling them that | was going to play another number! And so | 
did. 

Afterwards | could hardly look at anybody. Mildred was quite appreciative 
and pleasant, but | could see that she too was disappointed with my perform 
ance. On top of that, it was now about 12:30 a.m. | had to catch the last train. 
It was also 10 below zero Fahrenheit. | got on the train and it seemed like an 
eternity before | arrived at McGill street. | waited in front of the customs house 
for a 29. It was now after 1 am.. No 29 came | was freezing and | was 
hungry because | had eaten very lightly so that | might hurry out to Mildred’s 
place. Finally in desperation | started to walk towards Beaver Hall hill hoping 
that | might find something open and | could go inside to get warm. 

It was hard to believe that this same area that now had no signs of life 
at all, with the wind howling and the snow blowing in your face could be so 
active during the day-the center of Canada’s business world, the Wall street of 
Montreal as it was called in those days. Suddenly as | passed St. James street, | 
saw a light in the distance. Could it be? Yes, it looked like something was open. 
| headed towards that light and found that it was the Northeastern, one of those 
24 hour-a-day cafeteria style restaurants. The "tables" were these desk-like chairs 
with a marble top and at this hour in the morning, a lot of the rubby-dubs 
would pass out in those seats. | entered and looked over the menu. | had about 
25 cents in my pocket. Fortunately they had Beans and Franks for 14 cents so | 
took that and gobbled that up. That made me feel a lot better. The chef in 
there told me that the 29 did not start again until two thirty or so. | hung 
about for awhile until | got warmed up and then | went back out to catch the 
29. It finally came, but by that time | was thoroughly chilled once more. | got 
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home about 3:30 a.m. and when | entered, | was surprised to see my grand- 
mother waiting up for me "Where have you been?" she wanted to know. | 
related my travails. She then said, "Wait a minute, I'll get you something," and a 
moment later she came back with a hot toddy of brandy and handed it to me 
saying, "Here, drink this, it will make you feel a lot better." | drank it and she 
was right; | did feel a lot better and then after | drank it, | began to feel very 
sleepy and off to bed | went. 

| saw Mildred only the day after. She did not make it to work 
the next day, but after this, our relationship was somewhat strained. | 
think probably this was because she felt that | had seen through her 
delusion about her husband and surroundings and | felt that she had seen 
through my delusion about my piano prowess so we just gravitated away 
from one another. Of course when | told Art and Mervin about this 
incident, they just laughed heartily and said, "Well, that’s show biz." 
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Sometimes | think that there are 
laws operating that are above our under- 
standing. | say this because | have found 
that certain things have happened to me 
in my life which were so fortuitous that 
they stretched the laws of probability to 
the extreme. For example, my early musi- 
cal education, especially in jazz enabled me to be in close proximity to three 
different piano players in three separate institutions. Each and every one of these 
piano players was close to being a virtuoso in their particular style As | pointed 
out in the earlier chapters of this book, | was also fortunate to have Woody as 
my first piano teacher in my classical stage of learning. 

| have written about my earlier musical influences, but perhaps the most 
important one was a chap named, Bob, another piano player that | met at 
Clarkson College in 1949. Clarkson was a small engineering college in those days 
and shared the town of Potsdam with a State Teacher's College. This particular 
State Teacher’s College housed the Crane music school-at that time, one of the 
most prodigious in the country and it was right across the street from Clarkson! 
How amazing this was that | was thrust into such an environment, and by 
chance. 

| first met Bob at a jam session in 1949. | had heard about his playing 
but until this moment, | had not actually heard him play. | was amazed to see a 
very intelligent Jewish looking cat playing the most advanced jazz piano that | 
ever heard except for Lennie Tristano. | was so astonished at the sounds emanat- 
ing from the piano that | asked him if | could sit next to the piano so as to try 
to fathom what was transpiring. Bob said this would be fine and we became 
friends. He was very influential on my playing and | was convinced that he was 
a musical genius. He also played trumpet exactly like Miles Davis. | renember 
once inviting him over to listen to some Charlie Parker records and he asked if 
he could bring his trumpet. Sure, said |, and over he came He wanted to 
practice the Miles Davis solos that he had memorized along with the record. | 
didn’t tell him, however, that the record player was turning too slowly so that it 
dropped the key by a semitone. 

Bob came over took out his trumpet and | put on a record. He started to 
play and of course, he was completely out of tune by a semitone | laughed 
derisively and he said, "Put that on again for a minute, O.K.?" 
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"Sure," | said, and he listened to it very intently and then after the solo 
was over, he said, "O.K., put it on again." | did so and to my utter consterna- 
tion, he played the whole solo note for note perfectly in tune | could not 
believe it. | asked, "How could you transpose so quickly?" 

Said he, "I didn’t. | just listened for the notes relationships to one another 
so once you know the first note..." This illustrated to me how different his mind 
worked and illustrated a new facet of looking at music to me. Bob eventually 
became a chemical engineer. | contacted him after he graduated around 1953 
because | wanted to use him at one of the Jazz Workshop concerts, but it never 
gelled and | subsequently lost contact with him. 

Originally | was accepted at M.I.T. in Boston, but because of a freak 
circumstance involving my obtaining a late visa, they could not accept me as a 
student until the following year. M.I.T. never accepted late students, it seems. It 
was either go to work or find another college to go to-quick. Naturally | hastily 
rummaged through the catalogues that | had thrown in a box in the basement 
after my acceptance to M.I.T. had become a fact. These smaller engineering col- 
leges were affiliated with M.I.T.-approved by M.I.T. and the fact that one was 
accepted by M.I.T. automatically gained you entrance to the particular college of 
your choice. | happened to pick up the Clarkson catalogue first because it had 
nice colors-green and white and it was somewhere in New York, which was not 
too far away from Montreal. How strange life is! By this cavalier attitude and 
seemingly random choice by color, | stumbled into a new world of music. 

The Crane music school was full of beautiful pianos, just waiting to be 
practiced upon. Unfortunately, the administration did not appreciate jazz players 
too much and me in particular, being that | was not even a student at the 
school. However, this did not deter me from practicing there at every possible 
opportunity and they finally got tired of throwing me out. | had an ace in the 
hole as well. | had stumbled upon a baptist church that always left the back 
door unlocked and | used to sneak in there to play every time there were no 
pianos available at Crane. The minister would sometimes throw me out, but more 
often than not, he would allow me to practice One amusing incident occurred 
that might be worth mentioning here. 

Howie, a tenor player, and | were in the church one day running over 
some Tristano charts when suddenly the minister, his wife and two or three 
people, including the student services director from Clarkson burst into the 
church. We were totally taken by surprise, but the minister just said, "Hello, 
brother," or some such thing. The student services director came over out of 
curiosity to see why we were in the church. Howie said nothing of course | did 
all the talking. | told him that we were practicing for some project or other. 
This seemed to satisfy him for the moment and he turned to leave with the 
others who had completed their business. Howie started to play some bebop just 
as they were all leaving so the director walked back in to listen. | instantly 
started to play some classical music and he again asked more questions. Again he 
turned to leave as | started to play some modern chords. | saw him start to 
slow down again, so | broke into Mozart’s "Alla Turca." Instantly, he wheeled 
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around, looking me straight in the eye and asked, "Are you sure you're a bap- 
tist?" 

"Of course," | deadpanned and he hesitated for a moment not knowing 
whether to shit or wind his watch and then he left. This was too much for 
Howie, who happened to be Jewish and we both started to laugh so hard that | 
thought they would come back and chuck us out, but they did not. It was hard 
to believe that they were tolerating us just because they thought we were bap- 
tists, but | tell the story exactly as it happened. 

Potsdam was an interesting town. It had a peculiar admixture of residents. 
There were the engineering students from Clarkson rooming at various houses 
around the town and most of their free time was spent in looking for a decent 
restaurant, a decent girl or a decent beer(not necessarily in that order). The 
Potsdam State Teachers College was just across the street from Clarkson and 
being that this was essentially a college catering to the Arts, there were scores of 
females attracted to the establishment, which was a godsend to the all male 
student body at Clarkson. Potsdam had it all over Malone in this respect for 
Malone had a deficit of females, due largely to the proximity of PSTC and to the 
dullness of the town. The freshman branch was originally in Malone, but later 
moved to Potsdam. 

Malone had nicer stores, restaurants and houses than did Potsdam, but the 
atmosphere of the environs was not really conducive to the more esoteric intellec- 
tual atmosphere of the university. Potsdam on the other hand, tolerated the col- 
lege crowd and actually learned to enjoy them. However, the restaurants in 
Potsdam were atrocious and the movie theater was the pits. At least Malone 
housed two cinemas-lovingly called "The Scratch" and "The Itch" by the student 
body that frequented them almost daily. There were also much nicer rooms to 
rent in Malone On the whole they were cleaner and more modern, but the 
landiadies were far less tolerant than those in Potsdam. The bars and other 
establishments that musicians played in around Malone might best be epitomized 
by a place called "Mill’s and Bill’s’. This place has to be seen to be believed. | 
never played there, but Howie did and sometimes | would go there to hear some 
of my fellow musicians and to see how they were getting along. 

The band was usually a square dance band. The musicians in the band 
looked like they came straight out of a Bugs Bunny cartoon. The smoke from 
burning cigarettes etc. was so thick that you could not see more than two feet 
in front of you. The chief recreation in this place was skittles, which was a form 
of miniature bowling on a device that looked like a pinball machine. Sometimes 
after belting a few, the customers would get into a violent argument about who 
did what and so on and a fight would ensue. One of my classmates, a fellow by 
the name of George, was hired there as a bouncer and he earned his money for 
every other Monday as he would appear in class with some new lumps that he 
acquired at Mill’s and Bill’s. You might now ask, were there actual people that 
were named Mill and Bill or what? Yes, folks, there were. Mildred and William 
and yes, they were married and making a small fortune even though the place 
was torn apart every now and again by a large fracas. 
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Potsdam’s worst den of iniquity was a kindergarten compared to Mill’s and 
Bill’s. Its name was Fioco’s and its best feature was that they made REAL pizza, 
replete with a bona fide brick oven and a little old Italian lady to make the 
pizzas. 

Howie lived in a large apartment shared with four other students. The 
"head" of this motley crew was an Italian fellow named Al. Al called the shots 
and was supported by his Italian friends, who sort of established a college Mafia 
in Potsdam. The other four, Freddie, Bernie, Dom and Lou, were always about in 
various combinations consulting with Al. Al was the boss of this outfit, largely 
due to his prowess with women. He was worse than Errol Flynn. It was rumored 
that one of the wives that he was swiving at the time became pregnant and it 
was amusing for those "in the know" to see the woman traipsing around Potsdam 
with her brood, all blond and blue-eyed except the youngest who was the spit- 
ting image of Al. 

Since Howie and | were pals and | was around the apartment quite a bit, 
Al got curious about me before he could "accept" me, he had to sort me out 
somehow, so to do this, he invited me to a big supper of spaghetti one night. | 
must have passed whatever test there was because from then on, | was consid- 
ered as "one of the boys." Indeed, when | got a job at Fioco’s later on, Al made 
certain that we were always paid promptly, that our table always had a bottle of 
gin and a bottle of rye on it and that we were treated properly. He and his 
friends would always come to the jam sessions we had, bringing lots of girls and 
anybody else they could pick up along the way. The sessions were always packed 
with people and this was largely due to Al and his boys. 

Al had also been a war hero, having obtained a silver star, | believe He 
was always nice to me, but | was much more friendly with Freddie, who hap- 
pened to play the accordion. Maybe the fact that he had a bit of the musician in 
him enabled me to feel more comfortable with him than | did with Al, | don't 
know. 

Crane music school had a room where they kept all sorts of musical 
instruments, which they would lend out to the students on occasion. Some of the 
students used to commandeer these instruments for gigs they played and it was 
not uncommon to see a big German acoustic bass, worth about $2000 being 
played in some jam session around the town. All of the musicians at the Crane 
school that played jazz were excellent and most of them played more than one 
instrument. It was not uncommon to see the musicians swapping instruments at 
jam sessions, showing considerable prowess on any of the instruments that they 
played. To borrow the instruments from the instrument room, one had to "break 
in" by disengaging a lock on one of the back windows and climbing in. Natu- 
rally, it was unbeknownst to the janitor or the administration that this particular 
lock had this particular quirk in it. We musicians at Clarkson also knew about 
this window and would sometimes avail ourselves of an instrument or two when 
the need arose, but we always returned them at the end of the job. 

Freddie had a car and so did Dom. Freddie and Bernie would always go 
out together and Dom and Lou would be seen together. When the need arose, Al 
would have either car at his disposal. On occasion, Freddie or Dom would allow 
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one of the other members of our group to use the car, but this was rare. 
However, more often than not, either Freddie or Dom would take us to any 
music gig that we might have and they would always check on us after the job 
in case we had no backup ride. Most of the time, since it was a small town, we 
could always get one of the customers to drive us home after the job. 

When | was first starting to play gigs, | met this piano player one night 
named Phil. Phil was not a bebopper, but he could play the best commercial 
piano that | have ever heard in my life, before or since. He had a style that was 
hard to describe, but he played like Carmen Cavillaro, Eddy Duchin and Frankie 
Carle all rolled up into one. He did not have Liberace’s technique, but every time 
he played anywhere, the public seemed to flock to that particular club and all of 
the establishment owners within an one hundred mile radius were always vying 
for his services. Phil loved bebop, but for some reason, he could not seem to 
play it well although he did play it passably. He thus admired the piano players 
that could play, like myself, even though, we could never even approach the 
sophisticated style that he had mastered. Phil scared everybody-even Bob, of 
whom | mentioned before, because every time he walked into a place where any 
other musicians were playing, the boss would always corner him and ask him to 
take the job, promising him more money. Phil had integrity, however, and | don't 
think that he ever took a job away from anybody, even though there were times 
when | knew that he needed it. On occasion he would show me some of the 
tricks that he used, but | never learned enough of them to be able to generalize 
them to every tune like he did. It was said that during the summer(remember 
this is in the forties) that he used to make $300/wk in the Adirondacks playing. 
| don’t doubt it. 

Anyway, this particular night, he came in with two gorgeous looking girls, 
who turned out to be very friendly and particularly so to any musicians. Phil 
introduced them to me and | did not think too much about it until | heard that 
they had a car so not having a ride home that night, | asked Phil if it would be 
possible for them to take us home. Phil said certainly and | thought no more 
about the matter until one week later when | had another gig. | was just about 
to go to it when a car pulled up to my door. It was the same car with the 
same two girls. They had come on their own to pick us up. | was flabbergasted. 

We went to the job and although we were scuffling through it, the girls 
seemed to be quite elated at our poor performances. | sensed that there might be 
something more on their minds except music, but | dismissed this idea since they 
were a lot older than we were and a lot more sophisticated. After the job, the 
girls decided that they wanted to go to another place where there was a jam 
session. | was tired and so was my friend, but we agreed. We went and al- 
though Phil was there and they seemed to know every musician’s name, incred- 
ibly they opted to stay with us for the night. | was sure that we were going to 
have to come home by cab or some other means of transportation. We stayed 
until about 3:30 and | was really getting tired and fed up and so was my friend 
so we cajoled the girls into driving us home. We had come a long way and the 
weather had turned chilly. As soon as | got in the warm car, | put my head on 
the back of the front seat and flaked out. The next thing | knew, there was a 
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very irate driver shaking me to wake me and telling me that | was home. 
Without further hesitation or ado, | said, "Thank you," got out of the car and 
went in and flopped into bed immediately. 

The next day my friend advised me that the girls were extremely pissed 
off, but although | was sorry, there was little | could do about it. After that | 
used to see them from time to time at the sessions, but they steered clear of 
me. The whole incident gave Phil a big chuckle and sometimes he would refer to 
it. 

| used to hang out with this fellow named Bill. | first met Bill in a pool 
room, of all places and we just seemed to hit it off. We were a constant duo 
and sometimes would play jobs together. Bill played trumpet, Howie on tenor and 
myself on piano. When we could borrow a bass, sometimes Bill would play bass 
rather than the trumpet. He was equally facile on both instruments in that he 
couldn't play either very well. 

We obtained this gig out of town way up on a high hill that one could 
only get to by car up a winding road. It seems this fellow had built a bar on 
top of this hill and his main attraction was a large TV set in which he had 
invested and being on such high ground, he naturally surmised that he would 
easily get programs from New York city. He managed to get a couple of stations 
when the weather was not inclement, but that was also not most of the time 
and in the winter, all one could see was more snow. 

However, he had hired us and so Dom drove us up there, but soon left 
when the boss promised to take us home and when he saw that there were no 
customers. It was a very weird job. There we were, the first time just Howie 
and | playing to a completely empty house. The boss was even in the other 
room! Incredibly, though, two people showed up and were ushered into the 
section where we were playing with great aplomb. They got up to dance after 
we started to play and then mysteriously, Howie suddenly drew a blank in the 
middie of a well-known tune. It was one of those situations that should have 
been easy-namely, when Howie dropped out, | would take over the melody with 
no problem and keep the music going, but just as incredibly, | drew a blank 
immediately after he did, so that neither of us could think of anything to play 
for about a second or two, let alone think of the tune that we were supposed to 
be playing. At this precise moment, the two of us looked at one another and we 
both broke out into hysterical laughter, brought on no doubt by the occurrence 
of the moment and the utter ludicrousness of the whole ambience. Here we were 
on a remote mountain top with some bar owner trying to attract clientele with a 
TV that did not work, paying us $15 apiece(a good wage in those days), no 
drummer or bass player and two customers! It was too much for our limited 
sense of credulity and thus we ended up doing the only thing that one can do 
in ridiculous situations and that was to laugh heartily. 

Of course the poor couple on the dance floor were completely befuddled by 
our bizarre behavior especially when we both fell down(literally) on the stage 
and continued laughing for about five minutes. Tears were rolling down our 
cheeks and we could not regain our composure. Every time we would start to 
play again, we would suddenly stop and burst out laughing. It was very embar- 
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rassing and the couple gave up and sat down. So did we. The couple left and 
we continued playing until about one a.m. when the boss finally came in to tell 
us to leave. He wanted to get home and he wanted to take us home right away. 

Now | must backtrack a moment to say that Bill said that he might come 
to the gig just to help us out and to get a bass just in case he should core. 
This was no problem and we had Dom stop by the school to pick up one of the 
basses. We then went to the job. Now the problem was to get the bass back to 
the school. We had planned on having Bill take it back at the end of the night 
when the boss took us home, but since Bill never showed, we were now stuck 
with the bass. We quickly told the boss that the bass had to be returned to the 
school and would he mind dropping it off on the way home? He did not like it 
too much, but he agreed to do it. Howie and | took the bass out to his car. 
The boss unlocked the door and then went back inside to check something. The 
standard way to put a big acoustic bass in a car is through the front, over the 
front seat and rest the peg on the shelf in back of the back seat. | got into the 
back seat and Howie placed the bass over the front seat. Unbeknownst to us, the 
rubber protector on the end of the peg sticking out of the bottom of the bass 
had come off. Thus, when Howie put the bass over the seat, | thought that all 
that was necessary was to lift the bottom part of the bass up until the peg 
rested on the shelf back of the seat. | put my hand under the bass and lifted. | 
heard "rrriippppppp". As soon as we heard this sound, we realized what had 
happened. Howie immediately broke into spasms of uncontrollable laughter. So did 
1. The boss was just coming back to the car. Would he notice the nice new 
acquisition to his back seat? We hoped not. Just to make sure, | moved the bass 
over as far as | dared and sat so that my torso covered the spot. The boss 
returned and both of us had to stifle our laughter all the way home. We figured 
that this would be the last time we would ever play at this place 

Not so, for in two weeks, this same boss wanted us back again, but this 
time with two more men! | had forgotten about the date completely and had 
gone to a movie’ When | emerged from the darkened theater, | was suddenly 
being accosted and yelled at, "Keith, where the hell have you been? We've been 
looking all over for you." At first | didn’t realize what all the fuss was about 
until | suddenly remembered-gig! | pretended that | knew all about it. | said, "No 
sweat, what time is it?" 

"You idiot, were already ten minutes late! We got Freddie to fill in for 
you." Sure enough, there was Freddie with his accordion. Freddie hardly ever 
played jobs. | was then told by Al, "Freddie’s going to take you up to the gig. 
Then Dom and Lou are going to come to get you around one. They’re going to 
Caughnawaga." 

"Caughnawaga, what the hell for?" | asked. 

"They've got a couple of girl friends there," Al replied. 

"Are you sure they're going to get back by one?" 

"No sweat, they’re just going to get laid. Then they're coming right back." 
With that we all piled into Freddie’s car and he whisked us up to the job. Bill 
alternated between trumpet and bass and Freddie played a few tunes and left. 
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We actually had eight people at once in the club at one point in the evening 
and the job went a lot better than the previous time. 

One o'clock finally came and we had to cajole the boss into waiting 
around for Dom and Lou, who had not shown up yet. Where were they? One 
thirty came and went. Still no Dom and Lou. The boss was becoming extremely 
vexed. He was late, he said. He could not take us home, he said, but he could 
take us down the mountain to a diner bus stop and there we could get a bus 
home. Howie and | looked at each other. Bill had split earlier with some girl- 
friend. What could we do? We waited fifteen more minutes. Still Dom and Lou 
did not show. The boss took us down to the bus stop. It was cold as hell and 
the little diner or whatever it was closed, of course. The boss had left and 
Howie and | decided to hitchhike. The trouble was, it was now two am. and 
there were very few cars. It was also about ten degrees F. 

We were just about to rant and rave when we saw this car whiz by and 
go up the mountain. Could it be? Howie and | yelled as loudly as we could. The 
car suddenly stopped and backed down the road. It was Dom and Lou! We 
climbed into the warm car. "Hurry up, you guys," said Dom. "Yeah, we've got to 
get out of here," said Lou. 

"Why," we asked. 

"Uh, we had a bit of trouble at the reservation," said Lou. 

"Yeah, we almost got scalped," added Dom. 

"Don’t put us on," Howie said. 

"It’s no put-on," one of them continued. "We were caught fucking the 
chief’s daughter by one of her brothers and the next thing we knew, the whole 
God damned camp was up in arms." 

"We were chased by a whole gang. We were lucky to get to our car. They 
even chased us by car for a while." 

"Yeah, for all we know, they might still be after our asses." 

"The bastards were going to scalp us. They had tomahawks and every- 
thing." 

Howie and | started laughing. At first we did not believe them, but after a 
bit we could see that they were really scared and serious. They took us home 
telling us more details about the whole affair and as far as | know, they never 
went back to see that indian girl. 

Although Bill and | were together almost every day, there were periods 
where | would not see him at all. These periods varied. Sometimes it would be 
for a week, sometimes two, sometimes a couple of days. When | would ask 
where he had gone, he would tell me that he was playing some job or other. 
Then one day, he disappeared altogether. Howie told me that he heard that Bill 
was playing a job in a town thirty miles away. | let it go at that. 

Meanwhile, as it was now summer, | got restless and decided to hitchhike 
to Montreal for the weekend. | did so and went to see some friends and when | 
got back the next Monday, my landlady said to me, "Hey, where were you, the 
FBI was looking for you." | laughed and assumed that she had missed me that 
weekend and so | replied, "Yeah, sure, | know." | chuckled a bit at this and then 
went over to school and one of the teachers spotted me in the hall, came over 
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and said, "Hey, the FBI was looking for you." What was this, thought I, some 
gross joke? | decided to go the tavern for a few beers. | was no sooner in there 
than one of my friends came up and said, "Hey, the FBI was looking for you." 
Now | was getting irate. | said again, "Yeah, sure." 

"No, no shit, man, the FBI was all over looking for you. I’m serious." 

"Are you sure it’s me they want?" 

"Yes, they said to tell you that they’re coming again next weekend." | had 
a hard time believing this until | went to Fioco’s that night to play and Fioco 
himself told me the same thing. Then | started to worry a bit, but | thought oh 
well, I'll find out what they want next week. They never showed up that week- 
end. This has got to be a big joke, | thought. The next weekend after that | 
decided to hitchhike again to Montreal. | did so, but this time when | came 
back, | was stopped at the border on some pretext or other and not allowed to 
go back to Potsdam. What’s more, | had stayed the week in Montreal returning 
on the weekend to play the job at Fioco’s. It was a holiday weekend and | had 
to wait until the following Tuesday before | could go before the BSI(Board of 
Special Inquiry) to clear myself for reentry to the U.S.. | could not believe this. | 
had no money and no place to stay. | managed to borrow some money from a 
girl friend and | stayed in some rooms on St. Denis street until Tuesday. 

When | went to the BSI meeting at the Consulate, | thought that | was in 
some movie or something, what with all the ceremony and swearing on bibles 
and the like. They had a panel of very unfriendly characters all sitting around a 
big table firing questions at me like "Are you now or have you ever been a 
member of the Communist party?" Of course, | said no and when they asked if | 
belonged to any organizations, | told then | was a member of the Musician's 
Union. They did not find this the least bit droll. They really cross-examined me. | 
could not believe some of their questions, but finally after two hours of this 
horseshit, they suddenly arose, smiled and cleared me, but they would not tell 
me why they had gone through all this rigmarole. 

When | got back, | pieced it all together via information that my friends 
had given to me. It seems that Bill was a communist! Bill never talked to me 
about politics. In fact, | would have sworn that he was as apolitical as you could 
get, but it seems like he was deeply involved in the communist party and the 
FBI was curious about me assuming guilt by association. Also, when Bill had 
disappeared supposedly to that music job, it was because he was one step ahead 
of the FBI, who wanted to place him under arrest. When they came to see me 
and | wasn’t there the first time, they might have passed it off as bad timing, 
but when | wasn’t there the second time they came(by coincidence), there was 
no way that anybody could convince them that | was not involved somehow. | 
think this incident illustrates how seemingly innocent friendships and weird coinci- 
dences can sometimes screw up a person’s whole life and make him or her 
appear to be guilty of something of which he is completely unawares. In my 
case, fortunately the fates worked both ways since | had lived out my early years 
in the U.S. and they had all those records of me But what if | had been a 
Canadian and there were no files on me? Would | have ever been able to go 
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back to the U.S.? Would they have arrested me at the border perhaps? Who 
Knows? 

When | was cleared, | was allowed to come back only to get my chattels. 
| was to then return to Montreal and | could reapply for another visa at any 
future time without any prejudice. As it so happens, | was going to have to wait 
two semesters before | could reapply to Clarkson due to a disciplinary matter and 
when | returned to my rooming house to garner my possessions, Al came to see 
me. | was surprised to see him for | did not know that he was around Potsdam 
during the summer and | had not seen him since the spring. He called me over 
and said, "Where are you going?" 

"Back to Montreal," | answered. 

"What are you going to do now?" 

"I’m going to complete my university up there now." 

"Why don’t you stay here? You can stay here if you want, you know." 

"No, man, | don’t think they'll let me back in anyway." 

"Why didn’t you come to Al in the first place? It would have never gone 
this far." 

"The dean took disciplinary action. What could you do?" 

"| could have fixed it. | can still fix it. You want to come back? I'll get 
you back. Al’ll fix it for you." 

"Naw, man, it’s O.K., I’ve got a bad taste in my mouth now. It wouldn't 
be the same." 

"| understand. But if you change your mind, you let old Al know, O.K.?" 

"Sure, man, | appreciate it and | should have told you sooner, but | didn't 
think you would be too interested and | certainly wasn’t aware that you could 
help me." 

"| can help you-don’t worry. Good luck and keep in touch." And with that, 
Al left and | never saw him again, but | did hear from him a couple of times 
after that. One day while living in Montreal | received a letter with just the 
name "Keith" and the address on the front of it. No last name was indicated. It 
was from Al and | assumed that he had forgotten my last name He had also 
sent me a card previously, again with just my first name and address on it. He 
had written the letter asking me to take Dom and Lou to some good jazz spots 
as they were coming to Montreal for a visit. | think | phoned him to tell him 
that | would be delighted to do this. | figured that they would never show up 
anyway, but they did within the month. | took them to all of the jazz spots that 
| knew in those days and one of my favourites was the Beaver Cafe, which then 
was featuring Yvan Landry on vibes. | used to go to hear him from time to time 
since | enjoyed his playing immensely. 

This night, Dom, Lou and | went to see Yvan, who was working with a 
trio- a guitar and bass. The guitar player always got very keen when any musi- 
cians came to see the group since he thought that they were coming to listen to 
him as well as Yvan. He also liked to sing, especially after he had had a few 
beers and tonight was no exception since Dom and Lou were plying all of us 
with beers. Yvan was in great shape and Dom and Lou really enjoyed his play- 
ing. They also were scouting around the dance floor for some "cunt" as Dom so 
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succinctly put it and eventually, the table had two more persons sitting at it. 
Every now and then, Dom and Lou would dance with the girls they had picked 
up and during one of these numbers, the guitar player decided that he would 
now sing. He gave Yvan the cue, who had now switched from vibes to piano, 
and burst into song. The place was jumping and the guitar player got carried 
away. He opened his mouth even wider to sing even louder and then the unex- 
pected happened-his teeth fell out, bounced on the floor in front of him, caromed 
off the mike stand and landed in front of one of the dancers. Dom and Lou had 
just taken a breather from dancing and when they saw this happen, the two of 
them fell out laughing. The guitar player, hoping that nobody would _ notice, 
quickly went to retrieve his teeth, but alas, just as he reached down to fetch 
them, one of the people dancing accidentally kicked them across the floor. It was 
such perfect timing that Dom and Lou were now in hysteria. So was | and it 
was very amusing to see the guitar player frantically running around after his 
teeth, never quite getting ahold of them, because some other dancer would inad- 
vertently kick them aside Finally, he managed to wrest then away from the 
unsponsored soccer players on the dance floor. The poor fellow was mortified and 
we did not see him the rest of the night nor did he even dare to glance in our 
direction the rest of the night. 

All that Dom and Lou could talk about whenever they referred to our 
outing was that time "that that cat’s choppers hit the deck" as Dom would say. | 
saw Dom and Lou a couple of times more when they came to Montreal, but 
then | lost touch with them until | obtained a job with a firm in the U.S. 
working on automobile radios. One day when | was wandering about in the 
plant, | suddenly came across Lou, of all people! He had graduated from Clarkson 
and was now working in the same plant. | could not believe it. Of course we 
discussed old times, but | obtained another job and again lost contact with him 
and have not seen him again to this day. 

| saw Freddie one more time. By chance | had obtained a job in Florida 
and then | had an opportunity to go back to school to obtain a Master's degree. 
Being in Florida, | had a choice of two universities-the University of Florida or 
the University of Miami. | chose the latter simply because | was tired of living in 
small towns. Gainesville did not appeal to me whereas Miami did. Thus | found 
myself living in Miami attending school. To my utter amazement, | found that my 
old college friend, Howie, was attending the U of M also. He was studying law. 
We quickly renewed our old friendship but did not play too many gigs together 
since Howie had not taken proper care of his tenor saxophone and parts of it 
had become green. He still played on occasion, though, and he surprised me on 
New Year's eve in 1957 by announcing that he was still in touch with Freddie 
and Freddie wanted us to have a reunion playing a job at a special New Year's 
eve party with some of his friends at the Riviera Motel in Miami Beach-these 
friends being the Santini brothers. Howie told me to find a bass player. This was 
a formidable task since most of the musicians had already been hired for New 
Year’s eve. Of course the fact that the job was from 10 p.m. to 3 am. and only 
paid $30 might have added to our difficulty! 
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| finally found one and fortunately he had a car and drove me sore place 
on Miami beach. When | arrived, | was both surprised and delighted to see 
Freddie once again. When | first entered, he was already up on the stage playing 
his accordion-just as badly as ever, but he was having a great time and since he 
knew all of the Italian songs, the guests were already singing along with him 
and everybody seemed to be having a good time. After he finished, Howie and | 
joined him on the stand and figuring that it would be like old times, we started 
to play "Everything Happens To Me" which was our theme song(for good rea- 
sons). Howie put his horn to his lips and blew and nothing came out! He tried 
again-still nothing. Howie hadn't played for a long time, but more than that, his 
horn was practically all green now and it was not responding. | started to laugh. 
Freddie started to laugh. The bass player was completely confused. He was prob- 
ably wondering who these idiots were with whom he got himself entangled. 

Howie started laughing also and this brought back the memories of the bar 
on the mountain. | kept on playing, but we were still laughing. Now the audi- 
ence was beginning to wonder what was so funny. Howie finally managed to 
play a bit of the melody and the people started dancing again. We struggled 
through the first set and then Freddie took us all over to a table reserved for 
the musicians and we all talked over old times. Freddie said that he was in the 
"construction business" with his old man, but when | questioned him further, | 
could never quite understand what he was constructing. Freddie also seemed ex- 
tremely nervous, always looking around furtively and every once in a while, he 
would disappear to chat with some people. Then he would come back. 

The second set went along reasonably well except that the Santini brothers 
did not like any of the tunes we were playing. It seems that they did not like 
jazz all that much. Freddie had assured me that this was a "blowing gig’. | 
reminded him of this and he said everything was O.K., but | could see that it 
was not, especially when the brothers started to refer to me as "banana boy", a 
derogatory term that Italians use, referring to the labourers on boats that ship 
bananas. This was all explained to me by Freddie, of course. | was beginning to 
feel a bit uncomfortable, but Freddie kept assuring me that everything was all- 
right. 

We played "Auld Lang Syne", of course, and all the other crap that 
one usually plays on New Year's eve jobs, but towards the end of the 
third set, Howie's lip gave out! His upper lip became all rubbery and he 
had to quit playing. This left me with the bass player and Freddie Then 
Freddie disappeared and | found myself doing the job as a duo. Naturally 
| had to play all of the New Year’s eve tunes this way although | think 
that Freddie joined me for Auld Lang Syne Although | was pleased to 
see Freddie, | was not one bit pleased about this job and indeed, | could 
have worked with someone else for more money and played more jazz on 
that job as well, but sometimes these things happen. Later | was glad 
that | had worked this job and seen Freddie for it was the last time 
that | did see him. He and his father were killed in their private plane 
by an explosion over some lake in the adirondacks. | dont think ther 
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bodies were ever recovered. Howie and | could only speculate as to what 
really happened. 
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| think that you really have to be a 
jazz musician to truly understand or accept 
this next story. Of all the toilets | played, the 
Chanteclair club in Montreal will always stand 
out in my memory as the nadir of them all. 

i The term "toilets" is jazz vernacular for night 
| CZ PiaaT rir clubs and adequately describes the general en- 
(oon meeanesed vironment and atmosphere of the average 
club. The Chanteclair was a rather small club 
by Montreal standards and was housed next 
to the old courthouse in Montreal. | think 
this location alone might make some sort of 
a social statement. 

Quite a few jazz musicians graced the stage(if you can call it that) of the 
Chanteclair mostly because being what it was, the average working non-jazz musi- 
cian would very seldom be seen there, since he played the music that "the people 
wanted to hear". Of course, this music was never jazz music and so the jazz 
musician would find himself usually playing on the outskirts of the city, in joints 
that were specifically designated as "jazz joints" or in the seediest of clubs, where 
no other musician would dare to venture. There was another way out, needless 
to say, and this was to play "commercial", but the purist jazz musician considered 
this as prostituting his artistic integrity and chose to play jazz for peanuts in 
dives rather than to have to play commercial. Sometimes his outlook would 
change, however, when they had a family to consider. 

On this occasion, Tuesday night October 7, 1952 | had the privilege of 
working with Hal Gaylor on bass, Billy White on guitar and some drummer that 
came with the club. The job paid $10 for the night, which was not too bad for 
those days. The atmospheric aroma when you first entered was enough to make 
you gag. Most clubs have the usual admixture of stale cigarette smoke and 
fermented beer with a dash of old breath thrown in for good measure. This place 
was even worse, since there was the slightest hint of shit permeating the usual 
odor and once in a while, a waft of dried piss would tickle your nostrils. Also, 
one could not see more than about ten feet in front of him for the cigarette and 
cigar smoke was that dense. So much for the atmosphere. 

The clientele was something else. | saw humanoids in there that | saw 
only in Brandon’s medical textbooks or in National Geographic magazines. Most of 
the men were of the Neanderthal type with a few "normal" people interspersed 
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throughout the club. They were all nursing beers, busily engaged in loud discus- 
sions with each other or some of the women(and | use the term loosely). The 
women mostly looked like old douchebags, but occasionally, you would see one 
that still had some semblance of good looks somehow despoiled by a misspent 
youth. It is hard to describe these women accurately. But if anybody has ever 
been to a carnival and scrutinized the women that work there, they will have 
some idea of how the women at the Chanteclair looked. There were hard lines in 
their features. In some of them it looked like their "crow’s feet" had been carved 
in their faces by chisels. But what was really depressing to any sensitive observer 
was the innate sadness coupled with an icy merciless look in their eyes. They 
looked like they had had it and had seen all there was to see that had anything 
to do with adversity. In a way it was scary. How could a society like ours with 
so much to offer have affected these creatures so perniciously? | was glad that | 
could leave this environment at the end of the evening and go hore to a nice 
wife and a comfortable bed. 

We started to play but the clientele ignored us completely. To them we 
probably provided the background noise and were part of the ambience-something 
akin to background music for the movies. When it’s there you never notice it, 
when it’s not there, you miss it. On the other hand, we were not bothered by 
them either so we just played the first set and during our break, we repaired to 
the nearest restaurant for a coffee or something. | don’t think any of us wanted 
to hang about in the bar. 

During the second set, there was a great commotion over on one side of 
the bar. A small group of men were cavorting with the hookers and they were 
all laughing and joking. They seemed to be having so much fun that it naturally 
attracted our attention and Hal and | peered over as we were playing to see if 
we could catch what was going on. Then we saw what the laughing was about. 
One of the men had procured an empty glass from one of the tables. The whole 
group was now standing near the wall but away from the tables. All of a 
sudden, one of the hookers grabbed the glass, lifted her skirts and peed in it, 
filling it to the brim. | looked at Hal in disbelief. He smiled at me knowingly. | 
looked back. As soon as the glass had filled and the hooker had finished making 
her contribution, the guy holding the glass suddenly put it to his lips and drank 
all of its contents! At first | thought that | had not seen properly, and | again 
looked at Hal and this time said, "Did you see that?" 

"| saw it man," said Hal. 

"| don't believe this," | quickly retorted. 

"Believe it, I’ve seen stuff like that before," said Hal. All of this conversing 
was taking place while we were still playing, but we did not miss a beat. | must 
admit that this bit topped the doctors at the McGill Union, but then | had not 
seen them in action with females. 

After that incident, the rest of the night was anticlimactic, really. There 
were a_few§ scuffle and every now and again, you would hear, 
smack..slap..bap..bap..and one of the waiters would run over and separate the 
parties involved. Fortunately none of the musicians got involved in any of the 
fracases that night. 
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This is not always the case, however, and | remember another job with 
Don, the drummer up at a place north of Montreal called St. Gabriel de Brandon. 
The job was for one week commencing Monday July 21, 1954 through Sunday 
July 31, 1954. All went well until Saturday July 30, 1954. On this evening, we 
were playing a trio gig and John, the bass player left to run an errand during 
the break and asked me to watch out for his bass. | said | would be delighted. 
That was mistake number one. Mistake number two followed in due course when 
| asked one of the customers who took it upon himself to play with John’s bass 
to desist immediately. This fellow became extremely agitated and surly and started 
to get physical. | did not mind too much and | was about to wrestle a bit with 
him when suddenly one of the waiters whispered to me that he was a Judo 
instructor at a nearby boot camp! | decided that maybe | had better talk to him 
rather than tussle with him. He was very obnoxious and aggressive, but | man- 
aged to calm him down a bit. Don was not impressed by his credentials at all 
and had grabbed his metal sticks. He also interceded and the fellow backed down 
at that point, but later after the next set, this jiu- jitsu fellow was looking all 
over the place for me. | had beaten a hasty retreat to my room for | am not 
into pain at all. 

Don was laughing heartily at me, but | just told him that if he wanted 
the exercise to go ahead. | was going to pass on this one. Well, the drunker this 
jiu-jitsu fellow became, the more belligerent he became and | had a hell of a 
time avoiding him that night, but somehow | managed. | was also a bit miffed, 
because it wasn’t even my bass, but John made no attempt to chastise this fellow 
either. The jiu-jitsu fellow continued drinking the whole night but the next day 
when | entered the bar to do some practicing, he had either forgotten about the 
imbroglio or he just decided that it wasn’t worth the effort and he never both- 
ered me subsequently. 

Sometimes one runs into very obnoxious bosses instead of or in conjunction 
with obnoxious customers. One such incident involved Don again as well as 
George, a tenor saxophone player. George had decided to hire the two of us for 
a gig in a hotel room rented by this big company on Friday November 5, 1954. 
Don and | assumed that this was a jazz job and | think George did as well 
although he did mention that we might have to play a few "commercial" nun 
bers. 

When we arrived at the job, George was already there in somewhat of a 
dither as it was almost time to go on and one of the company bosses was 
starting to give him a hard time Don and | looked at each other. Both of us 
were thinking the same thing-not again! As Don started to unpack his drums, this 
very aggressive character started hovering around making gratuitous remarks about 
when we were going to start and what kind of music did we play? and so on. 

Somebody called him over for something and he left and we started to 
play. We were starting to swing and enjoy ourselves when suddenly this same 
asshole comes over again and begins to criticize the music. It was obvious from 
his criticism that he knew nothing about music anyway. George was becoming 
frustrated. He wanted to please the fellow, but the fellow was not about to be 
assuaged by George. He started making remarks about my piano playing so | 
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looked at him and said, "How would you know whether | was good or bad, 
anyway? You obviously don’t know anything about music." and | hastened to add, 
"or probably about much else either." This remark put the fellow into an apoplec- 
tic fit. He started insulting Don and telling us that we were supposed to take 
orders, that we were hired by him and he was going to tell us what to do, 
and... 

That was it for Don, for he said, "O.K., that’s it. Nobody tells me what to 
do or how to play and especially not you, you big tub of shit." The asshole 
stopped talking and his mouth dropped open in disbelief. Don continued, "We're 
musicians-jazz musicians, and good ones. We're not lackeys and we're not taking 
any crap from somebody like you for $15. You can shove it," and with that, Don 
started to dismantle his drums and pack them up. George paled visibly and then 
practically fainted when | chimed in and said, "Yeah, and that goes for me too." 
Poor George, he had not bargained for this and he needed the money for this 
gig desperately. The asshole suddenly changed his tune Said he, "Well | didn't 
mean to insult you.." 

"Well, what the hell did you mean?" asked Don. "If you want us to play 
something for you, then ask nicely, we'll try to please you, but don’t start 
coming on to us like we're some sort of slaves or something." 

"Er- perhaps | was a bit hasty. | just wanted to make sure that everything 
was going allright." | could not believe this. The guy was backing down. In 
another five minutes, Don had the fellow eating out of his hand. As the after- 
noon(or evening, | can’t remember which) wore on, the atmosphere definitely 
improved, but that was the last time that George hired us for a gig that even 
had a hint of playing anything commercial. 

There is an advantage of being a piano player in that you don't have to 
carry your own instrument to the job. There is a disadvantage in that usually the 
piano is in some sort of state of decay. It usually was an upright, replete with 
the cigarette burns, broken keys and strings and more often than not, utterly out 
of tune. The joke that Oscar Peterson tells about the night club owner's response 
to the musician complaining about the piano by saying, "There’s nothing wrong 
with the piano, | just had it painted," is really no joke | actually heard this 
from two separate night club managers when | was playing. 

Talking about pianos reminds me of this one gig that | had in the furthest 
recesses of the East end of Montreal in the early sixties. | worked a lot of gigs 
with a drummer friend, named Jacques, who himself had a friend-a_ trumpet 
player named Gilles. Gilles was a soft drink salesman and used to obtain week- 
end jobs playing music because of his connections and proximity to all the clubs 
that he serviced. Some of these jobs were memorable. 

When we arrived at our destination, we found that it was a gymnasium! 
It was not attached to a school or anything, it was just a gymnasium. Of course 
nobody spoke any English so mum was the word for me since | had no desire in 
letting on that | was a "squarehead" in that territory. There was a stage, but 
there did not seem to be a piano. | asked Gilles, "Where’s the piano, man?" 
Gilles looked about and seeing nothing reiterated my question en francais to the 
man that looked like he was in charge. There followed a few exchanges back 
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and forth between various fellows until one of them went to this large gray 
packing crate which had this huge padlock on it and some casters on the bottom. 
He wheeled it out on to the stage indicating that this was the piano! 

Then he produced this big key, removed the padlock and opened the cover 
of the crate. Naturally, | assumed that they were going to remove the crate and 
put the piano on stage. Not so. | was to play the piano while it was still in the 
crate. A chair was immediately procured and Jacques set up his drums and we 
commenced playing. We always opened with "Misty" because that was the only 
tune that Gilles could play all the way through without making a mistake Gilles 
was a capital fellow, really. Rather than chastise a musician, he would tell the 
boss to go to hell and quit the job. He was not too competent a musician 
himself, but he had a musician’s heart, good business sense and charity, a com 
modity that is very rare at any time 

The characters that danced in that hall were tough. They were of the 
lower class, but they did not bother us, thank God. There were a few arguments 
and a couple of fist fights, which was surprising for this was not really a night 
club-more like a neighbourhood dance. However, the capper of the evening came 
just aS we were packing our gear to go home. The same fellow that had un- 
locked the piano suddenly appeared as if by magic, crated it up again, locked it 
and put it back in the corner of the stage from whence it came. | was assisting 
Jacques with his drums when suddenly from the middle of the dance floor, we 
heard a violent argument ensuing between this man and his wife, or girl friend. 
They were going at it something fierce. Their voices got louder and louder. The 
woman was giving the man what for and holding her own pretty well, when 
suddenly, WHAP! He decked her with an uppercut to the jaw. It lifted her right 
off her feet about five inches in the air and she hit the floor like a sack of old 
potatoes out like a light. There she was on her back- completely unconscious. | 
could not believe this! Everybody was still for a moment or two and then the 
talking and background noise started again. Other people were leaving the dance 
floor and they just walked around her or stepped over her completely uncon- 
cerned. It was very strange. Jacques and | looked at each other and Jacques said, 
"Well, they're pretty tough around here, | think." | considered that an under- 
statement. | kept watching the woman to see what was going to happen next. 
After about five minutes or so, she regained consciousness, got up groggily and 
shuffled out joining her mate without another word. 

| played another job at a remote place in the northeast section of Mont- 
real, also in the early sixties and again with Gilles. He had also hired Willy 
Garard for the date, who in my estimation, was(and still is) one of the finest, if 
not the finest jazz violinists in the world. | was anxious to play with him again 
for it was always a kick to play with such a great and gifted artist. I’m not sure 
why Willy had taken this gig, but | didn’t care because | felt sure that we were 
in for a night of blowing. 

We arrived at our destination and this time the place turned out to be an 
humungous barn, constructed of some sort of rolled aluminum or something. The 
heating(for this was in the middle of the winter and the temperature outside that 
night was about -10$F), was of the "central" typenamely, there was an huge 
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heater situated somewhere in the interior of the construction and a giant fan that 
whipped the hot air out of a large diameter pipe, spewing it out into the room 
amongst the tables which were set up for drinking. 

Jacques again was on the gig and so | naturally assumed that we 
were to play jazz. Wrong again! Not only did this turn out to be a 
commercial gig, but the people wanted square dances! | think | had only 
played square dance music one other time in my career and | could not 
remember any of it. It was no sweat for Willy, for the next thing | 
knew, he was sawing away sending out one tune after another with the 
utmost precision. At first | didn’t twig to the construction, but Willy whis 
pered in my ear, "AABB" or "ABA" or whatever the construction of the 
particular tune might be | never thought that | would ever hear a square 
dance tune swing, but | did that night. | couldn't believe my ears some 
times. Willy would take those idiotic tunes and play bebop lines on them! 
If that wasn’t enough, he would make them sound like jazz and _ they 
would swing. | really learned a music lesson that night and what’s more 
| really enjoyed myself. Every now and again, Willy would catch my eye 
when he was playing and he would put in a lick from some bebop tune 
or some popular tune or sometimes quote some familiar classical phrase 
and all of this was incorporated into the folk music that he was playing. 
Of course, we also got a chance to play some jazz tunes and _ that’s 
where Willy really took off. Everybody was impressed. Even the audience 
liked it. Willy should have had more recognition, but | guess it was not 
meant to be. 
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| first met Paul Bley at Lindsay's, 
a furniture store that sold both pianos 
and modern jazz records in 1949. Paul 
was then attending McGill, studying in 
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* oA Wit the music faculty. The music faculty was 
fg a | (a on the corner of University and Sher 


® brooke Streets in Montreal and was 

headed by a Dean who hated jazz with 

a purple passion. Naturally a lot of the 

music students at the faculty were keenly 
WS AV interested in jazz and used to avail them 
Wy selves of every opportunity to play it in 
the practice rooms which housed the best 
upright pianos ever madethe Heintzmans. They were always kept rigorously in 
tune and some musicians like myself would try to indulge themselves of the 
delights of being able to play on one of these instruments and so we would 
sneak in at every possible opportunity to practice on them. 

Unfortunately for everybody concerned, McGill’s then resident Dean of Music 
hated jazz in general and jazz musicians in particular. He was a fairly tall man 
with bright red hair and the students used to call him "the red dean". Whenever 
he heard even one note of jazz being played at the conservatory, he would fly 
into a rage, literally, and come storming in the room to see who had the utter 
audacity to perpetrate such a sin. Woe betide the poor student whom he caught! 
The student was flirting with expulsion. What made it worse was that the Dean 
also was bombed out of his mind a lot of the time and that made him all the 
more aggressive and somewhat dangerous. | never found out why he hated jazz 
music so passionately. 

There was only one thing the red dean despised more than a student 
playing jazz on the conservatory pianos and that was non-students playing jazz 
on the pianos. | remember the first day that he came storming in when | was 
playing. After the initial shock of surprise, | was somewhat taken aback by 
observing an adult acting so ridiculously. All the man could say, or should | say 
rant, was "Get out, get out!" 

| said, "O.K., O.K., take it easy..." This seemed to have a reverse calming 
effect on him and he kept yelling, "Get out, | tell you, right now, out!" 
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| beat a hasty retreat for clearly the man was mad. | heard later that he 
was "retired," but | also heard that in the early days of the conservatory, he was 
a splendid musician and dean. What happened to him to make him act this way 
later in his life? | don’t know but | find this very sad. 

In fact, pianos were a problem for a lot of budding musicians in Montreal 
in those years. A lot of them did not have pianos and would have to seek out a 
piano someplace in order to be able to practice Willis and Company was one 
place. It sold pianos and had two or three floors of pianos. Sometimes if the 
salesmen were in a good mood, they would let you play for awhile downstairs in 
the showroom. The McGill Union had a big ninefoot grand and at certain times 
one was allowed to practice on it. Eaton’s, Lindsay’s, Ogilvy’s Tutor Hall, the 
YMCA, any place where there might be a piano unoccupied or where the accom 
panying staff was either absent or tolerant was constantly sought out. One fairly 
consistent and nice place was Layton Bros. depending which brother happened to 
be there. One was very mean, the other very nice They also had a small 
recording studio and on the odd occasion, you might even be able to obtain a 
free recording. Lindsay's also had a large record section downstairs replete with 
individual booths and jazz musicians naturally used to gravitate there to listen to 
sounds in comfort hoping that they would not antagonize the staff of girls too 
frequently by not buying anything. It was there that | met my wife She was one 
of the few salesgirls that never seemed to get upset no matter how many records 
| listened to or how long | listened to them. | was so grateful that | asked her 
out. 

Anyway, | met Paul there and we started talking to one another since we 
were both listening to some modern jazz records. At the time, | was still playing 
boogie woogie and could not play any bebop. Paul suggested that we play for 
one another and so we went upstairs to one of the piano showrooms. Paul then 
sat down and proceeded to knock me out with a dazzling display of bebop piano 
playing. | was awestruck for here was this fellow, a bit younger than | and he 
was already talking the language. When it came my turn to play, Paul listened 
politely to my boogie woogie, but he seemed more interested in a musical project 
on which | was working at the time with another musician. We were trying to 
develop a system of wholetone jazz and Paul seemed interested in this and 
keeping in touch with me He took me up to the McGill Conservatory and 
introduced me to some other musicians who were practicing there at the time 
One of them | remember was Al Baculis, also fluent in bebop, but since | was 
attending university in the States, | lost touch with him until the summer of 
1952. | also saw Art Roberts frequenting the conservatory and the next year he 
was really instrumental in teaching me the fundamentals of bebop. Had he not 
shown me these fundamentals, | doubt whether | would have been able to absorb 
all of the piano knowledge that | later obtained from my friend Bob at Clarkson. 

In 1951 | had transferred back to university here in Montreal and unfortu- 
nately had contracted a bad case of infectious mononucleosis in the spring of 
1952. Imagine my surprise when that summer, Paul again contacted me to assist 
him in forming a "jazz workshop". We talked at length over the phone. He had 
remembered me and was trying to get all of the jazz musicians in Montreal 
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interested in forming a club that would pay dues and have a place of their own 
in which they could jam and rehearse at any hour of the day or night. He 
wanted to know if | were interested in such a project and if so, would | help 
him? | was delighted and so we got together numerous times for further discus- 
sion and to try to find a place to rent. Of course we realized that dues alone 
would not pay for everything so one day | suggested we put on a "dance" or 
concert of some sort. Paul considered this an excellent idea and countered the 
suggestion that we try to find a night club of some sort that already had the 
facilities-the stage, a potential audience, refreshments and so forth and that could 
possibly make an arrangement with us. To make a long story short, we found 
one-the Chez Paree, which was then on Stanley Street and the best of the 
Montreal night clubs. This is the same club about which | have written in the 
Chapter 5. 

Our next move was to garner as many interested musicians aS we could 
and more importantly to have them donate $25 towards the workshop fund and 
to donate their services for concerts gratis, all proceeds from the concert going 
into the Jazz Workshop fund. After various contacts and meetings, we gathered 
together the following musicians as bona fide Jazz Workshop contributing men 
bers:Paul, myself, Hal Gaylor-bass, Billy Graham-drums, Bob Roby-saxophone, Yvan 
Landry-vibes, Valdo Williams-piano, Neil Michaud-bass, George Kennedy- tenor, 
Floyd Williams-drums and some others. Most of the above mentioned musicians 
were officers in the Jazz Workshop and we had an dlection to determine who 
the treasurers were going to be. At first, it was decided that Yvan and Valdo 
would do the honours, but everytime we had a financial transaction, it took us 
days of running around trying to locate them for signing checks. Eventually | 
became the check signer. We opened a bank account at the Stanley and Ste 
Catherine street branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia. The poor accountant there 
was always in a dither for every two weeks we would be changing the signature 
card on the account. However, at one time, the Jazz Workshop had funds just 
under $1000, a tidy sum in those days. These monies were all amassed from 
concerts and fees that the Jazz Workshop had sponsored. We only had one minor 
hassle with the Union, but that was quickly smoothed over, thanks to the then 
president, Andy Tipaldi. 

Paul and | spent many a hot summer day pounding the Montreal streets 
trying to find a suitable place for the Jazz Workshop. We eventually contacted a 
man by the name of Horn, who said that he would lease us the third floor of 
the Video Cafe, a bistro on Dorchester street opposite the old YWCA around 
Crescent for $70 per month. We agreed and the contract was signed on Septem 
ber 17, 1952 for two months, if | remember correctly. 

| am getting ahead of myself a bit for although we were trying to line a 
place up for the musicians, we still lacked the actual funds with which to oper- 
ate so our first steo was to produce a big concert. We had already made an 
arrangement with the Chez Paree. This was that the Chez Paree would open at 
one p.m. on any Saturday agreeable to both the Jazz Workshop and them and 
they would provide all of the necessary services such as the stage, lighting, 
drinks, etc. and would keep all proceeds from whatever they sold in the club. We 
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would be allowed to charge any entrance fee that we wished and we could keep 
all proceeds from this. This seemed like an ideal arrangement to me for there 
wouldn't be any of the tiresome arguing about percentages and how many people 
and all that crap. Paul and | therefore agreed to these conditions and although 
there was nothing in writing, we never had one bit of trouble with the Chez 
Paree management. 

In those days it was much easier to get free publicity on the radio or in 
the newspapers. Also, printing was a lot less expensive so that tickets and posters 
were next to nothing and there was a jazz society started by a fellow named 
Abby Smollen, called the Emanon Jazz Society and some of their members were 
always eager to help the Jazz Workshop by selling tickets or distributing posters. 
In later years, | had a devil of a time with publicity for concerts. Gone were the 
days where you could just pick up the phone and talk to some newspaperman 
and get a blurb in the paper. The CBC also had a policy in later years of having 
to send something like a resume of a concert weeks in advance and then maybe, 
if you were lucky, they might condescend to read it on one of their ‘jazz 
programs or current events shows. 

The Emanon Jazz Society worked closely with the Jazz Workshop and this 
club’s tentacles reached over a large portion of Montreal via an up-to-date mem 
bership list that were always informed of the latest jazz events, particularly the 
Jazz Workshop concerts at the Chez. Indeed, their meetings were held every 
saturday except those that were set aside for the Chez Paree concerts. Although 
Abbey Smollen was the chief organizer of the society, he was ably assisted by 
Harold Smith and John Coleman. John was working for the advertisement depart- 
ment at Eaton’s department store so that gave the Jazz Workshop an important 
inroad to the publicity world. The Emanon Jazz Society would usually have some 
guest speaker or speakers gleaned from some visiting jazz band or orchestra and 
sometimes the discussions after the talks would be quite lively and heated. They 
were always interesting, however, and a lot of the musicians would come to 
these meetings. Sometimes the meeting would end with a huge jam session con- 
sisting of any musicians that might be available at the club meeting. Later, the 
Emanon Jazz Society were allowed to use the Jazz Workshop premises for their 
meetings. Prior to this they were held anywhere that could be found, the only 
condition being that the place would be centrally located. 

Meetings of the Jazz Workshop were held at first mostly in Neil’s apart- 
ment. Since most of the musicians in the Jazz Workshop were located around 
that area anyway, it seemed like the most logical place to hold the meetings. It 
was at one of these meetings that the officers were elected, the dues taken and 
most important of all, that the first concert to be held at the Chez Paree would 
be on Saturday, August 23, 1952. Everybody was duly informed including the 
Emanon Jazz Society and all the effort now was to be concentrated on making 
this first concert a success. Everybody got keen for this was really the first time 
anything like this had been tried before in Montreal and it was important that it 
be successful for it might be a harbinger of what would transpire jazzwise in the 
future. 
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Posters were quickly made and members of the Emanon Jazz Society dis 
tributed them all over the city. Tickets were printed and we managed to even get 
some free blurbs in the newspapers. The Gazette was particularly helpful, thanks 
to a wonderful reporter, who happened to be an avid jazz fan, Red Sinclair. J ohn 
Coleman was to take tickets at the door and | was in the booth at the Chez 
Paree selling them. Paul saw to it that all the musicians were placated and Abby 
did the announcing at first. In later concerts he was supplanted by a local DJ 
named Don Cameron. The big day arrived and the first concert was a huge 
success. There was a large crowd, SRO for awhile and we made over $300. In 
those days that was good money especially since we were charging only $1.25 
per ticket. 

| must recall an amusing incident that occurred at one of our concerts. 
John Coleman was given strict instructions by Paul not to let anybody in that 
was not authorized by him personally or that did not have a ticket. There were 
no exceptions(besides Jazz Workshop members)-period! John was soft-hearted and 
had allowed one or two people to come in because they had no money at the 
time and were jazz fans. Paul found out about this somehow and this is why he 
laid down the law. One day this unassuming looking fellow came in to the Chez 
and tried to get past John. His name was Page Cavanaugh. John did not know 
Page Cavanaugh or that he was a fairly prominent musician at the time and a 
friend of Paul’s. | heard an argument at the door and Page came back to the 
wicket and said to me, "I can’t get in without a ticket." 

"Man, you don’t need a ticket-tell John who you are" So Page went back 
and | heard John yell at him, "| don’t care who you are, you've got to buy a 
ticket!" Page walked back sheepishly and said, "He won't let me in. Here," and he 
handed me some more dough. | went out of the booth and walked over to John 
and said, "This is Page Cavanaugh of the Page Cavanaugh trio-you’ve heard of 
the Page Cavanaugh trio haven't you?" A smile of recognition spread across J ohn’s 
face. "Oh, that Page Cavanaugh-oh, O.K., | guess it’s O.K.. Is he Buzzy’s friend?" 

"Yes," | answered, and | turned to Page and we both burst into laughter. 
Actually | think that Page had come to play a number with his trio gratis and 
fortunately he did not get upset with us. Paul came out and further assuaged 
him so that everything turned all right in the end. 

At the next meeting of the Jazz Workshop, all the musicians were happy 
and now that the concert was a success, more musicians got interested in the 
Jazz Workshop and wanted to join. However, | saw to it that all the money was 
put into our new bank account immediately. | knew that once the money was in 
there, it would be quite safe since the whole group had to agree on how to 
spend it or approve of whatever idea was proposed to spend it. But when there's 
money, it must inevitably follow that there are arguments and they began almost 
immediately. One musician thought that we should do this, one thought that we 
should do that. Now musicians are worse than the worst English department 
when it comes to deciding things at meetings. Paul had a battle plan, but it was 
difficult even for him to try to keep everybody in line so that we could finance 
a home base for the workshop. Although the musicians were full of ideas on 
how to spend the money and full of ideas on what kind of a place we should 
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rent and where we should rent it, it was Paul and | that actually perambulated 
all over downtown Montreal trying to locate a site for the Jazz Workshop. The 
fact that we did find the place we did was nothing short of a miracle. 

The old Cafe Video had three floors. The first floor was the cafe proper 
where shows took place and the second floor housed a small bar so that if you 
got fed up with the shows and music downstairs, you could relax upstairs. J ust 
off the bar were some stairs which went to the third floor. This room was not 
in use although it too had a piano and tables and chairs. It was very convenient 
for when the musicians were up there jamming, they could go downstairs to get 
a beer anytime the bar was open. The narrow stairway and door at the top of 
the stairway was the only entrance into the third floor room except for the fire 
escape. Hence, this was ideal for setting up a table and chair to take admissions 
for any concerts that might be held. 

There was a big drawback, however. This was the fact that when the cafe 
was not open, the musicians had no access to the workshop. This was not the 
original plan. We wanted a place that we could access twenty-four hours a day. 
Try aS we would, we could not talk Mr. Horn into giving us a key to the place 
Usually there was someone in the place in the afternoon, but this was not 
always the case so at these times, it was a drag. Still, it was the only place in 
the city that we could find and in a way, we were lucky to have it at all. It 
was only costing us $70 per month and that was a cheap rent, even in those 
days. 

Our second concert on Saturday September 13, 1952 was also successful, 
but not quite as successful as the first. We made about $250 and again | 
grabbed all the money and deposited in the Bank Of Nova Scotia first thing on 
Monday morning. Since we had signed the lease for the room at the Video Cafe 
on September 17/52, the first Emanon Jazz Society meeting took place there on 
the following Sunday, September 21/52 and the Emanon Jazz Society guests were 
Lee Konitz and Stan Kenton, which made it very nice. | think that they were 
impressed by the newly acquired surroundings and organization that was dis- 
played. The meetings of the Emanon Jazz Society thereafter were always held at 
the Jazz Workshop, unless there was a Jazz Workshop concert. Everything was 
going on famously at this point. There was money in the bank. There was 
another concert in the offing and people were beginning to get more interested 
in Montreal jazz and its proponents. 

The third concert was held on October 4, 1952. Again, local jazz artists 
were featured but the concert was almost a flop. We made only $100 and on 
top of that one of the musicians complained to the Union that he did not get 
paid! This musician was not a jazz musician, of course, and due to the fact that 
the trumpet player that was supposed to make the date, fell ill, this man was 
used as a replacement knowing that he would not get paid, but then he changed 
his mind and thus complained to the Union. Andy Tipaldi called me in and 
although we had discussed the Jazz Workshop before, he told me that from now 
on, | would have to get all of the participating musicians to sign wavers and 
deposit them after the concert at the Union. Meanwhile, he would handle the 
complaint. This he did and there were no repercussions. Andy also told me to go 
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ahead with the next concert. But it was clear that people were getting tired of 
our concerts. They were not novel anymore. Clearly, we needed a gimmick, a 
new idea of some sort. | had an idea which | suggested to Paul. Why not import 
some big name from the U.S.? This would certainly draw a crowd and what's 
more, we now had a little capital in the bank so that we could make sure that 
the guest would be paid. 

At the next Jazz Workshop meeting, the idea was heartily approved and 
there were only two things to sort out: (1) Who the guest artist would be and 
(2) we had to get the Union’s approval. Paul said that he was going to New 
York in a few days and he would scout around and bring back somebody for the 
next concert. At this point he wasn’t sure who it would be, but it would be 
somebody. | went to see Andy at the Union and he gave his approval as long as 
| brought him receipts for everything because he had to justify everything that 
transpired to the Board. The next concert date was set for Saturday October 25, 
1952. 

Again we enlisted the help of the Emanon Jazz Society and the publicity, 
tickets and posters were now down to a routine and everything went off 
smoothly except when it came time to putting the name of the guest artist on 
the posters. We held off until about a week before the concert when | heard 
from Paul that our first guest was to be none other than the guitarist then 
playing with the George Shearing Quintet, Chuck Wayne. Everybody scurried 
about placing the name on the tickets and posters and getting all the publicity 
out before the concert. This was a novel idea since as far as | know, it was the 
first time that a big name jazz artist was featured with a Montreal group in a 
concert type environment. The concert was a huge success once again. Paul even 
talked Chuck into driving him back to Montreal, thus making sure that Chuck 
arrived intact and at the same time defraying his own travelling expenses. Chuck 
turned out to be a very mild fellow and came down to the Jazz Workshop after 
the concert to jam some more with some members of the Jazz Workshop includ- 
ing myself. 

Just prior to Chuck’s coming, | had managed to procure a tape recorder, a 
rare commodity in those days and | thought it might be of historical importance 
to record the proceedings of that concert-at least the part with Chuck Wayne and 
| did. Since the recording went smoothly, it behoved me to try to get all the 
future concerts with guest artists recorded if possible Thus, part of the prepara- 
tion from then on automatically included trying to find a suitable recorder to 
tape the subsequent concert and fortunately, we were lucky and we managed to 
record the Charlie Parker concert. 

| cannot help but relate a strange occurrence which transpired the follow- 
ing Wednesday on October 29, 1952 at approximately 10:25 am.. | had gone to 
the Bank of Nova Scotia to take care of some Jazz Workshop business just 
having come from one of my college courses. | then went up to the Bank of 
Montreal on the corner of Peel and Burnside(now de Maisonneuve) and went into 
a little alcove which they had in that bank to use the telephone. There was 
someone already using it so | sat down in one corner of the room to wait for 
them to finish. Out of the corner of my eye, | spotted some movement of an 
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object in the sky through the window in the room to my left. At first | thought 
it was a plane, but | did a double take since | didn’t see any wings. Then | saw 
no trail of smoke or for that matter, any noise | ran outside to take a closer 
look. It was a clear sunny winter day and | saw that there were two huge 
globes flying low over the apartment buildings around Stanley street. Their mo- 
tion was very peculiar, almost like a "pulling" motion rather than a "pushing". | 
quickly realized that | must be seeing some UFO’s. | yelled to the first passerby, 
who completely ignored me. | yelled at another. | just wanted some corroboration 
of what | was observing. Nobody responded. By this time they had disappeared 
over the buildings and were not visible any more. | went back to the phone in 
the bank. It was not being used. | hastily dialed John Coleman who was now 
working with the British United Press. | gasped out, "John, guess what | just 
saw?" 

"Two flying saucers," came the answer back before | hardly had finished 
the question. 

"How the hell did you know that?" | asked. 

"Because we've been getting reports all morning of these objects and the 
last report | got was that there were four of them in NDG and two of them had 
veered off towards the downtown area and | figured that those were the ones 
you saw." 

"You bastard. What are they?" 

"We don’t know. Some people say they're weather balloons, but there’s no 
confirmation either way." 

"Let me know when you find out." 

"O.K.," said John and then we discussed the next concert and other mat- 
ters. He never did find out what these objects were and save for that sighting 
and a brief sighting of a cigar shaped object in Miami, it is still a mystery to 
me. Fortunately, | had somebody with me in Miami that saw what | saw, other- 
wise | would not be relating it here. 

On November 1/52 we actually signed the Jazz Workshop lease for a 
period of six months | believe. We used part of the Jazz Workshop funds to do 
this with all of the musician’s approval. We had been using the room since 
September, but it was really only a trial period, | guess and when Mr. Horn saw 
that we were reasonably responsible people, he was glad to finally sign a lease 
with us. The room was being used quite frequently. We even tried to get the 
beat-up old piano tuned and repaired that was in the room, but it was too far 
gone to warrant spending the amount of money necessary to get it fixed up 
properly, so we left it as it was and it was horrible. Still, this did not stop some 
of the musicians from coming to play on it during jam sessions. 

We were riding high now and since our floating capital gave us a certain 
flexibility, our problems had been reduced to trying to determine what guest 
artist we were going to bring up next. We had solved the publicity problem, we 
had solved the financial problem(at least temporarily), we had solved the finding 
of a suitable location for the workshop and we had found a perfect foyer for our 
concerts. What more could we do? There was only one thing left to do, | 
thought, and that was to somehow induce the top jazz man of the time to play 
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at one of our concerts-namely, Charlie Parker. | laughingly suggested this to Paul, 
never dreaming that he would take the suggestion seriously, but the next thing 
we knew, he had managed to talk Bird into coming to Montreal and playing at 
the Chez Paree. The date was set for Saturday February 7, 1953 and so that the 
trip would not be wasted Abby Smollen and his cohorts induced the CBC, which 
had started a TV program series called "The Jazz Workshop," to hire Bird for the 
program. In case of Bird’s not showing up, Bob Roby of the Jazz Workshop was 
paid to stand by as a substitute Much to everybody’s delight and amazement, 
Bird did show up and the concert was a huge success financially. 

However, some negative aspects started to creep in. There were violent 
arguments backstage at the Chez that day about who was to play with Bird. J azz 
Workshop members were adamant in their view that they should have the first 
choice in the matter since this was all financed by the Jazz Workshop. After that 
one was settled, they started to argue violently about which member was going 
to play with Bird. One decision had unanimous approval. Paul Bley was not to 
play with Bird at the concert because he had already played with Bird on the TV 
program. Then there was the matter of the TV program itself. Who had arranged 
this under the aegis of the Jazz Workshop name? None of the members knew 
anything about the program. Why werent more members of the Jazz Workshop 
used in the program and so forth? It was hard to believe that the musicians 
would react this way, but they did. Fortunately, | was not involved in most of 
the discussions that day. | was too busy selling tickets. Paul also kept a low 
profile because most of the Jazz Workshop members were now mad at him. They 
felt that he was making decisions without their approval. Actually he had called a 
number of meetings, but most of the musicians either would not or could not 
show up. | was very busy with school during that period so that | even found it 
difficult to attend. Coupled with this was the fact that the Emanon Jazz Society 
management were heavily involved in a lot of the decisions of the Jazz Work- 
shop, which made it all very confusing. Somehow the Jazz Workshop managed 
not only to survive the Bird concert crisis, but another concert was planned for 
Saturday March 21, 1953. The guest star was to be Kai Winding. 

A week later on February 13, 1953, the Jazz Workshop started to have 
jam sessions at the Video cafe Somehow, also, Paul and Neil got to be the 
treasurers of the monies that were amassed to date at the Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Before most of the members knew what was happening, Paul had hired Sonny 
Rollins to come and play at the Jazz Workshop from Monday February 16/53 to 
Saturday February 21/53. Paul was playing piano, Neil Michaud was on bass and 
Floyd Williams was playing drums. It was quite exciting to have a musician like 
Rollins come to the Video and play with local musicians especially so soon after 
Bird had been there. Rollins, like Stitt, had a heart as big as his talent and was 
willing to play with anybody anytime He came one afternoon and played with 
Floyd for two hours-just the two of them and | never heard the man deprecate 
any player no matter how bad they played. He is truly a giant. 

The Jazz Workshop members that came to hear Rollins, however, were in 
for a big surprise. They were asked to pay admission. This was bad enough, but 
to add insult to injury, Paul was asking them to pay full price without a dis 
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count! | talked him out of that one, but | could not talk him out of having the 
Jazz Workshop members get in free. HiS argument was that Rollins was expen- 
sive. When the Jazz Workshop members reminded him that the money he used to 
hire Rollins was their money as well, he agreed, but he said that it wasn’t 
enough to cover expenses. Some of the members simply refused to pay the 
entrance fee altogether and a lot of bad feeling developed, but it was either 
curtailed or postponed for the moment because of the presence of Rollins. 

Just as everybody was getting over the shock of that one, the next week 
Paul brought up Allan Eager. He came for the week from Feb 23/53 to Feb 
28/53. Again there were arguments about admission and | really believe that the 
bad atmosphere created by these arguments actually turned the public off and the 
audiences were small even on the weekends. 

What an opportunity to hear a jazz great though. If you wished, you could 
sit no more than three feet away from the particular guest artist and between 
sets, you could converse with him if you liked. It was the most intimate jazz 
atmosphere | have ever experienced and for me the greatest night was when | 
listened to Jackie McLean. He was only about fifteen years old, then, but he was 
a phenomenal player. He had brought a drummer friend with him, Art Taylor. He 
and Art were at the Jazz Workshop from Mar 23/53 to Mar 28/53. Sam Most 
was there from Feb 2/53 to Feb 7/53. 

On the day of the Winding concert, there were again a lot of surprises. 
There appeared a lot of non-workshop musicians playing the concert and coupled 
with that was the fact that Mr. Winding was not easy-going and friendly like 
most of the other jazz greats that had appeared or would appear. This and other 
factors created a bad atmosphere and then some of the Jazz Workshop members 
were having to pay admission at the door-some of them having played two or 
three concerts for no pay! This was disconcerting to say the least, but after a 
few meetings of violent arguing, things were more or less straightened out-mostly 
less. The treasurers had been switched around so often, it seemed like musical 
chairs. Finally, the members made me the treasurer. | was to sign all the checks 
from now on. They would not give that prerogative to Paul. | didn’t want the 
responsibility since the end of the college year was in the offing and | did not 
have time for all of this bickering. | had exams and papers to write. By this 
time most of the funds were depleted, having been used to pay the aforemen- 
tioned guest stars. Still there were a few hundred dollars left-just about the 
amount that would pay everybody back their $25 if it came to that. The first 
thing | did when | got to be treasurer was to write myself out a check for my 
$25 for my intuition told me that the Jazz Workshop was headed for doom in a 
matter of weeks. 

Also, the management and decisions of the Jazz Workshop had been 
transferred it seemed to Paul, Neil and the heads of the Emanon Jazz Society. | 
am not sure but | think that the Emanon Jazz Society provided some funds for 
another guest artist to appear with Paul at the Jazz Workshop, but | was now in 
the throes of writing my exams and | did not keep track of all of the machina 
tions of the Jazz Workshop. | did attend one meeting called by Hal Gaylor, who 
had had more than one confrontation with Paul, but at the meeting it was 
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decided to have another concert, this one to take place on Saturday May 16/53. 
The trouble was that now people were not so enthusiastic any more either about 
playing or distributing posters or helping out in publicity. Also, there were some 
negative events happening at the Chez itself. For one thing, the management at 
the Chez decided for reasons known only to themselves to allow certain custom 
ers in free. When | protested about this, they merely said that these customers 
always came to the club no matter who was there, so it didn’t really matter. But 
it did matter since the Jazz Workshop lost that revenue. Then Don Cameron 
suddenly decided that he wanted more money for announcing. As it was he was 
yapping too much at the concerts rather than letting the musicians play so my 
answer to that one was to fire him forthwith. Then the light man suddenly 
wanted some money to work the lights. | told him to turn them off, but Paul 
talked me into placating him, but all of this stuff was very disturbing and delete 
rious to the morale of the Jazz Workshop members. 

There were some pleasant surprises too. At one concert, Peggy Lee showed 
up with her piano player friend at that time, Mel Powell, and she sang a couple 
of numbers gratis for us. | must say that when | met her, she was extremely 
pretty, being then in her thirties, | guess and very interested in helping the 
musicians in the Jazz Workshop. There were others from show business and the 
music world that gave their time free to us, but | cannot remember who they 
were now and | did not record their names in my diary unfortunately. 

The final concert was held on June 20, 1953 under the auspices of the 
Jazz Workshop. It was not too successful financially and by now, most of the 
musicians had lost interest in the whole concept of the Jazz Workshop. About 
this time, the lease had run out at the Video and there were rumors about 
widening Dorchester street and if this were going to take place, the Video would 
be demolished. This is indeed what happened in due course. At the time of the 
lease being renewed, all the Jazz Workshop funds had been depleted in any case 
so that was the end of that. Paul went up north to play a gig and then went 
back to New York in the fall. | graduated from college and gigged mostly outside 
of Montreal, as did a lot of the members of the Jazz Workshop. | believe Hal 
Gaylor left for the U.S. and eventually joined Chico Hamilton’s group. Neil was 
incarcerated for a year and a half as | have written elsewhere and Valdo went to 
New York to study with Thelonius Monk. 

The CBC dropped the Jazz Workshop program when they learned that 
they were using our name without our permission and found that we had legally 
registered it. The Jazz Workshop had complained to the CBC because they were 
not using any Jazz Workshop members except for the Charlie Parker program. To 
add insult to injury, they hired our announcer-Don Cameron, whom we had 
plucked out of the oblivion of commercial radio. Later he went on to greater 
heighths as a CBC announcer, but he had started out as a substitute for Bob 
Harvey on the latter’s Club 800 show. 

Still, there were a lot of positive things that came out of the Jazz Work- 
shop. | really think that we fomented a genuine interest in modern jazz and 
engendered the policy of featuring jazz greats from the U.S. with local talent. 
Before this, | don’t remember anybody doing this in a concert setting. | think we 
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also proved that a workshop is possible and that musicians really enjoy the 
atmosphere of such a place. But the negative aspects are all too abundant as 
well. Politics and especially greed always seem to creep in when any project is 
successful and it’s usually the "no-talent motherfuckers" as one musician used to 
call them that always seem to creep in to run things when something becomes 
the least bit successful. That is when they have ideas. Of course, they never seem 
to have ideas on how to start something successful in the first place, but that’s 
the way it goes, | guess. | was also chagrined to find how petty musicians can 
be under certain circumstances. | was under the impression before the undertaking 
of the Jazz Workshop that artists were above such things, but | was wrong. | 
guess there is a need for agents, after all, if for nothing else than to handle all 
of the necessary pettiness so that artists can get on with the job of creation 
without being hamstrung by it. 

As for the Union in those days, | must say that they were a great help 
and | must also mention that after two concerts of bringing signed receipts to 
Andy, he told me to forget it-that the Board was convinced that we were not 
exploiting the musicians and not to worry about any more hassles from the 
Union. | don’t think the same attitude prevails today. 

| tried to resurrect the Jazz Workshop in the late seventies and | 
think | did manage to get the ball rolling again, but times had changed 
drastically. | had to hold the concerts in a museum, and to make any 
money at all, | had to get a sponsor. Trying to get publicity is virtually 
an impossible task and although the young people seem to have money 
for records costing up to $18 apiece, they complain about a ticket admis 
sion of $3 or $4! Now the musicians have to bring thousands of dollars 
worth of electronic equipment with them and of course, you're expected to 
either pay and/or provide transportation for all this crap. Finally, | can 
say that in the past a jazz musician would play for the love of playing 
or for $2 a night and play his heart out. Now, you have to pay some 
incompetent bum $20 and he can hardly play the blues! Who needs this? 
Not me and so up to this time, the Jazz Workshop has remained lifeless. 
Perhaps like Dracula, it will find new life again sometime, | don’t know. 
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In the early fifties, the Chez Paree 
night club was considered Montreal’s big- 
gest and finest. The club actually had two 
sections-the main section was the night 
club, per se, and right next door to it 

was another section called ‘The Black 
Magic Room" which also hostiad some very classy acts as did the main section. 
Usually a trio would hold sway in the Black Magic room whereas there was a 
10 or 12-piece band that played with the "classier" acts. A lot of big time show 
personalities graced the stages of both rooms. Woody Herman’s Herd might be 
playing in the main section whilst Billy Daniels might be playing in the Black 
Magic room. Actually it was rumored that the Black Magic room derived its name 
from the song "That Old Black Magic" that was Billy's trademark. 

Rarely, some of the jazz musicians would work the main section, but it 
was not uncommon for some local talented jazz musician to play the Black Magic 
room, either with a trio or quartet. The main room was really reserved for the 
biggies in show business and of course they needed a full orchestra and musi- 
cians that were comfortable and happy reading scores that they might bring 
along. 

Upstairs above the Chez Paree, there were a number of small apartments 
which were self-contained with kitchenettes, which were rented by the owners of 
the night club at a very reasonable rate. Because of the location and proximity to 
the downtown scene of night clubs, nearly all of the apartments were rented to 
musicians. One of these apartments was rented to a friend of minea bass player 
named Neil. 

| had first met Neil a few years previous to this at a big jam session 
when | had just returned from two years at an engineering university in the 
States. Subsequently, | had attended several classes with him at Sir George Wil- 
liams University(now Concordia) after having transferred from the U.S. Neil was a 
colourful character and he appears in my chapter on doctors. He was small-about 
5’2" and it was amusing to see him plucking away at his huge German stand-up 
bass. When | first met him, he did not have a drug problem, but later he 
became addicted to heroin. | used to visit him frequently after | finished my 
classes at the university, since even if he were not at home, | would be able to 
see many of the jazz musicians who were residing in the other apartments. On 
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occasion they might even be jamming, but usually there was always something 
happening and so naturally | was attracted there, being able to go there almost 
every day after classes. 

A couple of anecdotes come to mind involving Nell which will help to 
understand him and his sense of humor better. We both attended this pandemic 
course at Sir George called Social Science 101 during the fall of 1952 and the 
spring of 1953. This course included lectures in all the social sciences and most 
of them were rather boring so Neil and | would run out between classes to 
purchase the now defunct Montreal Herald newspaper. This paper was Montreal’s 
answer to the New York Daily News and had all sorts of syndicated columns, 
puzzles and juicy tidbits that would delight any college student. After we pur- 
chased our papers, we would go to the very back of the large lecture hall, grab 
a chair and lean it against the back wall and proceed to read our paper. Almost 
any lecture day, you could see about ten of us all arow in the back poring over 
the juicy items in the Herald. 

Unfortunately this one day, one of the more zealous lecturers spotted us 
and made some sarcastic remark about our reading the paper. All of the others 
heard the remark and of course immediately put their papers down. | was so 
engrossed in some article, chuckling away, that | paid no attention whatsoever to 
his acrimony. To me what he had said was part of the usual droning that 
emanated from that stage anyway. Suddenly, | became aware of a long silence. 
Neil poked me and said, "Hey, man, wake up!" 

| asked, "What’s up?" Neil pointed towards the stage and the lecturer was 
talking to me. | said, "Pardon?" Everybody laughed. 

The lecturer repeated, "If you’d rather read the paper than hear the lecture, 
then you’d better leave." 

| replied, "O.K., then," and | got up to leave. Another laugh ensued. 

This however, did not amuse the lecturer, who shouted at me as | was 
going out. "Hey, you, what’s your name?" 

'}oe Blow," | answered quickly and boogied out the door. | heard another 
guffaw from the audience. 

Later in the day, | ran into Neil again. He told me that there was some 
cat named Joe Bleau(a French-Canadian), who had been called into the Dean’s 
office and he was looking for me. | thought that Neil was kidding, but | checked 
with some other students and they confirmed that there was indeed such a chap 
wandering about at Sir George. Thank God he never found me. 

Another time, in this same hall, we were again submitted to a very tedious 
lecturer and to protest this situation, Neil let out a huge fart. It was so long and 
loud that everybody turned around to look in our direction. The lecturer stopped 
lecturing and for a moment there was dead silence. Neil seized this opportunity 
to point his finger at me, moving it back and forth as if to say, "there's the 
culprit." Everybody started to laugh except me. | was highly mortified. | even 
detected a slight smile on the lecturer's face. | never was able to pay Neil back 
for that little tidbit, but afterwards when | thought back on it, | found it quite 
amusing, although | detest taking the rap for anybody else. 
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One afternoon as | ascended the stairs to Nell’s, | heard a great flurry of 
activity, laughter and general ebullience. When | reached the top of the stairs, | 
noted a group of the cats milling about outside of one of the apartment doors, 
taking turns peeking through the keyhole. It seems that inside, a certain singer 
named Ann, together with a jazz piano player named Roland, were providing this 
small audience with sexual amusements. Of course, this was unbeknownst to Ann, 
who was blissfully unawares of what was happening outside her door since she 
was in the throes of ecstasy. 

Ann was an erstwhile entertainer-singer and what she lacked in musical 
ability and talent, she certainly made up for in her sexual propensities. One could 
not call her beautiful, but she had a gorgeous figure with huge breasts and 
sexual desires to match. It was rumored that she had balled every jazz musician 
in town at one time or other. Unfortunately, | had not had this pleasure so | 
cannot confirm the glowing epithets about her prowess that were made to me by 
some of the other cats. 

Be that as it may, Roland had been balling Ann off and on for quite some 
time. The fact that she was married to another musician did not seem to deter 
her appetite any. Roland had decided this day that for a joke, he would visit 
Ann, ball her and allow his fellow jazz musicians to witness the event for their 
amusement and entertainment. | just happened to fall by when the actual event 
was taking place, but alas, all was over by the time | had my turn at the 
keyhole. | wish | could remember some of the repartee that transpired in the 
hallway outside of Ann’s door that day, but | cannot. | can only attest to the 
fact that everybody was falling out laughing and as far as | know, Ann never did 
find out the trick that was played upon her. 

| had a couple of gigs with Ann and although she was a competent singer, 
she was nothing special(except for her body), and | dare say, the feeling was 
reciprocated in that she probably considered me nothing special on piano either. | 
must say, though, as far as singers go, she was one of the easiest to get along 
with. | had a job with another female vocalist who unfortunately had perfect 
pitch so that when she sang a song in two sharps, one could not deploy the 
usual ruse of switching the tune to an easier key(like three flats) which most of 
the musicians would do when these singers would want to sing in fancier keys. 
The majority of them never knew the difference. Unfortunately for me, this one 
did and she carried on like a shrew for half an hour after the tune was over. | 
found most singers ranting about most anything-the rhythm section, the piano 
player, the music, whatever. They all consider themselves prima donnas and some 
how "above" the mere musician. One of my friends, another piano player, used to 
have fun sometimes with such singers by playing an introduction with all weird 
modern chords and then letting the poor singer try to find the right starting 
note! This ploy usually shut them up for a while 

On Wednesday afternoon October 20, 1954 after my lectures at University | 
came up to see Nell and knocked on the door as usual and when it opened 
there were two very large, unfriendly looking gentlemen standing there. One of 
them looked at me and then at the books that | was carrying. | blurted out, "Is 
Neil here?" 
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The uglier of the two answered, "No, who are you?" 

"Who are you?" | countered. There was a pregnant pause while he pored 
over my whole body. Then he answered, "RCMP." 

| paled and gulped hard. "What’s happening?" | asked. 

"Neil has been arrested for burglary and possession of narcotics," came the 
answer back. | was flabbergasted. | then asked where | could see him and then 
they became a lot more polite and gave re all of the necessary information, who 
to see in the local police department, where Neil was now and so forth. They 
also asked for my name which | gave them. It seems that | was lucky for some 
of the other musicians had been grasped firmly by the throat, slammed against 
the walls of Neil’s apartment and summarily searched. 

What surprised me most about the incident was the short time the police 
took in arresting him. | recollect one day when | went to his apartment not too 
long before this, when upon being let in, | found eight or nine other persons 
there(not all musicians) who were in various stages of injecting themselves with 
heroin. One fellow had a belt strapped around his arm, tugging at the strap end 
above the buckle fiercely with his teeth. Another was in the kitchenette heating a 
spoon full of heroin and water, | surmised. Others were already zonked out on 
the bed in various stages of narcosis. At first, the fellow that answered the door 
was not going to let me in, but Neil insisted that it was O.K. and in | came 
One of the fellows, a guitar player named Billy, keot nagging me saying, "C’mon, 
man, make it!" | declined several times trying to be courteous, but he kept 
insisting until | finally lost my temper. Then he simmered down. Meanwhile, Neil 
was upchucking in the bathroom as did some of the others from time to time 
The whole scene was thoroughly disgusting and ridiculous and | excused myself 
after about 10 minutes. Also, they were all starting to talk and act very silly. 

| could never understand the musician’s fascination for drugs except maybe 
to reduce tension when under the pressures of having to improvise on the stand. 
The trouble is that even though the tension is mitigated, so is your ability to 
improvise. At least | found this when smoking pot. Heroin might be different for 
some, but | was not about to stick a dirty needle in my arm to find out! 

| did do a follow-up on Neil. The RCMP visited me a couple of days later 
on Monday October 25, 1954 in my small apartment that | had then. They 
played the "hard and soft game" with mewhich didn’t work) and the aggressive 
member of the two, a French Canadian, spotted a book | had been loaned at the 
time called, "H is for Heroin." He immediately started to go into a tirade and 
questioned me at great length about the book and why | was reading it and so 
on. | used to see the two of them sitting in the clubs where there were jazz 
musicians playing and | remember an amusing incident one day when | was in 
the Chez Paree selling tickets for one of the Jazz Workshop concerts, the same 
two RCMP officers that had visited me in my apartment came up to say hello to 
me. As soon as they left, the head waiter came running over to me and asked, 
"Do you know these guys?" 

| replied, "Yeah, they paid me a visit at my apartment." 

He said very solemnly, "Stay away from them, they’re bad news." Obvi- 
ously, he did not catch on to my joke 
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A couple of days later | visited the police inspector in charge of Neil’s case 
and tried to get him to reduce charges. | succeeded, but Neil had burglarized 
about sixty places to obtain money to support his habit. He got three years, but 
later | found out that he was lucky for the judge wanted to give him five years, 
but the inspector talked him down. 

Neil had a girlfriend named Joan, who was half Chinese and half Irish. | 
had also met her in one of my classes at Sir George and they had shared the 
apartment for over a year. Neil and Joan used to visit my wife and me on 
occasion and every time they would come, they would wolf down every thing in 
sight at the supper table and then polish off the rest of a huge chocolate cake 
during the evening. Of course their capacity for sweets was somewhat enhanced 
by their addiction, but it was still astonishing to see such a little guy eat all of 
that food. Joan became addicted some time after Neil allegedly to show him that 
he could "control" his habit. 

After Neil had been sentenced, Joan and | would visit him at St. Vincent 
de Paul penitentiary and he ultimately served a year and a half. | wrote the 
correction board a letter on his behalf, but | don’t know if it was instrumental in 
helping him or not. 

To make a long story short, Neil finally went to England where they 
treated him more humanely and he managed to overcome his addiction. He ob- 
tained a job as a croupier in a betting parlor and subsequently met a rich 
Australian girl whom he married and the last | heard, he was outbacking it on 
her father’s ranch in Australia living happily ever after. 

As | stated above, many name performers entertained at the Chez Paree 
One of these was Frank Sinatra whose reputation for doing things his way pre 
ceded his visit to Montreal. Frank stayed at a suite in the Mount Royal hotel 
which was just a stone's throw away from the Chez. When he arrived in town, 
he came in to rehearse with the big band on the afternoon before the night that 
he was to open. While they were waiting the relief trio, which included bassist 
Hal Gaylor at the time, were running through some numbers to warm up for 
that night’s repertoire. Frank overheard a little bit of this before he got on the 
stage to rehearse with the big band. 

He strode up on the stage and after the music was passed out amongst 
the band members and the preliminaries were dispensed with, he started to sing 
with the band, but alas, the band could not cut it. Frank was enraged. He tried 
several times, but it was no use, so he turned to Jerry, who was the manager of 
the Chez and told him to get rid of the band. Announced Frank, "I’m going to 
sing with the trio." There was consternation and confusion all around. Jerry 
protested, "But Frank, the musicians will have to get paid." 

"Pay them, then. Just get rid of them. | cant sing with them." And so 
what Frank wanted, Frank got. | must admit, though, that he was right. The 
band sucked and it would have been a terrible mistake to sing with then. He 
also instructed Jerry to call him "10 minutes before I’m supposed to go on" and 
so dutifully, Jerry would phone Sinatra at his hotel suite 10 minutes prior to his 
going on stage. Sinatra would walk out of the hotel(followed closely by his two 
bodyguards), saunter over to Stanley street, down Stanley, stroll into the Chez 
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through the front door, through the lounge into the kitchen and come out on the 
stage. He would then hold forth with his songs using the trio and knock them 
dead. Needless to say, this had a tremendous effect on the egos of the members 
of the trio, all of them jazz musicians, and for awhile, | had to listen to their 
version of the story many many times. As far as | could determine, Sinatra loved 
jazz musicians and always treated them well. | have heard some other stories 
about shabby treatment of musicians, but never of jazz musicians. Strangely 
enough, there seems to be some sympathy and prejudice for jazz musicians, from 
the underworld of all places! Indeed, when there was a strong underworld in 
Montreal, the musicians were always working. 

Even though most of the time the Chez did not hire a jazz group for the 
main room's relief band, there was the odd exception. The reason was simple. A 
large part of the clientele was Jewish. In fact, the Chez was actually owned by a 
Jewish fellow. He loved latin music so more often than not, if there was a trio 
relief group, it had to play latin music. Now, most jazz musicians can play latin 
music and as a matter of fact, can usually play any style if they have to, but 
they are loathe to do it and prefer to play jazz if at all possible. Hence, they 
would have to prostitute themselves in order to work in the main section, but 
sometimes this was not too bad because the Chez paid the highest scale in town. 

Now it so happened that a bass playing friend of mine named Dal, some 
how got hired as the leader of a relief trio at the Chez. Further, he had 
convinced Jerry, the boss, that he could use a change of style of music and so 
on Saturday night July 18, 1953 | found myself playing piano with Dal and 
some drummer. Naturally | assumed that after one night’s work, our services 
would be required elsewhere, but to my utter amazement, not only did we last 
the first week, but we lasted until August 15, 1953 and there was not one 
complaint! Coupled with this anomaly was the high salary that we received for 
the one night’s(Saturday) work. 

Dal was a real character. At one point in his earlier career, he had been a 
violinist and had conducted a large commercial orchestra playing at the smarter 
hotels and supper clubs. He had happily married and had a child, but then he 
started to drink. Unfortunately, he never stopped and simply became an alcoholic. 
He did not deteriorate to the skid row level, however, for he somehow had the 
inner fortitude to pick himself up just at the last moment, although he had had 
the D.T.’s from time to time. He was an excellent musician and was extremely 
intelligent. On one of our first jobs together, | taught him the basic moves of 
chess and after a couple of days, | had a hell of a time trying to beat him. He 
was a legitimate well-schooled musician, but he also had a great ear and feeling 
for jazz although he did not profess to be a jazz musician. Had he been able to 
control his drinking, | am sure that he would have made a handsome living at 
playing music. As it was, he would periodically have to go on the wagon taking 
a job on the docks as a checker during the daytime in order to make ends meet, 
dry out and pay his debts. It was there that he met members of the mob and 
was familiar with them and their foibles. This circumstance may have saved us 
all from a thorough trouncing one Saturday night at the Chez. 
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| first met Dal on another gig when | was hired to play at a resort hotel 
in a place called Mont-Rolland outside of Montreal on July 3, 1953. Some years 
previously | had been cashiered from that same place for playing music that the 
boss considered "too far out." At this time another bass player friend had hired a 
guitar player and myself to play there, but unfortunately although it was touted 
to be a jazz job, the boss took a dim view of our conception of jazz so we 
were chucked out after the first weekend. 

On the occasion that | met Dal, | had been hired by a singer-baseball 
player who somehow got my name and booked me with a trio. | tried to use 
Neil and some other bass player friends that | knew first, but they were all busy 
or did not want to go. | ended up with Dal, who was available as it so 
happened. | also ended up with a very bad drummer. 

Again, this was supposed to be a job where we could play practically 
anything we wanted, but when we got there, the singer suddenly announced that 
we were to accompany him during his "act". Unfortunately for everybody con- 
cerned the singer was a better baseball player than a singer and he kept "goofing 
meter" which is a musician’s expression meaning that the singer was incapable of 
following the construction of the tune. This of course results in the musicians 
being in one part of the tune whilst the singer is in another and more often 
than not results in utter confusion! Naturally when this happens continuously in 
front of an audience, it is embarrassing for all concerned. Naturally the singers 
always blame their poor concept of time on the musicians and this churl was no 
exception. Dal took a dim view of this and so the next afternoon during rehears- 
al, he suddenly put down his bass and said to the fellow, "Look, we can't follow 
you so if you like, | will get a baton and I'll conduct the rest of the group for 
you." This made the singer very irate, especially when everybody fell out laugh- 
ing. Dal then tried to explain to him that almost all the tunes that he was 
trying to sing had a 32-bar structure and that he, the singer, would have to 
learn how to phrase and pause properly, otherwise it was difficult for the musi- 
cians to accompany him properly. 

Although the fellow agreed, | could see that things were not going to 
work out and | told my wife. whom | had brought along, that it was history 
repeating itself. To make matters worse, there was another piano player in the 
hotel in the band upstairs, who would sometimes come down to accompany the 
singer. Now the thing was, that this fellow used to follow the singer’s meter 
goofing almost exactly. | could not for the life of me figure how he could do 
this-how he could anticipate the exact spot where the singer would go off the 
track until one night | snuck upstairs to hear the piano player and then | found 
out why. The piano player also had very bad time and was doing the same thing 
with the other group as the singer was doing with us! Somehow they managed 
to boob the right way together. The other musicians in his group were all 
complaining but since the piano player was the leader, they could not do very 
much about it. 

Anyway, after two days, the singer-baseball player got on my case and 
told me to get lost. | told him that | would be glad to as long as he paid me 
my two weeks salary. This made him fly into a frenzy and utter French expres- 
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sions that even | had not heard. We were arguing fiercely, but while we were 
arguing, Dal went over to the teleohone and called the Union. One hour later 
the union man was there and told the surly singer that if he wanted to sing at 
all that night, he would either have to pay us our two weeks salary or they 
would tell all of the musicians to take a rest indefinitely at that establishment. 
The singer almost had apoplexy, but he had to comply and he reluctantly paid 
me my money. He told Dal that he did not have to leave, but Dal said that he 
did not want to stay so | believe Dal managed to get a week’s salary from him, 
due chiefly, | guess to the proximity of the union man who was still hovering 
around to make sure that we were paid(in cash). 

After this fiasco Dal and | became friends and sometimes he would come 
over to my apartment for jam sessions when | could not get Neil. We would also 
work the odd club date as well, but nothing really steady until this job was 
offered to us at the Chez from July 18, 1953 to August 15, 1953. 

On the second Saturday of this gig(July 25, 1953) we were playing our 
usual stuff-Shearing impressions, an odd latin tune and straight blowing-when the 
atmosphere suddenly changed in the club. It became kind of eerie. | looked at 
my watch. It was almost 1:00 am. so | didn’t care, | was going to quit at one 
anyway. Suddenly Dal whispered in my ear, "Stay calm, Petrula is here." Petrula 
was the then "edge man" of the Mafia in Montreal overseeing all of the Mafia’s 
activities. Talk from the musicians indicated that he was a "bad cat" although he 
had never harmed any jazz musicians-yet. | didn’t know what to do and Dal 
anticipating this added, "Just sit tight and see what he wants to do." 

Just as he finished saying this, | saw a figure approaching the stage He 
was a very nattily dressed Italian-looking fellow about 5’10", dressed like a movie 
star. He was extremely handsome and was smiling. He came over to the piano, 
produced a $100 bill, placed it on the piano and said, "Play, boys!" | felt relieved 
and | could not believe that | had just seen him put a C-note on the piano, but 
there it was. | grabbed it, of course, and we commenced playing. The patrons in 
the club started to file out and that did not make me feel much better, but what 
could we do? 

Just then, a dear friend of mine showed up-a piano player named Art, 
with whom | had grown up. He used to visit me on all of my jobs since | 
usually had a jazz job which lasted until all hours of the morning and he would 
finish his commercial job and then come over to join me so that he could play 
jazz, which was also his first love. | was very happy to see him, because my 
repertoire was not too extensive and | was afraid that | would not be able to 
play all the requests that Petrula wanted. This would not be recommended but | 
knew that Art’s repertoire was extensive and this problem would be solved. 

Then Petrula got up on the stage with two of the most beautiful chorus 
girls that | have ever seen. One of them wanted to sing, he said. Would we 
oblige? Of course we would so | accompanied her as best | could. As | recall, 
she wanted to sing "The Nearness Of You" and fortunately | knew this tune and 
she stood in front of the microphone and sang the whole song to an empty club 
save for two of Petrula’s henchmen that were sitting at one of the front tables 
dutifully keeping a sharp eye on the proceedings. After she was through, the 
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other girl wanted to sing a number. | did not know the song and | turned to 
Art. He came over to the piano saying "O.K., get up motherfucker- it’s my turn," 
proceeded to take over. | sat stage left in a chair listening. 

During the singing, one of the henchman came over to give the band the 
once over. The man was about 5’5"-CUBED! And, protruding from his belt was a 
very large gun-looking very much like a Smith and Wesson or .357 Magnum. He 
was reasonably friendly, but he was checking us out. Petrula and the girls started 
to dance on the stage and Art, Dal and the drummer were providing them with 
some great music for this purpose. | was quite content listening, but a bit 
worried that the boss, Jerry, might take a dim view of another piano player 
sitting in, but this was not the case. Petrula was an excellent dancer and seemed 
very gentle with the ladies. 

As | sat there, Dal would keep saying to me, "Watch out for Petrula when 
he starts crying in his beer." At first | thought that | had misheard Dal, but 
during a brief respite that we had, he continued, "When he(meaning Petrula) 
starts crying in his beer, he gets violent." Dal added, "l was in a club one night 
when this happened and he beat up all the waiters." This scared me for I’m not 
into pain at all and | began to feel uneasy. | also wondered what exactly Dal 
meant by Petrula’s "crying in his beer." | was ruminating all of this and wonder- 
ing when Art would get tired of playing when suddenly Petrula again strode over 
to the piano and planked down four $10 bills.) Remember this was in the early 
fifties and $100 was a lot of money. As a matter of fact, | was paying $40 per 
month rent for my little apartment and | did a quick calculation in my mind- 
namely $30(from the $100, since we had given $10 to Art) plus $10(which we 
had just received) plus $19 for the gig equalled $59! $59 for one Saturday 
night’s work. | could pay my rent. This gave me a very good feeling. 

Three am. came and went and we were still playing. Art and | were 
playing musical chairs rather than taking a break for Petrula always seemed to be 
in motion. About 3:45 a.m. when | happened to be at the piano, | suddenly 
heard a whooping sound. | noticed that Petrula was not on the stage | looked 
over at one of the tables and there was Petrula with an huge glass of beer in 
front of him. One of the girls was sitting next to him trying to console him and 
yes, he was literally crying in his beer. | could not believe this. Sob! Choke! 
Petrula was bawling loudly now. All of a sudden, Dal exclaimed, "O.K., that’s it, 
let’s go," and before | could blink an eye, the drummer had disappeared and Dal 
was plucking his bass as he carried it off stage "C'mon, man, hurry up," he 
admonished. Art and | followed him through the kitchen of the Chez, out the 
back door and there, a taxi was waiting in the alley behind the kitchen. Dal 
opened the front door, put his bass over the front seat and as soon as it was 
ensconced, he bade us to get in the cab and as soon as we were in, he told the 
driver to get the hell out of there 

The driver complied and took us all home. On the way, Dal kept telling us 
about the stories that he had heard about Petrula and | was glad that he was so 
well prepared having the taxi standing by. Indeed, the next day we heard that he 
had beat up some of the waiters and wrecked a bit of the interior of the Chez, 
but he had also dropped about four thousand dollars as compensation for all of 
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the damage that he had done. Eventually the mob got tired of his antics and | 
understand that he is now part of the Trans-Canada highway. 

Another experience, somewhat more amusing, occurred while | was playing 
at the Chez. At that time a very fine pianist by the name of Armas was playing 
in the big band. Recall that | was in the relief band or trio. Now the lead-in 
tune was "Night and Day"-that is, when | heard the band playing that tune, that 
was our cue to come on stage and take over. This also worked in reverse, for 
when we were through our stint, we would play the same tune and Armas 
would slide into the piano bench and | would do the same when | replaced him. 
Then the band would slowly disperse or come in as the case may be. 

Armas was a bit of a joker. Sometimes he would stand behind me when | 
was blowing and yell, "Yeah!" or "Play it, motherfucker," or some such thing. He 
would do it in such a way so that | was not sure whether he was really digging 
my extemporization or putting me on. However, he seemed quite friendly and he 
seemed to like me, always showing up to hear me when | had a job someplace, 
so | assumed that he probably did appreciate some of my playing some of the 
time. 

Now this particular night, Saturday August 1, 1953 there was a chanteuse 
singer by the name of Danielle Lamaar, a near 6’ statuesque woman with one of 
the most beautiful figures that | have ever seen. By error one night when | was 
downstairs looking for an empty dressing room, | had inadvertently stumbled into 
hers in the midst of her dressing for her show-or | might say undressing and | 
was extremely impressed by what | saw. 

Her act was to come on the stage after the comedian and the dancers had 
gone through their bits, and sing a few French songs whilst slowly peeling off 
some of her garb. Then the band would disappear and she would procure a 
screen from backstage which she would plunk between her and the audience. Her 
next maneuver was to stand behind said screen and peel off the particular cos 
tume that she was wearing and put on another. This was all done to some very 
rapid French chatter which was supposedly amusing the audience. 

This night Armas asked me to accompany him after he got off the stage. | 
said, "Where are we going?" 

"Just follow me," he replied, and he led me upstairs to the balcony section 
just in front of the kitchen stairs and which was not occupied by any customers. 
It was dark and Armas added, "Squat down here and you'll see something." 

| wasn’t sure what he was about, but | followed his suggestion and we 
both crouched there behind the railing in the dark. Then | realized that this area 
gave uS a perfect view of what went on behind Daniele’s screen. So what, 
thought |. | obviously could see her change clothes, but what of it? | turned to 
Armas with a quizzical look on my face. He anticipated my question and said, 
"Yust wait." We did while Danielle went through her act, but when she got to 
the part of exchanging costumes, it all became clear to me why Armas had taken 
me up there, for Danielle did not have a stitch of clothing on underneath those 
costumes! Her body was beautiful with the biggest loveliest tits that | have had 
the fortune to behold. Her pubic area was no less perfect and of course, my 
mouth fell open and my eyes started to bulge. Armas observed my reaction and 
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started to snicker-unfortunately, too loudly, for Danielle heard him and stopped 
her patter and turned towards us. Armas deked out of the area back to the 
kitchen before | knew what was happening. Suddenly the spotlight was shone on 
me and Danielle said loudly, "Ah hah, you see somezing, yes?" | was speechless 
and extremely embarrassed. | heard Armas’ voice in the background saying, ‘Tell 
her you see somezing yes." So like an automaton, | repeated, "I see somezing, 
yes," and the audience broke up with laughter. Danielle said, "Oh you are a 
naughty boy," or some such thing and | started to sputter until Armas fed me 
another line which | repeated and | got another laugh. Danielle ended the inci- 
dent by turning the attention back to her on stage and the light man followed 
her lead. Of course, when | came down, all of the waiters and the audience 
were snickering and pointing at me Later when | had a chance to regain my 
composure, | was sure that | had been set up, but | could not get Armas to 
admit this. 

| saw Danielle in the club and she always gave me a little smile, but 
would never talk to me. She used to mingle with the customers after her show, 
but | never saw her leave with any of them. 

Prior to my actually working at the Chez, | had occasion to deal with 
Jerry, the manager, since when Paul Bley and | founded the Jazz Workshop of 
Montreal, we were looking for a night club in which we could hold concerts. We 
had tried numerous clubs around the downtown area, but none of them wanted 
to have anything to do with us or jazz. We never tried the Chez because we 
assumed that since it was the snazziest club in Montreal, it certainly would not 
have anything to do with any jazz concerts. However, when you're young, you'll 
try anything so one day | phoned Jerry up and explained the deal. We would 
charge admission at the door and the club would take all of the money from the 
drinks. We wanted to use the stage, preferably on a Saturday afternoon to pre 
sent a jazz concert. After | had gone through the spiel, there was a long pause 
and then Jerry said in a serious tone, "O.K., when would you like to have your 
first concert?" | could not believe this. It was so easy. | blurted out a date and 
Jerry said, "Fine," and hung up. 

Paul and | organized the first concert setting the date for Saturday after- 
noon August 23, 1952 but | never heard from Jerry again so that | was not 
certain that the concert was actually going to come off. However, when the 
musicians arrived and the people started to line up at the door, we found that 
the waiters, the light man, everybody was there ready to go. | was flabbergasted. 
The concert went well and since both Paul and | are fairly good organizers, there 
were no hassles. The musicians donated their services to the Jazz Workshop and 
were happy to play. The audience enjoyed themselves and the whole effort was a 
success. Naturally | approached Jerry again. He just looked at me and said, 
"Phone me when you're ready for another concert." Now you can say what you 
want about gangsters and the mob, but | will say thisthat | had less troubles 
dealing with them than anybody else that | have ever worked with. However, 
your word is your bond. If you tell them such and such a date, you had better 
be there. On the other hand, when they say something, that’s it-no if’s, and’s or 
but’s. A series of concerts ensued subsequent to the first one. They were given 
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on the following dates: Aug 23/52, Sep 13/52, Oct 4/52, Oct 25/52, Feb 7/53, 
Mar 21/53, May 16/53 and Jun 20/53. At no time did we ever run into any 
trouble with the Chez Paree administration. Their word was their bond and they 
stuck to their deal in that they never asked for a cut of the gate money. 

It was only a matter of time, | guess, before someone came up with the 
idea of featuring a name jazz artist from the United States to play at our 
concerts and so one day | proposed the idea to Paul. He liked the idea and 
managed to cajole the guitarist, Chuck Wayne, to be the first guest artist in a 
series of future concerts at the Chez Paree. This concert took place on Saturday 
afternoon October 25, 1952. We also were fortunate to have others such as 
guitarist Richie Garcia, trombonist Kai Winding(March 21, 1953) and _ others. 
Sometimes, a musician like Mel Powell or a singer like Peggy Lee would drop in 
to do a number for us gratis. However, the culmination of our efforts was when 
Charlie Parker guested at one of our concerts on Saturday afternoon February 7, 
1953. | never thought that Paul would be able to pull it off when | suggested 
that we try to get him. However, at this juncture the CBC was featuring a new 
weekly television show called "The Jazz Workshop" on Thursday nights and they 
had agreed to hire Parker for the program on February 5, 1953. The salary from 
this program and the stipend from the concert were enough to induce the Bird to 
come to Montreal. There was another problem, however, at this time and that 
was that Bird was heavily addicted to heroin and to make a trip anywhere was 
fraught with dangers, especially to another country if he was not sure of a 
connection. This is where Neil came into the picture. He was to be Bird’s connec- 
tion and further, to see to it that Bird actually got to the Chez Paree to make 
the date since his reputation for taking the bread and then disappearing with it 
without playing was notorious. 

The plan was to put Bird on the plane in New York and then Nell would 
meet him at the airport as soon as he deplaned. Neil would take him to a 
suitable connection to get fixed and then he would make the broadcast. Paul 
made sure that he got on the plane in New York and Nell scurried out to the 
airport early to guarantee that he would be there when Bird arrived. 

All went well with the broadcast and for the concert two days later except 
for the timing. For some reason, Neil could not find his connection, who had 
suddenly taken upon himself to disappear for an hour or so that Saturday after- 
noon but eventually, the connection returned and Bird and Neil got fixed. By this 
time the concert was well under way having started at two p.m. It was now 
four p.m. and still no Bird. Jerry came to remind me that he had to close 
around five p.m. Everybody was anxious to hear Bird and was wondering what 
was happening. Neil told me later that Bird had used seven caps before making 
the date! His capacity for dope was amazing to say the least. 

Finally Bird arrived about 4:30, but then the musicians started arguing 
about who was going to play with Bird and who wasn't. Jazz Workshop members 
stated that they should have first choice, since they were putting on the concert. 
This made sense, but the other musicians said that they had donated their serv- 
ices before and hence why shouldn't they be allowed to play with Bird as well? 
Paul managed to assuage most of the parties arguing and the first half of Bird’s 
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presentation used the musicians agreed upon by the aforementioned discussion. 
However, after a brief intermission, Bird had other ideas; he threw out the 
drummer, requested a pianist friend to play, axed the guitar and kept the bass 
player. 

For historical purposes | am including here the tunes that he played at the 
concert in the order that he played them. They are (1) Ornithology (2) Cool 
Blues (3) Moose The Mooche (4) Embraceable You (5) Now’s The Time. On the 
first two tunes, the personnel were: Hal Gaylor-bass; Billy Grahamdrums, Valdo 
Williams-piano; Dick Garcia-guitar. Bird requested Bobby Malloy to accompany him 
on drums on Moose The Mooche and there was a brief intermission after the 
completion of this tune. When Bird returned after the intermission he requested 
"Steep" Wade to play piano with him so Valdo did not play on numbers (4) and 
(5). 

The TV program was a different matter. Paul Bley was chosen to play 
with Bird and he in turn chose Neil Michaud to play bass, Ted Paskert to play 
drums and Dick Garcia to play guitar with him. Again, for historical purposes, | 
include the tunes that Bird played along with the personnel on this date The 
tunes were (1) Cool Blues (2) Don’t Blame Me (3) Perdido. Brew Moore was 
added to the group on Perdido. 

| did not attend the TV show, which was aired Thursday night from 9 
p.m. to 9:30 p.m. February 5, 1953, but | was at the concert the following 
Saturday, and | thought that | might describe some of the events of that day. As 
usual Bird arrived very late(about 4 p.m.), the concert beginning at 2 p.m. Bird 
was also highly annoyed at the presence of the tape recorder which he immedi- 
ately spotted. He kept stomping off the stage quite vexed hurling verbal epithets 
and instructions at Bert Joss(the recording engineer) to turn off the tape recorder. 
Bert would then come to me to find out what he should do. | told him not to 
pay any attention to Bird and to continue recording and that | would talk to 
Bird after all the tickets were sold. He was keeping a close watch on the tape 
recorder which Bert had supposedly closed but had kept running! 

During the intermission, | was called backstage to placate Bird as he was 
furious by that time and he wanted to speak to someone in authority from the 
Jazz Workshop so that he could vigorously protest his being recorded. | was 
elected, of course, since Paul was keeping an extremely low profile at this junc 
ture, so | went backstage. There was the Bird playing with Hal Gaylor’s five 
string bass while everybody was standing around gawking. Bird was a formidable 
figure and one of the few people that really impressed me and displayed that 
‘charisma’ that many talk about. 

| approached with considerable trepidation, apologizing profusely, explaining 
that | was Co-Director of the Jazz Workshop and that we were only recording 
for posterity or some such thing. He smiled broadly, pumped my hand and as- 
sured me that everything was fine and that | could make all the recordings that 
| wanted! This-after he had scared everybody half to death with his bellowing 
about the recorder. The incomplete recordings of the charts of ‘Ornithology’, 
‘Moose The Mooche’ and ’'Cool Blues’ were the result of his sporadic interferences 
with the machine. 
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The concert finished about 5:15. Jerry was not too irked for he was 
impressed by the fact that Bird had made it and allowed for the extra time. Bird 
was supposed to play at the Jazz Workshop(a room above the old Video cafe on 
Dorchester) the previous night, but he never showed up. He did make the TV 
show, however, and all of his solos were recorded while he was in Montreal. 

And so ends my brief but interesting association with Montreal’s fin- 
est night club at the time | subsequently worked in the U.SA., both in 
music and in Engineering. | was away when the final blow was put to 
the old Chez Paree. Due to some inner conflicts with the mob, about 
which | was told at one time, but whose details | cannot recollect ex 
actly, the Chez was demolished by a goon squad with sledge hammers one 
day. Each and every stick of furniture, the bar, the stage, the kitchen- 
everything was reduced to a pile of rubble and that was the end of the 
Old Chez Paree. 
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I'M GLAD YOU 
BROUGHT 
THAT UP! 


Kel was another accordion player. 
He was also Danish, blond, 5’7" or so and 
an extremely handsome fellow. He had 
hired my friend, Don, the drummer, and he asked us to play a job with him in 
a little place outside of Montreal called Melocheville somewhere near Caugh- 
nawaga. The job paid thirty dollars for the weekend-Friday and Saturday nights, 
Sunday afternoon and Sunday evening. The starting date was April 30, 1954. It 
was basically a jazz job, said Kel, except for one small detail. This was that 
there was a show with a dancer and a comedian. | told him no thanks, but Kel 
assured me that the dancer would dance to any kind of music and that the 
comedian only needed a lead in of "Lover" or some such tune. | was reluctant, 
but both Don and | needed the money. Besides | had heard that Kel was a good 
man with which to work so Don and | took the job. 

Kel drove all of us out to the job. The dancer looked like she had seen 
better days and was trying to impress us with her "hip" viewpoints on everything 
aS we motored out to the gig. The comedian was one of those nervous types, 
strictly show-biz and what’s worse, he also played vibes, which he had brought 
along. Now | had always wanted to learn how to play vibes and | figured this 
job might give me the opportunity to do this on the job. Whether this fellow 
would allow me to pound on his vibes was another thing altogether. As it turned 
out, he did not mind at all, but alas, when | tried to play even the simplest 
tune, my hands got all tangled up with the mallets so | gave everybody a break 
and desisted from playing from that moment on. Of course, Don and Kel had a 
hearty laugh. | did not give up trying completely, however, for later when | was 
in Baltimore, | actually rented a set of vibes for a few months and did manage 
to learn to play them a bit. 

Kel was also a lothario as well as an accordion player. His whole time 
when he was not playing, was spent in searching out new female conquests. He 
had little difficulty with this for being as handsome as he was, the girls flocked 
around him just waiting to be invited to his room after the gig or sometimes 
between sets. When he was with the musicians, he would regale us with stories 
about his conquests and how they "complained", as he termed it. This was his 
expression for the girl’s reaction during their orgasms and although his knowledge 
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of the language was somewhat limited, his graphic descriptions of his adventures 
more often than not would send us into peals of laughter. At first | thought that 
a lot of this was bullshit, but then | heard two or three of the girls that always 
seemed to be buzzing around him ask him right out, "Are we going to fuck 
tonight, Kel?" Kel would laugh and answer, "Sure, I'll see you after the job, don’t 
worry." As soon as she would leave, he would look at us and say, "Oh, she is 
good, did | ever get her to complain." or he would say, "Was she ever complain- 
ing last night." and then he would look about to see if he could line something 
else up for that night! He told us that he liked variety. 

There was something completely innocent about his story telling. He was 
not malicious at all. One could not even say that he was a braggart. He was 
just relating events as they happened and as far as | could tell, most or all of 
the stories that he told were true. Either that or he was an expert liar. In either 
case, all the musicians found him extremely entertaining. | had heard from other 
sources that he had been in the Danish underground during World War two. | 
was curious about this and so | asked him during one of our intermissions 
whether this was true or not. He said that it was and told me that he was only 
about seventeen or eighteen at the time He then told me some hair-raising 
stories about his life in the underground-how he had blown up bridges, helped 
smuggle people out of Denmark and so on. 

Kel told me that when any German soldier was killed, the Germans used 
to gather up ten people at random and shoot them. He also told me that the 
standard procedure for questioning any of the people that were caught belonging 
to the underground was to start burning their chest with a blowtorch. He and 
the others believed that nobody could withstand the torture methods used by the 
Germans indefinitely so they made an agreement that each "cell" member would 
try to last at least four hours from the time they were picked up before they 
were to talk. This would give the other members of that cell the chance to get 
away before they too were captured. Also, only one of the cell members knew 
the contact from the other cell so that the chances of the Germans finding out 
about other cells was greatly reduced. Other favorite torture techniques used by 
the Germans were shoving a water hose up your ass and turning it off just 
before you were about to burst. Sometimes they just left it on. They would also 
put your balls in a vice. Kel said he never heard of anybody that lasted over six 
hours without telling the Germans anything they wanted to know. Kel sometimes 
would laugh and say that you would be happy to give them your mother after a 
few hours with the Germans. 

Kel assisted in blowing up bridges and was chased many times by dogs. He 
told us that a favorite trick was to mix dried blood and cocaine and leave it on 
the trail. After the dogs sniffed this concoction they could not even smell them 
selves, Kel would laugh and say. Kel told us a lot about Denmark too. He told 
us that they had no such thing as capital punishment. When a convicted mur- 
derer or rapist was incarcerated, they could get out any time they wanted before 
their sentence was up. There was a hitch. They came out minus their testicles. 
Kel would laugh and say that every now and again, one would see one of these 
people walking about on the streets. They would be big and fat, he would say, 
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like the harem eunuchs depicted in the movies. The Danes take their murderers 
and rapists seriously. 

When | asked Kel why and how he came to this country, he told me an 
incredible story. He said that he always wanted to come to Canada. He preferred 
the way of life here It was "freer", he said. However, he had great difficulty 
obtaining a passport because of an odd circumstance. When he was in the under- 
ground, he was given this particular assignment. He was given a gurn(a pistol) 
and he was to be at this given corner at a given time on a given day. This 
German general would pass by, he was told and he was given the order to kill 
him by shooting him in the head. Kel hated Germans so this was no problem. 
He still harbored a deep resentment for them even today as did another fellow 
who happened to be my wife’s boss for awhile. My wife’s boss was in the Dutch 
underground and he also hated Germans. He didn’t want to hear about them. 
Finally after a few years in Canada, he softened up a bit and actually hired one 
The fellow he hired turned out to be a bad employee so this convinced my 
wife’s boss unequivocally that Germans were verboten. 

Anyway, Kel waited on the corner for the general and when he came 
along, he followed his orders and shot the fellow in the head killing him in- 
stantly. Then he deep-sixed the gun and went back home. Everything was fine 
until after the war when he first tried to get a Canadian visa. It seems like he 
shot the wrong general. That’s right, folks-the wrong general. It seems like the 
general he iced was a "good" general-i.e. he was accepted by the allies as being 
non-gestapo or non-SS, whereas the fellow that Kel was supposed to kill was 
from the SS or a "bad" general-a member of the Nazi party. They blamed Kei. 
Kel said that he didn’t know one general from another and all he did was follow 
the orders given to him. What about all the other "bad" germans that he iced? 
Didn't they count? What about all those bridges he helped to blow up and all 
the people he helped to escape the germans? Didn't this count? No, said the 
immigration people, he had committed an unpardonable sin. He had shot the 
wrong man. Kel protested vigorously, but nothing happened for two years. Finally, 
they forgave him and gave him his visa, probably due to a change in personnel 
or something. It never ceases to amaze me how administrations and authorities 
stick together, even when on opposite sides, assuming that they are accepted 
"members of the club." 

When we arrived at our destination, we beheld this fair sized building 
which was a hotel. It seemed to be in the middle of a field although it was just 
outside some Quebec town. There was a small lake in the back but it looked 
polluted. The hotel’s interior was typically French-Canadian decor and the bar 
where we were to play was off to the left side of the building just next to the 
main desk. There was a very small elevated stage with an upright piano(out of 
tune, of course) and after the comedian had set up his vibes and Don his drums, 
there was hardly room enough for the rest of the musicians. We were each given 
a room. Mine was a small one and there was a sink in the room with what | 
assumed were hot and cold water taps, but no bathroom. The bathroom was 
down the hall. The bed was small, but not too uncomfortable. Room and board 
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were included with the thirty dollars. The proprietor, or | should say the pro- 
prietress was a French-Canadian woman, who did not seem to be too friendly. 

We ate supper and that night struggled through the job. The dancer 
danced and the comedian told a joke or two and played vibes, and we managed 
to get through the night without too much difficulty although the hotel woman 
wanted us to play more French songs. Now across from the stage on the hotel 
side were the bathrooms. The bathroom doors actually opened out towards the 
floor of the bar. They were also very small and sometimes when one person was 
coming out, you could see the other person still having a leak inside of the 
bathroom. The woman’s bathroom was no different except that it was somewhat 
more obscure from the view of the throng inside the bar. 

During one of the intermissions, | had gone back to my room. Whilst 
there, | suddenly got thirsty so | had a glass of Adam's ale, which | procured 
from the cold water tap in my room. During the next break, we all had a drink 
in the hotel dining room and Kel said, "Oh, by the way, don’t drink any of the 
water. It’s not safe." Now he tells me, thought |. | figured that | had not drunk 
enough to make any difference anyway. 

| thought wrong for about four a.m. that morning after | had gone to 
sleeo after the gig, | suddenly felt very nauseous. | arose and started vomiting 
immediately. | continued this exercise until | thought | was going to die | 
started to sweat profusely. | flaked out again for awhile | awoke again and 
started to vomit. Then | flaked out. This continued until about eleven when we 
all went for breakfast. | could not even eat breakfast. We were to go on at one. 
What was | to do? At first | thought that | could not play, but then | began to 
feel a bit better, so | decided to try. Don was quite worried. Kel took it in his 
stride, since he had gone through the same thing himself and figured that | 
would be O.K.. 

One p.m. came and we went on the stand. My stomach was still churning 
and rumbling away. We played our intro and the comedian got up to tell some 
jokes. As soon as he told his first joke, | suddenly felt the urge to upchuck so 
just as he finished his first joke, | dashed off the stand going straight across to 
the bathroom, opened the door and then "braaacccckkk.." as | barfed up what 
little | had left in my stomach. Of course, all of my retching could be heard very 
plainly by the audience and | thought that | detected a slight titter from them. | 
emerged from the bathroom for | could hear Kel with our next cue | crawled 
back on the stand. The comedian told another joke, then another and you 
guessed it, | headed for the bathroom again, rushing there as fast as | could get 
there. Again came the unmistakable sound of violent vomiting. Again | crawled 
back on the stand. Now the comedian was beginning to get somewhat irked and 
was casting pejorative glances in my direction. But he smiled continuing with his 
patter and after another few minutes, | once again dashed off to the bathroom. 
"Ugghhh...aaghhh...uuppp.." went | as | thought that | was everting. | staggered 
out of the bathroom this time and went outside into the fresh country air. Fuck 
this, thought I, I’m going home. | could hear the audience giggling and then a 
general concern started. Don came out to see what was happening. | was laying 
out on a bench outside the front of the hotel. | told Don to phone a cab. He 
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did. He asked if he should go with me. | said not to bother and | told him that 
they could keep the money for all | cared. Don said that he would split his pay 
with me, but | told him that it was O.K.-thanks anyway. The taxi came and just 
as it did, the woman manager rushed out to see if | was allright and handed me 
thirty dollars! | couldn't believe it-a kind hotel manager. | thanked her, apologized 
and went home arriving about five or so. 

My wife was surprised to see me home in bed when she got home 
and as she had planned to go over to her mother’s that night, she left 
me in bed under my dectric blanket. Besides | just wanted to rest any- 
way. As it so happened, however, there was a Stanley cup hockey game 
on TV and since | was a hockey fan in those days, | decided to watch 
it. | would doze off every now and again. Then | awoke to see that 
they were in sudden death overtime. This was very exciting. The Stanley 
cup was the prize. ten minutes went by. Still no one had scored. | felt 
drowsy. | had to stay awake to see who was going to win. | lowered 
my head for a minute and the next thing | knew | heard this tremen- 
dous roar from the TV set. The Canadiens had won and scored during 
the second ten minute sudden death overtime period and | had flaked out 
just before the crucial goal was scored. | was crestfallen. All that forcing 
myself to stay awake and now | missed the climax. | was too tired to 
be mad, but after that night, my interest in the game of hockey waned 
considerably. 
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Ernie was a black trumpet player and a good one. 
There were very few trumpet players in the early fifties that 
could play good bebop and swing. Ernie was one of them 
and like most of the jazz musicians in Montreal at that 
time, he found it very difficult to get work. | first met him 
through a mutual acquaintance that had hired both of us 
for this gig. We became friends right away for not only was 
Ernie interested in music, but he was interested in a whole 
spectrum of subjects. He was an avid reader and although 
he did not have much formal education past high school, | 
found him very intriguing and his views on various topics 
very interesting. We kept in touch with one another con- 
stantly in the fifties until | left for the U.S.A. and socialized frequently. We also 
frequented a lot of jam sessions together. 

Ernie also had a car and this made it possible for us to branch out in our 
quest for work and since a lot of the gigs that jazz musicians obtained in those 
days were out of the city, it was beneficial to have a car or access to one. The 
musicians that catered to the general public’s taste for music, or lack of taste, 
whichever way you look at it, usually snapped up all of the available work in 
and around Montreal. This left the "boon docks" and jazz musicians were forced 
to play in these places quite frequently. The ironic thing was that the people in 
these places got used to the type of music that the jazz musicians brought with 
them and | can remember being startled when | went to a remote town in 
Quebec and found that they wanted to hear Shearing numbers and their jukebox 
was filled with pure jazz or jazz oriented records. This experience led me to 
believe the statement that a certain piano player had made to me one time when 
| asked him how he had gotten away with playing what he played for so long 
at the cabaret where he was playing. He merely replied, "The MC tells them that 
what they're hearing is good and that | am good and therefore they like it." 
When he said this to me, | laughed heartily even though | figured it was a bit 
cynical, but now | am not sure | think that non-musical people are conditioned 
or brainwashed by promoters and peer groups into accepting almost any rubbish 
if they use the right techniques. 

Ernie had been in a very bad accident with his car and had spent a long 
time in the hospital. After recuperating from this, he developed the habit of 
honking his horn everytime he went over some railroad tracks. This always used 
to amuse the other musicians that were riding with him in his car, and actually 
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he was quite a careful driver, but no matter how much the passengers would 
laugh and tease him about this, he would insist on doing it anyway and just 
smile. 

One job we had was way up north of Montreal-l mean WAY up north- 
about 100 miles or so. This was on the weekend of July 2, 1954. | dont 
remember the name of the place, but it was supposedly a resort complete with 
separate cabins, a big dining room(where we were to play) and it was quite 
elegant actually. It was clean, the decor was French Canadian and the food was 
good. The only trouble was that on Friday night, the bass player or drummer, | 
can’t remember which, decided not to show up for some reason. As it turned 
out, it didn’t matter anyway, since there was only one couple that came to eat 
at the dining room and as far as | know, the only couple to come in all 
evening. The other people there were all members of the family or hired help 
that were there to do the chores. 

Ernie apologized to the French Canadian woman that was the proprietress 
and she understood, but insisted that we play anyway since she loved music. So 
there we were, just the two of usErnie playing trumpet and me playing on a 
small upright. It was weird and reminded me a bit of that place outside of 
Potsdam on the mountain. Ernie also could play drums a little so every now and 
again, he would sit down behind a set of drums which seemed to be a perme- 
nent fixture of the decor and he would accompany me on drums. We played two 
or three sets and the woman was elated with the whole affair. She took a 
particular shine to Ernie and wanted us to stay the night and play some more 
the next day! | couldn’t believe this! By this time | wanted to go home, but 
after a bit of discussion with Ernie and assurances were made that we would get 
paid, | decided to stay the night. 

The proprietress showed us to one of the cabins and we turned in. Ernie 
sleot in one of the cabins and | slept in another. There was a big huge quilt on 
the bed and although this was late spring, | was glad that it was there for | 
practically froze all night, the temperature dropped so much. When we arose the 
next morning, we were served a sumptuous breakfast and the people there were 
extremely gracious to us. Now | have had more than one musician comment on 
the hospitality of French Canadians in general. | dont think | have ever heard 
any bad reports in this regard as | have often about our English Canadian 
counterparts. Indeed when my friend George, the tenor man, first emigrated to 
Canada, he told me that the first Christmas that he spent here was made bear- 
able by a French Canadian family that he met by chance and who hardly know- 
ing him, invited him for a huge dinner and shared their holiday with him. At 
this time he knew very few people and it seems that the English ones that he 
knew were all otherwise occupied. 

After breakfast, Ernie and | went out to relax in the sun and bullshit a 
bit. It was now nice and sunny and the temperature had risen to a more 
bearable level. | removed my shirt and was enjoying the full effects of the sun’s 
rays and not thinking | blurted out, "C'mon man, take off your shirt and get a 
suntan." Ernie laughed heartily and shot back, "Man, it’s taken me thousands of 
years to get the tan | got and that’s enough." This made us both laugh and then 
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| realized how dumb | must have sounded. And that was the only racial refer- 
ence, complaint or cop-out that | have heard Ernie utter. He seemed to be 
completely above all that stuff-at least with me, anyway. Of course we had our 
discussions about certain issues, but | don’t think | ever heard any bitterness from 
Ernie regarding the fact that he was black. It just never came up. 

Ernie dealt with situations in his own inimitable way. In a sense | agreed 
with his methods for the only time that the Union ever did anything for me was 
the time that | was with Dal. Most of the time, if the club owner decided to 
screw you, you could do nothing. Sure, you could complain to the Union and the 
Union might even go through some motions for you, but usually nothing ever 
happened. Moreover, sometimes the musician would be found at fault(even though 
he wasn’t) and fined so most musicians just "chalked it up as another experi- 
ence". Ernie did not. He dealt with the particular owner on a oneto-one basis. 
The first example of this occurred when he was short-changed by $5 for travel- 
ling expenses. It seems that the owner, after promising a given amount, in this 
case | believe it was $30 for the weekend for Ernie and $25 for the other 
musicians, the club owner decided at the last minute because he didn't like the 
music too much, that Ernie was not going to get his extra $5 for the gas as he 
the club owner, had promised. 

There were no such things as written contracts in those days, because 
more than likely, if you even mentioned it, the owner would not even hire you. 
Most proprietors were reasonable and fair and they kept their word, even if they 
hated you and the music, but there was the odd owner that would always try to 
pull something. Sometimes he would say that he was going to give you a dis 
count on the drinks and then renege and say that we had misunderstood him 
and then charge us full price for the drinks. | stopped drinking at the place that 
|! worked unless | paid cash for the drink or else | would go to the nearest 
handy tavern where you knew what it would cost. The wilier owners didn't like 
this either because they liked the musicians to run up a tab so they could either 
pad it or switch the prices on you. 

Anyway, Ernie’s standard procedure for these situations was to break all of 
the hammers in the piano. This was very easy to do and would never be noticed 
until we were long gone. Also, it would be hard to prove that the musicians did 
this since a lot of the time, the customers sometimes became extremely agitated 
and would take out their frustrations on the nearest instrument, assuming they 
could not find a handy face to bash in. | was unaware of Ernie’s technique of 
retribution and therefore was quite surprised and amused when he came over to 
the piano just after we had packed up our gear and were about to leave 
reached in with his hand and started systematically breaking all of the hammers 
in the mid range. He looked at me with a twinkle in his eye and said, "Well 
let’s see now, I’d say that twenty hammers should about cover it, don’t you 
Keith?" | replied, "Yes | think that would be more than adequate," and the whole 
operation took no more than about ten seconds and | was certain that no one 
saw anything. | don’t think that club owner tried to cheat any musicians again 
for quite a while. 
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Fortunately this did not happen very often, but there was one gig we had 
been hired for by a drummer friend of Ernie’s. It was around June 26, 1954, | 
believe. The drummer, fortunately(as it turned out), only knew Ernie's first name 
and had met Ernie at a jam session. The drummer had hired him on the spot 
and asked Ernie to get a bass player and a piano player. Ernie called Neil and 
me to make the job. It paid well, and the drummer wanted us to play jazz. We 
were all elated since we had not had a "blowing gig" for eons and we were all 
eager to play, especially when there was an audience and money involved. We 
even rehearsed a few tunes before we went to the establishment just so we 
would sound polished and professional. The gig was out of town but in the main 
hotel of this particular town. It had a nice big stage replete with microphones, 
electronic equipment and a large upright that was fairly well in tune. The job 
was for Friday and Saturday nights and Sunday afternoon and it paid quite well. 
Although | don’t recollect the exact figures, | believe that we were supposed to 
get $35 apiece and the proprietor had promised to pay Ernie $35 plus $25 extra 
for gas. We had the option to come back home on Friday and Saturday night 
and Ernie took it since he didn’t want to stay in that place any more than | did. 
Neither did Nell. 

The gig went along quite well. The people enjoyed our music, but then 
towards the end of Friday night, the owner started to complain. He wanted us to 
play the tune this way, or he wanted that tune slower or whatever. The funny 
thing was that people were coming up to tell us how much they enjoyed the 
music, how nice it was to hear some real jazz for a change and so on. The 
drummer told us not to pay any attention to the owner, that we were doing 
fine. Since he was the leader, we just kept on doing the job. 

Saturday night was even better. People really seemed to like our music and 
we were sounding more together since it was the second night. Sunday afternoon 
we played for our allotted time and then the drummer and Ernie started to talk 
to each other in subdued tones. Then the boss and Ernie started to talk. Nell 
and | were already predicting what was about to happen. Ernie came over to us 
and said, "The boss didn’t like our music too much and so he's only going to 
give us $25 each." 

Neil exclaimed, "Tch-uh," like he always did when something untowards 
happened. 

"What about your travelling expenses?" | asked. 

Replied Ernie, "He's going to give me $10." 

"Is this the final word-can’t the drummer do anything?" 

"No, he’s tried, that’s all she rote" said Ernie. 

"lll take care of the sound system if you take care of the piano," | said 
quickly. 

"Right!" said Ernie. | was still standing at the piano and the mike had not 
been turned off as yet so when Ernie reached in and started breaking all the 
hammers, the sound of ther breaking came out over the _ speakers, 
"plink....pung..ptong..ping..bimp.." as the hammers fell into the piano. Ernie paused 
for a moment, surveying his work and said, "| don’t think that’s enough-| think a 
few more are in order," and with this he busted all of the hammers in the bass. 
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When he got through, there were about ten hammers left intact in the high 
register of the piano. Meanwhile Neil, who was hastily putting the cover on his 
big bass, started to break up when he heard the sounds coming out of the 
speakers. He was practically in stitches and came over to warn us of the sound 
that it was making. | quickly turned the amp off and then proceeded to twist 
every control on the amplifier past its maximum or minimum so that the control 
was useless. Each control would now just turn about in either direction with no 
effect on anything. Then | shorted the output terminals to the speaker. That 
should fix his sound system, thought I. 

Meanwhile Ernie had gone into the bathroom to do a bit of reconditioning 
of the plumbing. When the owner paid us, | told him that we were sorry that 
he didn’t enjoy our music anymore. This made him quite friendly and effusive 
and Ernie further put him on with some other drivel. | wished that | could have 
seen the expression on his face when he discovered all that damage. As far as 
I’m concerned that’s all he deserved. We heard that he was still looking for us 
about five years later, but because the drummer did not know our names, he 
could not even rat on us. The owner knew that he had nothing to do with the 
damage because at the time we were doing our number, he was arguing with 
the owner about our money. 

Actually | hate doing things like this, but what recourse do you 
have? Why don't people keep their word? It’s much easier and it’s much 
friendlier. There seems to be a certain type of individual who just cannot 
play it straight no matter what the situation. They always have to cheat 
a little, cut a cornea’ hee, steal a little thee and ther word is neve 
good for anything. Even when they talk, they cant talk unless they lie 
somewhere along the line. A lot of them end up as pathological liars and 
what's worse, they end up beieving ther own lies. Honesty may not be 
the best policy, but most of the time it’s a lot easier! 
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Of all the incidents connected with working in mu- 
sic, the following has got to be the strangest. But every- 
thing that follows happened and is absolutely true to the 
best of my recollection. 

On Thursday August 12, 1954 | got a call from 
my friend Ernie, a trumpet man, who was desperate for 
work, aS was |. Some other musician had informed him 
that there was a job available that paid fairly well con- 
nected with the then St. Lawrence Seaway project which 
was under construction at that time The job paid a 
whopping eight dollars per hour. Of course both of us 
were keenly interested since we were in dire financial 
straits at the time. When | asked what the job was, Ernie told me that it was a 
"grave digging" job. Further elaborating he said that they(the project planners) 
needed men to help "relocate" cemeteries. What this meant was that they needed 
workers to dig up corpses from old graves and transplant them to new ones. At 
first this sounded repulsive to both of us, but upon further discussion and consid- 
eration of our financial plight, we both determined that it might not be a bad 
deal. Ernie had talked to somebody else about it and the fellow told him that 
they would provide the diggers with special rubber suits and gas masks. ThiS was 
in answer to a few questions that | was putting to Ernie about the safety or 
danger of such a job. Ernie had phoned me because he had the number of some 
politician who was supposed to be somewhat of a liason between the Seaway 
authority and the public, so Ernie felt that he would be the man to contact 
about the digging job. Further, Ernie wanted me to phone the fellow, because he 
thought that | was somewhat more persuasive on the telephone coupled with the 
fact that he had a few other avenues of approach that he wanted to pursue. 

| contacted the politician, a Mister Hansen at Montreal City Hall, who was 
very happy to talk to me, but after about five or ten minutes of complete 
bullshit, told me absolutely nothing except that he had heard about some jobs 
being offered for moving graves, but he did not know whom to contact. How- 
ever, he did give me another lead. He told me to telephone a man named Mr. 
Walters, who was one of the information officers of the Seaway Project. Mr. 
Hansen assured me that if anybody knew about this, it would be Mr. Walters. 

| teleohoned Mr. Walters and he said that he had heard rumors about such 
jobs since as far as he knew, there were a number of cemeteries and church 
sites that had to be relocated. At the moment, he added, he could not call to 
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mind exactly when and where this was to be done, but | might find out more 
information from a Mr. Shepherd at the Daily Commercial News. Mr. Shepherd 
was assigned to cover all of the events connected with the Seaway project. | 
thanked Mr. Walters and decided to give Mr. Shepherd a call. Meanwhile Ernie 
and | had been keeping in touch with one another and his sources had come to 
a dead end. Ernie could learn nothing further about the alleged grave digging 
job. 

| telephoned Mr. Shepherd, who just happened to be available and | intro- 
duced myself and apprised him of the situation and what had transpired up to 
that point. | also told him that my sources so far had informed me that the 
Seaway contractors were having difficulty finding men to perform this work. The 
work was difficult both physically and mentally. At this point Mr. Shepherd said, 
"| imagine it’s rather annoying digging up old bones." | detected a sense of 
humor in his voice. Mr. Shepherd had a French-Canadian accent which sounded 
like he was either from Outremont or perhaps Quebec City. He also had a wry 
way of replying to my questions, although this might have been largely due to 
the subject matter that we were discussing. He also seemed to be quite intelligent 
and although he spoke with a decidedly French accent, his command of English 
was excellent, he understood every subtlety regarding the situation and responded 
to any humorous remarks that | might have made. 

| countered quickly, "That’s putting it mildly." 

"Still," he added, "there are plenty of people in Canada who would be 
willing to do that for even eight bucks or less." This caused me to laugh and he 
continued, "My suggestion is to keep on watching developments like that and if 
your friends want, they can always give me a buzz and | could-well, give them a 
pep talk, because I’m afraid they have wrong ideas about digging corpses." This 
caused me to laugh some more, and he continued, "I'll admit to you that I’m not 
an expert at that kind of..." 

"Oh yeah," | interrupted, "there is another rumor too and that is that they 
provided rubber suits and gas masks." 

"What!?" We both started to break up. "Why should they provide gas 
masks?" he asked after the laughter subsided. 

"This seems awfully humorous, and it probably is, but this is the story that 
| received from this friend of mine. When he went down to see them, they said 
that they would provide rubber suits and gas masks for the purpose." 

"They might provide suits, but | don’t see the reason for gas masks." 

"Well let’s face it, | mean, some of the bodies-eh..." 

"Might stink, | admit that," finishing my sentence. This made us both laugh 


again. 

"Exactly!" said I. 

"That’s a very exaggerated rumor, | think that some practical joker has 
been telling things which are not true" | then explained how this friend of 


Ernie’s who had worked for this construction company had gone over to see 
about this job and received all of this information, but that the company was 
unable to continue with this type of operation because they were unable to find 
enough men for the job. 
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"What town was this?" Mr. Shepherd asked. 

| explained that this friend had talked to somebody at city hall and Mr. 
Shepherd explained that all of these jobs ultimately depended on the local 
authorities to actually complete the work. The provincial or federal government 
only paid for it, otherwise they had absolutely nothing to do with it. Contracts 
were only awarded through the local municipalities. He went on to say that he 
knew that there were about twenty cemeteries and church sites that had to be 
transferred, amalgamated or abandoned, but he didn’t know for sure. He added, "! 
haven’t even heard, | would say, even in a joking way, about gas masks and 
rubber suits to be frank," and with that, he started to break into more laughter. 
"But anyway, Mr. White, if there is any further information that you or your 
friends require, you can always give me a buzz." He went on to say that he and 
his paper had more information on the Seaway than anybody else in the city of 
Montreal. 

| asked him to give me a call if he heard anything further about it since 
| had been phoning all over the city trying to diicit information. Mr. Shepherd 
then asked, "Who told you to phone me?" 

"A Mr. Walters." 

"Oh, did he mention my name?" 

"Yes." 

"When did you call him?" 

"| phoned him this morning and previous to that, | phoned Mr. Hansen-you 
know Mr. Hansen?" 

"Of city hall?" 

"Yeah." 

"Well he’s got absolutely nothing to do with it." 

"Well that’s exactly what he told me and he referred me to Mr. Walters. | 
phoned Mr. Walters and Mr. Walters referred me to you." 

"Mr. Walters’ neck should be wrung." We both laughed. "After all," he 
continued, "he’s the man who looks after the information department of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway authority, and if he doesn’t know...well, he gives me my best 
leads. How should | know?" 

"He said, ‘Well, | don’t know anything about it, but if you want to further 
check, contact Mr. Shepherd at the Daily Commercial News and find out from 
them.” 

"It doesn’t matter, he probably thought that this was the type of pill that | 
liked to swallow." He then told me that he would keeo my name on file etc. 
and | told him that | had another lead to follow. He then added, ‘This is the 
kind of subject that is ideal for humor and practical joking. It might make a 
good night club act for your musicians, but | don’t think it’s going to be any 
way for them to earn their living in a physical way." He then asked me to give 
him a call if | learned anything further. 

During all of this, | had detected another presence on the line. This person 
hung up just before we terminated our conversation so | did not think too much 
about it figuring that because of the subject matte’ we were discussing, he 
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probably wanted some other people to enjoy the humorous aspects of our conver- 
sation. 

| contacted Ernie informing him of all that had transpired and told him 
that this was the best | could do and to just let the matter rest for now, since 
it seemed to have reached a dead end. He concurred and | had some supper and 
retired that night forgetting about the whole matter. 

The next morning, Friday August 13, 1954 at about 10:30 am., the phone 
rang and when | answered it, a voice wanted to know about a grave digging 
job. At first | assumed that it was someone calling to offer me a job and that 
somehow all of the previous day’s phoning had finally yielded results. But | 
quickly found out that this was not the case, rather, the man was phoning me 
about a job. What was going on? | told him that there was some mistake but as 
soon as | put the phone back on the hook it rang again. Another inquiry about 
a job-again, | said there was some mistake, but this person proved a bit more 
persistent and belligerent. He said that | had put an ad in the Montreal Star. 
The Montreal Star was an afternoon paper and usually was not available on the 
stands until after 1 PM. These enterprising people had somehow managed to fetch 
today’s Star and were already poring over the want ads section for possible 
employment. | was flabbergasted so the next call that | received, | asked the 
person to read what the ad said. He did and it read, "Men wanted for digging 
graves, $8/day, phone Mr. Whyte, BE 1420." 

| could hardly believe this, but every time we put the phone back on the 
hook, it rang again. | rushed out to buy a newspaper as soon as | thought that 
it was available. Sure enough there was the ad. | noticed the misspelling of my 
name-Whyte instead of White and that made me believe that it must have been 
that reporter, Mr. Shepherd that | had just talked to the day before. Fortunately, 
| had tape recorded all of the conversations connected with grave digging the day 
before-a practice that | had established after some reneging on other employment 
offers. Also, Ernie wanted to check out some of the conversations. Recall that in 
those days, there were no laws regarding wiretapping although it was claimed 
that there were, but actually there was nothing in the criminal code to prevent 
one from tapping their own telephone, nor should there be, as far as | am 
concerned. 

Then it suddenly wasn’t so funny anymore because some of these people 
were pleading for work. One man was practically threatening me until | explained 
the hoax to him. Wives would phone back demanding to know why | hadn't 
hired their husbands. Not only this, but the ad needed men for $8/day- not 
$8/hr. | began to realize how desperate people were for work and to what 
lengths they would go to obtain it. It was now becoming somewhat depressing. 
In a way it was a good jokeon me, but not on those needy people, and | was 
getting the brunt of their wrath and disappointment. What could | do about it? | 
talked it over with my wife She suddenly had an inspiration. She asked, "Why 
don’t you just reroute all of the calls to Mr. Shepherd through the switchboard 
at the Daily Commercial News?" This was a brilliant idea. Of course! Then he 
would have to do all of the explaining. We were both certain that he was the 
culprit, but just to be absolutely sure, we contacted Ernie, Don and Mervin who 
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had been apprised of the situation the day before to check out whether they had 
played this trick on me. No, they hadn't for they surely would have told me at 
that juncture. 

So, all of the subsequent calls were rerouted to the Daily Commercial 
News switchboard. We would just tell the people to phone that number which 
happened to be UN 6-6791. Call after call came in and was rerouted. Then my 
wife picked up the phone and a very surly voice asked, "Hello, is that BE 1420?" 

"Yes," she answered. 

"Well, this is the Daily Commercial News, Miss. We're receiving quite a lot 
of calls about grave digging. They are telling us that they are referred to us by 
you to the UN 6-6791 to a Mr. Shepherd." 

"Yes," agreed my wife. 

"We have a Mr. Shepherd-he's a reporter here, but | don’t know what it’s 
all about, about grave digging and all that, but I’m quite sure that we never put 
any ad in paper for grave digging." 

| had been listening to all of this conversation on my telephone amplifier 
and | motioned to my wife to let me talk to this fellow. She said to him, "One 
moment please." 

"Thank you." 

"Hey!" 

"Hello." 

"Yeah." 

"Who's that calling?" 

"Is this Mr. Shepherd?" 

"No, this is Claude, Daily Commercial News-assistant editor." 

"It’s what?" 

"Claude, Daily Commercial News-assistant editor." 

"Assistant editor? Is Mr. Shepherd there?" 

"Mr. Shepherd is out of town. He left last night. What's this all about?" 

"Well, eh, that’s what I'd like to know." 

"Yeah, well don’t refer them to us. | don’t know. I’ve seen that ad too 
the Star." 

"Well | didn’t put it there." 

"| don’t know who put it in, but you're referring them to us and you're 
tying up business in a big way." 

"Well that’s just too bad. You should have thought of that before you put 
it in." 

"Whadaya mean we put it in?" But | had already hung up on him. | was 
now becoming somewhat vexed. So Shepherd had left town last night, eh? He 
had to be the culprit. | was convinced of this. But why? | began to reflect on 
the situation. First, his voice had definitely conveyed to me the message that he 
certainly was the type of personality that would pull such a joke, and then there 
was his humorous reaction to my initial inquiry about the job. Perhaps also, he 
had figured that Mr. Walters was playing a trick on him so he had decided to 
pay him back by putting this ad in the paper. That is, he might have figured 
that | was some how in cahoots with Mr. Walters. Coupled with this was the 
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fact that he had left town that morning so that if he had put the ad in, he 
would be unavailable for comment. The only thing now was that | needed some 
evidence to confirm my suspicions. The assistant editor’s nasty phone call con- 
vinced me of this. | checked with my friends who had been apprised of the 
situation the day before and they assured me that they had not put the ad in 
the paper. Hence, my next move was to call the people at the Montreal Star 
want-ads section and locate the girl that took the ad and play one of the 
telephone conversations that | had recorded of Shepherd’s voice to her to see if 
she would be able to recognize it as the voice that originally placed the ad. This 
| did. The following conversation took place. 

"This is Mr. White at Belair 1420 speaking. You have an ad in the paper 
that started out today for a grave digging job." 

"Oh yes." 

"Now this was a very funny joke the first half hour of phone calls, but 
after a while it got sort of boring." 

"It is a joke?" 

'Yes, it is a joke, and | did not put the ad in and | want to find out 
who did." 

"| think someone with an accent put the ad in. | remember the girl 
bringing that around to show one of the girls and she said he had an accent." 

"You mean he came in person?" 

"No, he phoned it in. Just a moment and I'll get that copy. It started 
today, you said?" 

"Yeah." 

"}ust a second-Mr. White, W-H-Y-T-E," she spelled. 

"W-H-Y-T-E, well that shows you what a terrible mistake has been made 
because | spell my name W-H-I-T-E." 

"And also, he had an accent, he was not English." 

"That’s all you know." 

"The girl said that his accent was French, he might have been a French 
Canadian. It’s only ordered for one day." 

"That was kind of him. Who gets the charge for this little effort?" 

"You were going to get it. It was charged to Seaway Contracting, attention 
Mr. White, 660 University Tower Building, Room 710. Is that your address?" 

"No, it certainly isn’t, | don’t have anything to do with the seaway." 

"This is your phone number, BE-1420?" 

"Yes, but I’m a student," | told her and | added, "I think | know who did 
this but | can’t do anything about it, he’s out of town, you see? Anyway, point 
1, | don’t want to get charged for it and point 2, | want you to take that ad 
out as quickly as possible." 

"It won't be in tomorrow and | guess I'll have to write the charges off." 

| thanked her and hung up. Then | phoned back and asked to speak to 
the girl who had actually taken the ad. | played her a recording of Shepherd's 
voice, after which she said, "I’m almost positive that’s the same person, the same 
voice." | told her then that she should bill Shepherd. | apprised her of all of the 
events to date and we laughed about it, but then she remembered something 
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more. She added, "You see, | said to him, ‘is it W-H-I,” and he said to me, 'No, 
it’s W-H-Y,’ and we checked in the Redbook the phone number and in the 
Redbook, it had an ‘i’ not a 'y’. 

"Maybe | can trip him up on that when | ask him to spell my name or 
something." 

"He also told me to send the bill to the Seaway Construction, care of Mr. 
White. He didn’t even know the address of the University towers. He said we get 
all our mail here, it’s 666 Ste. Catherine and | said I’m sorry, but it’s 660. He 
didn’t even know the address." 

"Well you should have known something was screwy right then." 

"That’s why | took it up to my supervisor and asked her, you see? And 
someone was talking that they had read in the paper last week that-you know 
that village, there, Iroquois? Apparently they’re going to flood that place and that 
there’s a cemetery there. We more or less understood that this was something to 
dig up the bodies." 

"| wanted to get a job doing that myself because it pays good money,” | 
interrupted. 

"That’s what we thought it was and that’s why we let it go through, you 
see? We thought it was an awful amount of money-$8 an hour. We said that 
we'd all go ourselves." 

"Well, as long as nobody gets into trouble for it, everything'll be fine." 

"Who should we send the bill to?" 

"Send it to Mr. Shepherd, care of the Daily Commercial News. And you 
shouldn’t get any kickbacks there." The girl commented that she thought Shepherd 
had a lousy sense of humor and we discussed the whole situation at length and 
agreed that she should send the bill to Mr. Shepherd. 

There, thought I, that should teach him. | was certain now that Shepherd 
was the culprit for the evidence so far was (1) Shepherd's voice had been 
positively identified. (2) Shepherd, Ernie and | were the only 3 people that knew 
about the location of Seaway Construction and its connection to the grave dig- 
ging jobs. (3) The misspelling of my last nameErnie would never make that 
mistake and it was a common error that | had noticed with a lot of French 
Canadians, especially the Franco or European trained ones. (4) The way that 
Shepherd had reacted to my initial inquiry and the fact that he thought that 
Walters had played a trick on him. (5) Finally, the circumstance of his leaving 
town on an assignment was fortuitous and maybe gave him the final nudge to 
go ahead with putting the ad in the paper. Also, | was only a college student so 
he probably felt safe playing a trick on me The evidence was overwhelming, but 
largely circumstantial, but it was good enough for me so | just kept rerouting 
calls until finally | got a call from Shepherd. 

Mr. Shepherd was frantic. He had been called back by Mr. Claude, the 
assistant editor and accused of perpetrating this hoax. He assured me that he 
would never do such a thing. | told him that it was a good joke, no harm done, 
and just to pay for the ad. He insisted that he had nothing to do with it. | did 
not believe him, but he was adamant. | then hit him with the fact that | had 
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played a recording of his voice to the girl at the star and she had ID'd him 
positively. This shook him a bit and so he said that he would get back to me 

When he phoned back, he said that he had talked to the girl at the Star 
and she had done a 180 regarding the voice identification. | realized now that 
perhaps Shepherd's job was on the line for this little stunt. | did not want him 
to be fired, so | told him that | believed him despite my conviction that he was 
the culprit. Frankly, my instincts told me that he seemed like a sneaky bastard 
and when he started to make innuendoes and veiled threats about my using a 
tape recorder on my phone, it only confirmed my negative feelings towards him. 
The more that | talked to the man, the more | was convinced that he had 
phoned in my name as a joke, not expecting me to react the way that | did. He 
never considered the possibility that the joke might backfire on him in such a 
way. Obviously, Claude was somewhat devoid of a sense of humor although | 
had a further conversation with the man and we ended up so amicably that he 
wanted to invite me out for a beer. Some excerpts from my second conversation 
with Shepherd are below. 

"...We've been getting calls here for people applying for jobs," Shepherd 
said after a few amenities had transpired, "and | looked through the paper and | 
couldn't find one darn ad in our name." 

"Well, no, it was in my name that the ad was put. Now you've had your 
little joke-why don’t you admit it?" 

"What joke?" Shepherd said as innocently as he could. 

"Look, Mr. Shepherd, let’s not beat around the bush. | appreciated the 
humor. | thought it was very funny." 

"You're making insinuations, Mr. White. Why should | play a joke on a 
man I’ve never seen and secondly, | don’t understand what the joke is yet." 

| gave him a capsule summarization of what had transpired so far, includ- 
ing the fact that his voice had been positively identified. 

"Point one, Mr. White, | spoke to that girl and she told me that you had 
a recording of my voice...she said she could certainly not be sure of it. Secondly, 
someone could have been imitating an accent...she wasn’t too sure what accent." 

"It just seemed funny to me that after I’d phoned you an all that the ad 
should go into the Star, strangely and mysteriously with all the details that | told 
you about." 

"Well | don’t think that all the details you told me are there. | looked at 
that ad. That’s the one about grave diggers, you mean?" 

"| thought that you said before that you didn’t know what the ad was. 
Now you're telling me what the ad was." 

At this point Mr. Shepherd told me that he was just given the ad by the 
editor and changed the subject by asking if | had heard from Mr. Claude and he 
started to ramble on about that. | finally said, "Look, look, wait a minute Let’s 
not go into arguments and everything. | don’t know whether you're going to get 
in trouble or not or whether there is somebody down there on the extension 
phone listening into the conversation.." 

"Yes, the editor is listening in. He’s quite fed up. | told him to listen in 
because although you may have been a victim of a practical joke, so was |. The 
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point is this. You have taken a recording of my voice, | believe that, but point 
one, you know it’s illegal and that there’s quite a penalty attached to taking 
recordings of people’s voices without their permission or a warning signal. 

"Yeah, yeah, yeah, | know all of that. | wouldn’t have even said anything 
had | known that it was going to turn out into a national incident." | could see 
at this point that Mr. Shepherd was beginning to get worried. The truth was that 
he or the paper could do very little if anything about my recording conversations 
except threaten me. As far as | knew there were no laws on the books regarding 
this at that time. | could see that things were snowballing so | repeated my 
appreciation of the joke and repeated that | really didn’t care whether he did it 
or not. Shepherd then asked, "Why do you think it’s me?" 

"Because | thought by talking to you yesterday-the humor that you had- 
that you displayed over the phone, you would be just the type of individual to 
do a thing like that." 

"You say | have humor and then I’d go and play one of the most childish 
jokes that one can play on a man, and a man I've never seen." | told him that | 
wasn’t mad, | appreciated the joke and so forth. Finally he added, "..1 wouldn't 
like you to feel that...well | have a responsible position here and we're a newspa- 
per that has very important contacts. We've gotten calls from even government 
offices asking us about that." 

He was referring to the UlC(Unemployment Insurance Commission) that had 
already gotten into the act somehow. He kept protesting his innocence and then 
he read the ad to me which | told him that | had not seen yet. After he read 
it, | asked him how to spell my name He hesitated for a moment, but then 
answered with the correct way, but | laughed for | knew that he could have 
been tipped off by the Star girl when he was talking with her. | mentioned this 
as well and after some more palaver, he delivered the following speech. 

"lL know why you might suspect me, but I’m not a fool, as you probably 
might suspect and do you think if | played a joke on you that | would play it 
immediately. After all you might suspect a lot of people, but you might suspect 
me as well. Look, | have never met you. | have no interests in playing jokes-es- 
pecially that kind of childish nonsense to you or to anybody else and besides 
that, it might very well have been somebody who may know me who overheard 
the conversation here. It might be somebody else you've talked to or it might 
just be a very unfortunate..." 

And so on. He added the fact that he was called back from some assign- 
ment out of town and was presented with a turmoil at his office and people 
phoning him from the Star and so forth. | finally offered to forget about the 
whole matter since up to this point no real harm had been done to anybody. | 
told him how much | appreciated the humorous side of the situation and that | 
really didn’t care who had done it, but | didn’t feel that | should pay the $1.05 
for the ad. | offered to speak to his editor again if he was in trouble about this, 
but he assured me that his editor trusted him implicitly and was positive that he 
had not played the joke. Shepherd also informed me at this point, however, that 
there was considerable joking about the office after my phone call the day be 
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fore. He intimated that maybe one of members of his newspaper staff might have 
phoned in the ad. 

Ironically, | found out later that there actually was such a job-in total, 
twenty sites that had to be moved. And in particular, they were starting work in 
Iroquois in December to move some graves. The pay was to be $8/hr. as origi- 
nally stated and they did provide rubber suits with masks. This was confirmed 
sometime later, fortunately for both Ernie and me, in retrospect, for we managed 
to procure enough work in music so that we did not have to take this job. Also, 
such work is very dangerous, | understand because of the high possibility of 
contracting some disease. It seems that there are all sorts of infestations inhabit- 
ing cadavers that are eager to go after living flesh just as much as dead flesh. 

We never did find out who the culprit was and my phone rang continu- 
ously around the clock for three full days. | had to disconnect the bell at night, 
otherwise, we would have not gotten any sleep. Moreover, we had people calling 
steadily throughout a two week period. It was heart-rending at times to hear 
some of the people’s woes that phoned for jobs. A lot of them would confide in 
me hoping, | guess, to soften me up, so that | would hire them. A lot of them 
would get angry and not believe me when | told them that the jobs had been 
filled(| found this the easiest way to placate them). But what was disturbing too, 
was the fact that some of them told me that they had used their last dime to 
telephone for this job. In this way, it turned out to be a very cruel joke 

In the summer of 1959, | came across the tapes of some of the conversa- 
tions. Somehow, they had not been over-recorded. Just out of curiosity, | decided 
to give Mr. Shepherd a call, if he was still around, and see if he would finally 
fess up after all this time had elapsed. What difference would it make now? It 
would finally solve the mystery. In any case, | figured that he would recall the 
incident with a fair amount of mirth at the very least. | was certain that he 
would remember the incident because of all the trouble that it gave him. 

| was wrong for when | phoned him, he either genuinely did not 
remember or he did not want to remember. He could not recall my name 
or anything about the incident. | found that hard to beieve under the 
circumstances, but | did not pursue the matter further for | should have 
anticipated his reaction from my past experience with him. Still, one can 
always hope. 
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IS THERE A 
DOCTOR IN 
THE HOUSE? 


No book of experiences would be 
complete without a chapter on doctors. 
| guess the best thing that can be said 
about them is that they are a necessary 
evil-at least up to this point in time 
Ask yourself this question. What moti- 
vates a person to become a doctor? | 
mean, let’s face it, essentially a doctor 

3 ‘4 makes his living from the suffering of 
others. Coupled with this 1s is Pine kind of mentality that gets off on messing 
around with someone else's innards. | realize that we would all like to think that 
doctors are treating people because they are basically altruists, but ask yourself 
another question. If doctors were paid the same wages as the average musician, 
say, would there be so many of them? Maybe then they would be truly dedicated 
to alleviating the sufferings of others. Hopefully in the future, most diagnoses will 
be done by a suitable software program that can be run on a home microcom 
puter. Maybe if we're really lucky, even operations will be done(properly) by 
machines. | never have had much use for doctors or lawyers. | have found that 
in most cases of illness, the body will usually heal itself if given a chance. Of 
course the good doctor(one of an extremely rare breed of human), is exactly that 
person that assists Nature in her endeavors rather than hinder her. 

In a way | have been fortunate. | was exposed to some of the inner 
workings of the medical profession at an early age and two of the four doctor 
friends that | have happen to be competent jazz musicians, a circumstance that 
has provided me with more than enough insight into their profession so as to try 
to scrupulously avoid any contact with them unless absolutely necessary- i.e. if | 
am on the verge of dying and there is no other alternative’ When somebody tells 
me that they are a doctor, | always ask, "You mean, a medical doctor?" If the 
answer is in the affirmative, | am afraid my prejudice now places this poor 
fellow at the bottom of the sociological scale in my estimation. My brother-in-law 
had to teach a class of doctors one year(he is an engineer) and he told me that 
in all of his years of teaching, he never had such trouble He said that they 
were the most stubborn, arrogant and obtuse students that he ever taught and 
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they assumed that they knew everything about the subject he was teaching so 
that even the simplest principles were difficult for them to grasp, especially if 
they did not fit their preconceived notions. As one of my fellow doctor friends so 
succinctly put it to me one time in jest, "l know all about it so don’t confuse 
me with facts." 

| must relate a short anecdote to illustrate the logic that they use ofttimes. 
| was recuperating in the hospital from an eye operation(a retinal detachment) 
and | had to lie on my back perfectly still with my head in more or less a fixed 
position. Both eyes were covered with bandages so that | could not see anything. 
After a few days of this misery, | began to hallucinate, or rather, | began to 
"see" various images which were being created by my brain because of lack of 
input or something, | guess. A lot of these visions were worse than the worst 
horror movies that | have ever witnessed-much like some of the more horrific 
Goya paintings. It was a drag, but | hoped maybe the doctors might provide a 
remedy for this, or at least explain it to me. So, when the team came in for 
their daily rounds and asked me how | was doing, | told them about these 
"perceptions". 

| must backtrack a moment and inform the reader that in order to keep 
me quiet, the nurses were instructed to feed me Valium four times a day. Now 
when | am healing, | don’t want to take any kind of crap like that since | feel 
that it would impede Nature’s healing capacity so | would put the pill under my 
tongue, take a swig of water, stick out my tongue to show the nurse that the 
pill had been swallowed and as soon as she left, | expectorated the same into 
the nearest wastebasket. At night they also would give me seconal to sleep. | had 
taken plenty of seconal when | was well since | sometimes had a hectic schedule 
teaching or having to arise at the crack of dawn for some engineering job that | 
had. My cycle has always been one of late rising and late retiring, the seconal 
assisted me in adapting to squaredom’s demands. It seems that each new job | 
obtained when | was working in the U.S.A. required me to arise earlier than the 
previous one | had. 

Anyway, my ophthalmologist and his entourage came in and after | told 
one of the interns about my visions, he asked solemnly, "Are you taking any 
medication before you go to sleep?" 

| answered, "Well, the nurse has given me some seconal." 

"That must be it," was the quick retort. 

"But," | added, "I did not take it." 

Without even a pause he countered, "Then that’s the reason-you didn’t take 
it." 

This last remark caused me to burst out laughing. How can you fight logic 
like that? | relate this anecdote for | find it most typical of doctors in general. 
What has all of this got to do with my musical experiences, you ask? | am 
going to clarify this right now. 

| first met Brandon in a small town in New York state when | was about 
ten years old. He was very pampered and spoiled and not really “one of the 
boys," although | did meet him playing baseball. His parents were very strict 
Texans and his father was the president of a large oil company. Brandon was 
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somewhat shy, but there was something about him that | liked, even if the other 
boys did not find him acceptable. Although he was withdrawn and inhibited, he 
was very intelligent and he had a great gift-he had impeccable manners and tact 
and many times | saw him assuage old biddies, conning them out of their 
drawers. We kept in touch with one another through the years and when he 
became a teenager, we used to go out together on dates. Brandon would always 
be the one to get the dates by his beautiful patter(either on the phone or in 
person) and | think | was the more aggressive one when it came down to other 
matters. 

When | was attending Engineering college, Brandon was obtaining a BA so 
imagine my surprise when he showed up one day in Montreal to attend the 
school of Medicine at McGill University. | was elated to see him and of course 
we had many dinner dates, discussing old times and from time to time, he would 
bring some medical books or anatomical parts to show me as he took his 
courses. | remember the first time | visited him at his rooming house and espied 
all of the pickled innards of various cadavers that they were studying. | was 
always fond of Brandon(and still am), but | did not think much of his fellow 
classmates, some of which | met at his rooming house. 

Brandon loved classical music and sometimes he would bring some new 
records that he had purchased for us to listen and | would vainly try to get him 
to appreciate jazz, but try as he would, he never became much of an aficionado. 
However, he was intelligent and sensitive enough to realize that there was some 
thing to it and | think he did get to like a bit of it, just because of my 
enthusiasm for it. | also introduced him to a lot of the cats and because of his 
great charm, he never seemed to be out of place, no matter what characters | 
would be associating with at the particular time he would be there 

Brandon was also very active socially and | remember going to meet him 
several times at some exclusive tennis club where he was either organizing some 
thing or playing with some big shots. | was very surprised to see one of my old 
girl friends, Enid, at one of these courts(see below). They all seemed to genu- 
inely like Brandon and indeed, it was very hard not to for he had a very 
endearing manner and always said just the right thing. And he meant most of it, 
too, for | don’t think that he had a mean bone in his body. That is why | think 
that he got beat up so much when he was a youngster because most boys don't 
like other boys that are not mean. They find them unmanly and sissies. Somehow 
Brandon had taken his lumps and still come through unscathed as far as being 
bitter about not being macho. 

One incident that | vividly remember, since it was probably the most em 
barrassing moment of my life involved Brandon. We had been double dating girls, 
taking out a different one almost every afternoon and every night of our own 
choice, when suddenly my Aunt, with whom | was staying, announced that | was 
going to take this 14-year-old girl to a formal pre-wedding reception. 

Now let me explain. At the time | was 18. | did not like 14 year old girls 
and especially the one that | was supposed to take to this reception for | had 
already bypassed her when Brandon and | were dating, but she was the daughter 
of my Aunt’s best friend, she was a student at Sarah Lawrence, she liked me and 
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wanted to go with me, | was to buy her an orchid and wear formal attire and 
that was it, period. What could | do? | hastened to see Brandon. Could he talk 
my Aunt out of this, perhaps? Could he somehow cancel the reception? Do 
something, | pleaded-anything. 

To make a long story short, | ended up at the reception with this girl. 
Actually, she was nice, but too young for me Also, | had a slight handicap. | 
did not know how to dance! How did | get into this, thought | as | was riding 
with my date in Brandon’s car? 

We arrived at a very big house. We went into a huge living room in a 
very large house. Space had been cleared for dancing and | found the atmosphere 
extremely icy. | wanted to turn around and run away, but | could not, of course. 
My young friend wanted to dance and before | could say anything, she grabbed 
me and we were tumbling about on the dance floor. | didn’t know what the hell 
| was doing and now | was starting to sweat and turn beet red. Brandon 
detected my discomfiture and came to the rescue, thank God. | was trying to 
regain my composure when the mother of the groomrto-be suddenly came over, 
introduced herself, and wanted to dance with me!! Before | could open my mouth 
to say anything, | was again being whisked around in a waltz. Brandon spotted 
me and practically fell out laughing. My young friend was displaying her orchid 
proudly that | had been forced to purchase for her and seemed to be quite 
elated at the proceedings. 

My poor dance partner was quite a good sport for | was stepping all over 
her toes. By this time, | wanted to crawl away and die someplace quietly, but 
somehow | could not extricate myself from the dance floor. Finally, the god- 
damned band stopped making their racket and | had a moment or two to myself, 
hoping that the other people were not laughing too hard at me. | was introduced 
around to the groom, who seemed like somewhat of a surly fellow, and about 
twenty others, whose names | could not remember two minutes after | was 
introduced to them. His bride-to-be was not on the scene at the time so | did 
not get a chance to see her then. They were all very curious about me, since | 
was Canadian and so | was being quizzed by everybody. Again, Brandon took a 
bit of the heat off of me by his skilful answers and gratuitous remarks(| do not 
mean this in the pejorative sense). 

| got rid of my young friend temporarily since she adored dancing so that 
is what she was doing and as long as she was doing that, she was out of my 
hair. | went outside for a breather. | started to walk about in a very nice garden 
when suddenly | came upon this older looking girl. She was quite attractive, but 
| could see that she was not quite as "classy" as the other girls that | had met 
this night. She also looked a bit harried so | went up to her to say hello and 
shoot the shit. After a minute or so of exchanging pleasantries, she suddenly told 
me that she was the bride-to-be and that she was afraid that she was out of her 
depth and unworthy of this company since she came from a middle class back- 
ground. She proceeded to pour out her heart to me, telling me all sorts of 
intimate things. | could tell that she needed to talk to somebody so | just kept 
my mouth shut and let her continue Every now and again | would try to 
assuage her with some platitude, hoping that it would make her feel better for at 
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one point she started to cry. Naturally | put my arm about her to comfort her 
and her reaction to me was very friendly. When she saw that | was so sympa- 
thetic to her plight, she continued with all sorts of feelings about the wedding, 
the churl that she was about to marry and so on. 

| hadn't realized that the time was flying by and all of a sudden there 
was a commotion emanating from the dance hall. At first, it was sort of in the 
background and then the din arose in volume and | began to hear shouts of, 
"Where is she?" "She must be outside” "I didn’t see her." and the like Then | 
realized that they were looking for the bride-to-be. What were they to think 
when they found us together, thought I? Other horrible visions were running 
through my brain. We had been out there talking for quite some time. As | am 
not into pain, | didn’t relish the idea of being a punching bag. All of a sudden, 
someone spotted us and said, "There she is!" "Who's that with her," another voice 
said. "What’s he doing there with her?" still another asked. The crowd surged 
forward. Where the hell was Brandon? Just as they got there, the bride-to-be said 
to her future hubby, "Oh, I’m so glad to see you. | got lost out here and | 
asked Keith, here, to take me back inside Have you met Keith?" Beeutiful, | 
thought-if he swallows it. Suddenly Brandon's voice coolly said, "Yes, | introduced 
him to you," turning to the groom to be, "remember?" 

The groom to be smiled and took his lady by the arm and | was off the 
hook. What an experience. | can’t remember too much about the rest of the 
night except that | ended up playing some boogie woogie with the band and that 
made me a semi-hero for the rest of the evening. | hope my young friend was 
not too disappointed with me, but | never saw her again. 

All my life | seemed to have had trouble with blondes for some reason. 
When | was six or seven, | got into trouble over a blonde at school and | have 
written about this in the chapter called "Boogie Woogie Man". Then when | was 
nine, there was a sixteen year old blonde girl that lived next door who was into 
jiu-jitsu and violence. She would come over almost daily to practice all her new 
holds and throws on me and then proceed to go out and beat up all the male 
teen-agers on the street until we finally all got fed up with this behavior and 
turned the tables on her. | was unfortunately used as the bait for a thorough 
trouncing and a gang bang. This kept her quiet for about three days until she 
reemerged from her house, came over once more and continued practicing her 
judo holds. Sometimes she would alternate this exercise with placing me in a 
huge box and then sitting on the lid laughing whilst | vainly tried to extricate 
myself. 

My fourteen year old dance partner gave me a feeling of deja wu in that 
she reminded me of an old flame by the name of Enid that | had met when | 
was about sixteen. Enid was another beautiful blonde, extremely intelligent and 
played classical music excellently on the piano. My prowess at playing boogie 
woogie had gained me an introduction to her. As soon as we met, we immedi- 
ately fell in love At the time | was living in Snowdon and Enid lived within 
walking distance so that | would go to see her almost every two or three nights. 
She had one bad quality, however and that was the fact that she was as strong 
as an ox! | learned this very quickly for when | would try to explore her 
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physical attributes too closely, we would end up in a wrestling match and she 
could actually lift me right up in the air with her arms. But she would never 
protest my coming over to see her. Since | was very poor in those days, | could 
not afford to take her out and we would invariably end up necking in her 
apartment living room. 

One night, however, when | arrived, she greeted me at the door stating 
that we were going out. | protested, but before | knew what was happening, my 
arm was in great pain so | concurred with her idea immediately. | asked meekly, 
"Where are we going?" 

"Roller skating," came the reply. 

"Enid, | don’t know how to roller-skate." 

"lll teach you." 

"| don’t have any money." 

"| do," and that was decidedly that and we took the streetcar down to the 
coliseum on Guy street. We went in and rented two pairs of skates. AS we were 
putting them on, we were joined by all of her Westmount friends who wanted to 
meet me since she had been talking to them about me Oh great! thought |. | 
will make a great impression on these people, especially when they find out that 
| don’t know diddly-squat about skating. | suddenly whispered to Enid, "I feel ill. 
| think we'd better go home." 

Enid shot back, "You will be if you don’t get out there and try skating.” | 
began to sweat profusely. | tried to make my way over to the rink, but | could 
hardly do that. Her friends were now eyeing me very derisively. Enid grabbed me 
under one arm and before | knew what was happening, we were on the rink. 
Skaters whizzed by. | tried to emulate the movements that | used in ice skat- 
ing(| was an excellent iceskater at the time), but all attempts at any intelligent 
movement were abortive. Enid’s strong arms were holding me erect and then we 
started to skate around the rink together. Enid steered me and kept saying, 
"You're doing fine. Keep it up." By now | was so embarrassed that | could hardly 
think. 

One leg would suddenly shoot out from under me and of course | fell on 
my ass a couple of times, and had it not been for Enid’s assistance, | would 
have spent most of the time on the rink floor. Eventually we started to skate 
around the rink together and Enid was smiling and very pleased. My red color 
gradually started to fade back to white as | felt more confident. Then Enid said, 
"O.K., now try it on your own," and with that she let go of me on the straight 
part of the oval. | was sailing along about ten or fifteen mp.h. at that point 
feeling very good until | tried to make the turn at the top of the oval. Nothing 
happened. | started teetering. | was heading for one of the walls and | could not 
stop! The next thing | knew, | was ass over teakettle on the other side of the 
wall. All her friends were extremely amused and breaking out into fits of laugh- 
ter. The only scene that outdid this one in my life for embarrassment was the 
above one with Brandon at that wedding. 

Enid came running over and asked, "Are you hurt? You were doing so 
well!" 

'Very funny," was all | could say. 
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Enid was trying very hard not to laugh. "C'mon, try once more I'll help 
you." 

"You'll help me do what?" 

"To skate, silly. C'mon you’re not going to give up so easily, are you?" 

"Yes, | want to live." This made Enid laugh heartily. | never saw her so 
happy in my life) Women seem to really get turned on when they see me non- 
plussed for some reason. Actually | did try again, but it was no use | was a 
dismal failure as a skater and poor Enid had to concoct some rationalization for 
my oafish behavior. But | think she had overestimated my sports ability. So there 
was only one thing left for her to do and that was to take me back to her 
place as quickly as possible and proceed to whip me at cribbage, which she had 
recently taught me. | could always whip her at poker, but as yet | was a very 
inexperienced crib player. 

All of this diversion is to set the stage, so to speak, for back in Montreal, 
| received a frantic call from Brandon one Friday afternoon asking me if | could 
get a trio together to play at a bash in the McGill Union that night-the night of 
October 1, 1954. This bash was for the future doctors who had hopefully suc- 
cessfully passed their final exams and were to go into practice the next year. 
Brandon was on the hosting committee even though he was not to graduate for 
another two or three years himself. What did the job pay, | asked? Nothing, 
that’s why he phoned me. He could not afford the union scale as they were 
already over their budget and that is why he phoned me |! was an old friend 
and he wanted a special favor. Of course | would do it, | said. There was only 
one condition-that | played what | wanted to. Yes, yes he assured me. They 
wanted jazz and we could play anything we wanted. | phoned Nell and | phoned 
another dear friend, Don, who played drums. Don and Neil were almost always 
available, especially if it meant they could play jazz. We were to meet Brandon 
at the McGill Union the next night. He would spring for a taxi so that we could 
get our instruments there. We could also have all the free beer that we wanted. 

| phoned my friend(and future disk jockey), Len Dobbin, who was then 
about 16 years old. He always enjoyed our playing so why not invite him? | 
gathered up all the boys except Neil, who was to meet us at the Union later, by 
taxi and we pulled up in front of the McGill Union. Len was the first one out of 
the cab. Just as he stepped out, we heard, crash...zzzz...smash..tinkle.. A beer 
bottle had been egested through the third floor window of the Union and landed 
inches from Len’s head. We also heard this roar emanating from the same area. 
What the hell was going on? | looked at Don and we exchanged knowing 
glances for this was a familiar occurrence to us since we had been working the 
night club circuit. 

We emerged from the cab but there was no sign of Brandon. | told the 
boys to wait and | went up to find him. He was just descending the stairs from 
the third floor and he paid our cab. Brandon then told us that we could go on 
in a little while since there was another show going on presently. Then he said, 
"Why don’t you set up here on the second floor and play for awhile here until 
the other acts are through upstairs?" We looked at each other. "O.K.," | said, "but 
the bass player, Neil is not here yet and we can't really play without the bass." 
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"No problem," said Brandon, "One of the graduates plays bass. Besides, he 
wants to meet you." 

"Does he play jazz?" 

"I’m pretty sure he does. Oh, there he is," and Brandon pointed to this 
fellow who had a big bass with him. "This is Charlie" said Brandon as he 
introduced us. | could tell by looking at this cat, that he knew SFA(nothing) 
about jazz. He reminded me of the typical Westmount WASP, who _ probably 
thought that jazz was Glenn Miller or something. He seemed friendly, though, so 
| approached him and asked, "Do you know your changes?" 

"What’s that?" He asked. 

"Your chords-do you know the chord changes to any standards?" 

"Yust play and I'll follow along," said he. At this point, Don was about to 
pack up his drums and leave, but | begged him to stay, promising him that Nell 
would probably arrive momentarily. The trouble was that Neil was having a 
tough time getting fixed. He had no money and he was running around trying to 
borrow enough for a fix. 

We started to play. | started with a simple tune"Sweet Georgia Brown." 
However, this tune was not simple enough for Charlie, so we tried a blues in 
B-flat. That also was too much for him. His time was bad and his knowledge of 
changes was either minuscule or non-existent. We struggled through another nun- 
ber and then quit. An audience gathered and they quite liked it. We told Charlie 
we were taking a break. | wanted Nell. 

Brandon was pleased and he came over to thank me and ask me if | 
would like a beer. | said that this would be fine and he asked me to accompany 
him upstairs while he got us all something to drink and | did. As soon as | 
opened the door to the third floor | could not believe what | saw. It looked like 
a Gluyas Williams cartoon come to life Everybody in the room was in a frenetic 
state of agitation. The din was deafening. It was so loud that | could not hear 
what Brandon said, although | saw his gums flapping. | had been in some of the 
worst dives in Montreal, but never, never, had | seen people acting like these 
people. Empty beer bottles were flying around and the language heard would 
make a soldier turn red with embarrassment. | could not believe that these 
animals were about to become the future doctors of our society. | followed 
Brandon into a room away from the main room where all the booze was kept. 
He introduced me to his cohort and | said, "Man, you don’t expect us to play in 
front of these characters, do you?" 

"Don't worry, Keith, by the time your turn comes, they will have settled 
down, I’m sure." Just at that moment, our attention was diverted to the part of 
the room that they had designated a stage as one of their own was announcing 
the next act. The next act happened to be a guitar player-singer, aged sixty, who 
looked like he really needed the job. The announcer commenced talking into the 
mike. You could hardly hear him. He said, "Allright, gentlemen, please, we have 
an... 

"Fuck away, you cocksucker," came a voice from the crowd. 

"Yeah, tell that old fart to fuck off. We don’t want to hear his God 
damned singing anyway." 
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"Where're the girls, for Chrisake?" said yet another. The hoots, hollers and 
cries were unbelievably loud. The announcer continued, "..an artist here who.." 

"Artist, my ass. Tell that old cocksucker to fuck off." 

"Please, boys," pleaded the announcer, "let him do his act." 

"Fuck his act and fuck him," said someone and an empty beer bottle came 
whizzing at the old fellow who managed to duck just in time 

"It’s O.K.," said the announcer. "Go ahead, start singing-they'll like it." 

The old fellow | think managed to get one chord strummed and a few 
words out before there was a tumultuous uproar and protest from the audience 
as one of them said, "Get that old whorefucker out of there, before we denut 
him." Bring on the next act, for Jesus sake!" 

"Please, the least you can do is to let the man perform and do his act," 
continued the announcer. 

"Balls," was the immediate response and two more empty bottles were 
hurled in defiance. 

"O.K., O.K.," said the announcer and turned to apologize to the old fellow, 
who was paling visibly by this time. "The next act will be here in a minute. It’s 
a jazz group." 

"Where the fuck are they? We want ‘em now." "Yeah!, bring on the jazz 
musicians. They better be good." 

| turned to Brandon and said, "These guys are nut cases. There’s no way 
that I’m going to ask the cats to play up here" 

"They're a little obstreperous now, but they'll calm down," Brandon assured 
me. 

"These guys are the future doctors of society?" | asked. "They’re not doc 
tors, they’re mental patients," | continued. "This is all a big put-on, right?" 

Brandon laughed. "No, they're just letting off a bit of steam before they 
settle down to their practices." 

"You mean-to their straitjackets and rubber rooms. Fuck this, I’m leaving." 

"Keith, please, you promised." 

"| promised to play for students-not fugitives from a psycho ward. If we go 
on, they'll kill us." 

"You're exaggerating." 

"Did you see what they tried to do to that old man? He's lucky to get out 
of here alive, or maybe after they kill him, they can work on his body, or 
something." 

The other student did not find my remarks very amusing. That is another 
thing | learned about most doctors. They are almost totally devoid of a sense of 
humor. Anyway, | was about to split, but Brandon pleaded with me, "Just one 
number, please Keith." 

"| can’t anyway, there’s no bass player," hoping that this would get me off 
the hook. 

"You can use Charlie." This made me fly into a tantrum. Charlie had 
approached me after we had finished our "set" downstairs and asked, "How'd | 
do, was | allright?" | had answered, "Not particularly-your time is bad and you 
don’t know your changes." Charlie was somewhat taken aback by my honesty, but 
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he did not become truculent. Instead, he said, "Can you give me some lessons?" | 
replied, "Yeah, | s'pose so if you're really interested." 

Brandon and | went downstairs and | told the boys that we would go up 
as soon as Neil arrived. Good old soft-hearted Keith, thought |. Len Dobbin had 
also been upstairs and when Don asked him what it was like, Len deadpanned, 
"It’s a bit frantic." Just then Neil arrived. Thank God, | thought for | had visions 
of having to play some more with Charlie. Don got out his metal sticks. Don 
always got out his metal sticks when he felt threatened on the job and he knew 
how to use them too. He had done a paradiddle on one guy’s head one night 
when the fellow became too obnoxious and aggressive. We all went upstairs. Neil 
was carrying his bass and Don and Len were handling the drums. As soon as we 
opened the door, Don exclaimed, ") esus!" 

Neil took one look and said, "Tch-uh, are you kidding?" Neil always said 
this when something was unbelievable. We approached the nine foot grand Bald- 
win, which | used to practice on sometimes in previous years. The housemaster 
knew me and used to let me play on the piano almost anytime that | dropped in 
exceot when there was some special function going on. We set up amidst the 
roar and some very unkind remarks that were emanating from the floor. The 
announcer did his thing, managing to get out most of his spiel before the catcalls 
and other epithets were delivered. Finally, we were ready to play and we started. 
| could not hear the piano there was so much noise. In fact | could hardly hear 
the drums. | kept playing. 

Then Len made the mistake of putting his head out of the back of a 
curtain backdrop just behind Don, to see what was happening. Somebody spotted 
him and it reminded him and his gang of the guy that sticks his head through 
the hole to be hit by thrown baseballs in a carnival. Almost instantaneously, a 
barrage of napkins, ashtrays and beer bottles were hurled at Len’s head. Every- 
body in the audience started to laugh and followed the lead. | saw Len hastily 
withdraw his head, but figured that would be the end of it. | figured wrong, but 
| was concentrating on playing and trying to hear myself. | looked up and all of 
a sudden, | saw Neil playing his bass right out the door and he was gone. | 
turned to ask Don whether he wanted to go, but Don was already packed up 
and ready to leave Len was helping him. | was doing a solo now. All of a 
sudden, all sorts of objects started to hit the piano. It was time for me to leave. 
We all absconded with Brandon behind us assuring us that they "really appreci- 
ated our music, even though it did not appear that they were listening." 

On the way out, | again accosted Charlie and assured him that we would 
get together for some lessons. We did, as a matter of fact, but eventually Charlie 
gave up the bass(although he still professes to like jazz), and he is now one of 
the top men in his profession doing research. | dare say that one day he might 
even end up with a Nobel prize 

This is not the end of the story, though. The next morning, | received a 
phone call from Brandon. He wanted to know where his friend’s electric razor 
was. | said, "Say what?" 

"My friend’s razor is gone." 

"So, buy him another." 
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"You don’t understand. One of the musicians must have stolen it last night 
and he wants it back." 

"| don’t believe this," | said. "You're wigging out because some cat has lost 
his electric razor and you're accusing one of us of having stolen it-and all this 
after we donated our services gratis! For fuck sake, use the money that you 
should have paid us to buy him a new razor." At this point, had it not been 
Brandon, | would have hung up. 

"You don’t understand. He was going to call the police, but | talked him 
out of it. He just wants his razor back. It was a present from his dad or 
something." 

"Brandon, for Christ sake, | can’t take this. I’m going to snap." 

"Look, | think it’s the bass player. My friend passed him coming up the 
stairs to his room. Your bass player was on the way down. It must have been 
him. We don’t want to have to call the police. Can’t you talk to hime" 

"ll phone you right back." | dialed Nell’s number. At first he denied 
having taken it. Then he offered to pay for it. | told him that would not do. 
The guy wanted his razor back! Neil said that he would get it back and he did. 
He went to his fence and fortunately the fence still had it. He took it back to 
Brandon. Brandon later phoned to say that everything was O.K.. 

Charlie and | actually played some of the frat houses together. Charlie was 
interning at the Royal Victoria Hospital at the time | remember playing on one 
piano that was so badly out of tune that | had to play in two different keys 
simultaneously. The left hand was in one key and the right hand in another! 

| also made good my promise to give Charlie some lessons in jazz har- 
mony for one day he phoned me and asked me to come over to his house. He 
said his mother had a piano-a Steinway and... | was over there like a shot. | 
wrote out some chords and explained them and asked him to blow them on his 
bass, he looked at me and said, "Yes sir," and he attempted something on his 
bass which was remotely connected with what | showed him. | reexplained. Again 
the answer, "yes sir". At first | thought that he was kidding with me, but he 
wasn't and | found his attitude very strange and somewhat truculent so | told 
him this. Finally we got down to business and he managed to learn some chords. 

Sometime later he asked me if | wanted to have a jam session over at a 
friend’s house. His friend had a Steinway too. | immediately organized a session, 
bringing over George Kennedy, Wimp, lan, Mike McGowan and myself. After we 
started to play, we noticed about twenty people in the room listening. Who were 
they, | wondered? Then after about 45 minutes, Charlie started to get tired and 
would play 2/4 instead of 4/4. Now sometimes when bass players get tired, 
drummers also slacken off the beat a bit, but Mike never did this and during the 
last number, Charlie was yelling out, "Wait a minute, you guys. Hold it a min- 
ute," and the like None of us paid any attention to him since we were en- 
grossed in our own blowing. George, however, was becoming extremely irritated 
by Charlie’s demeanor and playing. When we walked outside together, George was 
bending my ear about all that had transpired and most of it was complaining. Of 
course, | agreed with George completely. Then he asked, "Man, do you suppose 
that we could get a ride home with Charlie?" George was alluding to the fact 
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that Charlie had a car and had to go back to his apartment on Pine Ave. near 
the hospital where he interned. 

| looked at George and deadpanned, "I think so," and then added, "if 
you're a good boy." George burst into peals of laughter for he caught my mean- 
ing and the two of us were still at it when Charlie emerged from the house. On 
the way home, | asked Charlie who his friends were that were at the session. 
Charlie answered, "| thought they were your friends." 

"| never saw them before." Charlie then asked the others if they knew any 
of the people. Nobody knew who they were so we finally surmised that they had 
just wandered in off the street because they heard the music. 

Sometime later that year, Neil took it upon himself to try to kick his habit 
so he signed himself into the Allan Memorial which was then treating junkies on 
a voluntary basis. | went up to visit him one day and to my utter surprise, | ran 
into Mervin. He was also there for drug treatment. He had a problem with 
barbiturates. As soon as we all saw one another, we burst out laughing and then 
proceeded to talk over old times. We ended up the afternoon by playing cards 
with the interns. Neil signed himself out after a few days. He did not get cured. 
Mervin signed himself out after a week, but then voluntarily signed himself into 
the Douglas in Verdun. While there, one of the nurses, a German girl by the 
name of Hannah, fell in love with him. Unfortunately for Mervin, however, the 
psychiatrist that was treating him also took a fancy to Hannah, but Hannah 
preferred Mervin. This made the psychiatrist very envious and irate and before 
Mervin knew what was happening, he was suddenly scheduled for numerous elec- 
troshock "therapies". Mervin fortunately had an ace in the hole in that he could 
sign himself out at any time and that is what he ultimately did. Had he not 
done so, | am certain that his life would have taken a much different path. Prior 
to this, he was allowed to go out weekends in Hannah's custody. Mervin and 
Hannah began to live together and ended up getting married. 

Mervin recovered completely and it looked like they were going to live 
happily ever after except that Hannah made the mistake of importing her sister 
from Germany to live with them. Hannah was very competitive, but she had a 
generous heart so that one could easily overlook this, but | am convinced to this 
day that had she not brought her sister over to live with them, that Mervin and 
she would still be together. Mervin found it very difficult to communicate with 
Hannah from then on at any level and he finally just gave up trying and found 
someone else. 

My chapter on doctors would not be complete if | did not mention another 
doctor-musician-friend that | met whilst living in Miami. When | was living there, 
| had various afflictions-most of them one type of flu or another. | used to call 
doctors in those days(| was young and stupid), and in this particular instance, 
they sent me Joe. The first time | met him was on Thursday December 5, 1957. 

When my wife answered the door, this very gruff looking cat, replete with 
a day's growth of beard and a leather jacket, walked in carrying what looked like 
a glorified tube caddy bag! He had black hair, stood about 5’10", looked Ital- 
ian(he was Sicilian), scowled and said, "Where's the patient?" This caused me to 
laugh, of course, and it diverted his attention from my wife to me, who was 
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propped up in bed. He came over and | started to wonder whether | had gotten 
the wrong number. However, when he started to examine me | suddenly realized 
that this fellow really knew his business. He was very perceptive, extremely intel- 
ligent and dedicated and listened to every word | said-a trait very rare amongst 
most other doctors. Eventually, we started to talk about music and he informed 
me that he played tenor saxophone and that he liked jazz, but was unable to 
play it very well. To make a long story short, we ended up exchanging phone 
numbers and after | recuperated, | found myself working with Joe in a music 
group. We played in the officer’s club at Opa Locka in Florida for many weeks. 

| must digress slightly to mention the security of this base Before one 
could get in there, one had to go past armed guards, either on foot or in one’s 
car. But, when my wife and | went to the gate, we were waved through without 
any trouble! | renember waiting one time behind this car and the guards were 
giving this fellow the hardest time He had all these documents and everything, 
but they didn’t want to hear about it. When our turn came, we pulled up in our 
station wagon. My electric piano was in the back along with a bunch of other 
truck that | kept in the car and as soon as | told them that | was playing piano 
in the officer’s lounge, they waved me through without so much as a by your 
leave. For all they knew we could have had bombs or anything else in the car. 
Also, we had complete freedom to drive around on the base and no one ever 
stopped us. | find the American security system very weird. 

Joe used to phone me sometimes to talk about music or about a new gig 
somewhere. At the time | had a TV repair thing going out of my hore while | 
was attending university. Joe would find the line busy and when he would finally 
get through, he would rant and rave and say, "Why isn’t your line free when | 
phone? | haven’t got all day, you know." At first, | laughed for | thought that he 
was joking, but he was quite serious. You see, he was a DOCTOR, and therefore 
everybody had to kowtow to his schedule | taught him a lesson, though, by 
phoning him a couple of times and ranting and raving to his wife’ He had the 
habit of having his wife answer the phone to screen out any patients that might 
be bugging him so when she would ask who it was, | would tell her and then 
when Joe would get on the phone, | would rant and say, "What's the idea of 
not answering the phone yourself. You should know that it was me.” and so 
forth. At first Joe got mad, but then he began to realize how he must sound so 
he laughed it off and we became good friends after that. 

Actually Joe had graduated at the top of his class and has since won a 
gold medal in medicine. He specialized in Gynecology(naturally, as did Brandon), 
and of course | still tease him about this. | understand that he was in the top 
third of his class in his specialty as well. When we were playing Opa Locka, | 
wrote out Sonny Rollins’ solo on "Dig" and he woodshedded it every day until he 
could play it right along with the record. Indeed, every night after this on the 
job, we would have to play this tune so that he could proudly play this solo. It 
did not matter that the other musicians(mostly doctors) did not like jazz too 
much. If they didn’t like us, he didn’t care, he would not work again. Since he 
usually called the shots and obtained the gigs, they all shut up. 
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When | first started to play with Joe on these jobs, the other members of 
the group all being doctors, assumed that | was one as well so when we took 
our breaks, they would discuss their patients’ problems in sometimes very graphic 
and intimate detail and we would all laugh heartily. This is where | really gained 
more insight into doctor’s mentalities. Of course, | had been forewarned because 
of my previous experience at the McGill Union so that allayed the shock some 
what. 

One night one of the fellows asked me where | practiced, so | quickly 
replied, "At home on the Wurlitzer." 

"No," he continued, "| mean where do you see your patients? You are a 
doctor aren't you?" | looked at Joe Joe then told them that | was only a lowly 
musician although, he tried to impress them with the fact that | was obtaining 
my master’s degree in Mathematics. They were extremely unimpressed and from 
that moment on, there was no more talk about patients and mum was the word 
in general. Doctors have no regard for anybody else unless they are doctors and 
since they had been humbugged by me, they made sure from then on that | was 
persona non grata. | tried to get them to warm up to me after that, but it was 
no use. Of course, my relationship with Joe did not change. We were still friends 
and he still treats me like a fellow doctor, which to me, is a great compliment. 

| left Miami in 1959 and returned only in 1969. Joe invited me to 
his home for a large meal and no sooner had we finished than he asked 
me to play some piano. | sat down and he ran and got his saxophone 
and counted off "Dig." and played every note perfectly! He had remembered 
well and | guess the moral of the story is that once a jazz musician, 
always a jazz musician, at least in your heart. 
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Billy was a hell of a drummer. Most everybody thought 

so and if they didn't, Billy would be happy to tel them. 
Actually he was an excellent drummer and had plenty of 
what the Americans call "self-confidence." Billy’s idol was Max 
Roach, of course, and he did his best to emulate Max, much 
to the delight of most of the jazz musicians in Montreal. 

Billy was about 5’10" tall, had black hair always slickly 
combed back and although he could not be considered hand- 
some, he never lacked for female admirers. Perhaps his deep 
stentorian voice and authoritative air assisted him in this re 
gard. Indeed, | don’t think | ever saw Billy take crap from 
anybody- not club owners, not customers, not even the gang- 
sters. Somehow he always managed to out browbeat or bombast them or to 
counter with a snappy retort or a conversation stopper of some sort. Actually, 
Billy was fundamentally a nice fellow and | never heard of his doing anything 
nasty to anybody unless they did something to warrant it. The only thing was, 
that he was very outspoken and expressed his opinions(which he always consid- 
ered right) at a moment's notice whether they were called for or not. 

It was also rumored that Billy could be quite formidable physically as well 
when properly inspired. One of the stories circulating amongst the musicians was 
that one night when Billy was playing at one of the clubs in Montreal, a certain 
fellow took it upon himself to try to steal some of Billy’s drumming parapherna- 
lia. Billy spotted this fellow just as he was running towards the door of the 
establishment with some of the goodies that he had just finessed. Billy roared out 
with something like "Stop, thief!" and with a quick presence of mind, he grabbed 
one of the larger cymbals that was still available and hurled it with all his might 
at the fellow. Of course if the cymbal had ever hit this man, he would have 
been bisected or decapitated, but fortunately for him, it missed him by inches. 
However, this was sufficient enough to make him drop Billy’s things and he 
scurried out the door before Billy could catch him. Although the man was several 
inches taller than Billy, this made no difference to Billy and probably Billy would 
have won the day in a scrap had he had to indulge. After that incident his 
drums remained safely in the establishment for the rest of the engagement. 

| first met him in a jam session and having both listened to him and 
played with him, | found that he was a very able drummer-one of the best jazz 
drummers in Montreal at that time But, like it or not, there was always the 
spectre of Bobby Malloy hanging about in the background making sure that none 
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of the drummers got carried away with themselves, because no matter what style 
of drumming they might have played, Bobby always seemed to play it better. 
Coupled with this was the fact that Bobby was the consummate showman and 
for this reason alone, usually had all of the night club proprietors eating out of 
his hand. Then too, Bobby could read wallpaper and all the biggies in show 
business always asked for him when they came to Montreal because of these 
qualities. As everyone knows, Bobby is well established in Las Vegas having fi- 
nally opted to play with Paul Anka. 

Billy deferred to Bobby every now and again, but his deference to Bobby 
certainly did not undermine his self confidence-especially in his confidence of his 
ability to play bebop. Even when Billy was outplayed on occasion by some other 
drummer in Montreal, he never seemed to get non-plussed. Usually this would 
make him go home and woodshed some more until he felt that he could "cut" 
this upstart at the next session. 

| used Billy at some of the Chez Paree concerts and he always was a good 
performer. He enjoyed music, he enjoyed playing and he enjoyed playing for 
people. He used to get mad at me at almost every concert because he wanted 
me to write out some Tristano charts for him. | used to refuse him since | 
wanted to play these myself if and when | could ever get straight with the 
Union. At the time | was not a member and did not have the money to join. 
Every concert he would go into a tirade about this for about fifteen minutes and 
then after he finished playing we would make up again until the next concert. 
Finally after the concerts were over, we would run in to one another on the 
street and immediately start laughing about these arguments at the concerts. 

Billy was slated to play with Bird at the Chez Paree He insisted on this 
as his right as a bona fide member of the Jazz Workshop. | forget what Paul 
had in mind, but | certainly was not considering anybody else for the drum chair 
that day. | took his side when he said that only members of the Jazz Workshop 
should have the opportunity to play with Bird because after all, they had spon- 
sored the concert, hadn’t they? So Billy played the first three numbers with Bird 
before the intermission and was in seventh heaven. It was like a dream come 
true to be able to play with the Great One. Unfortunately for Billy, his bubble 
burst when Bird asked for none other than-you guessed it-Bobby Malloy, to play 
drums after the second number. Bird also requested that another piano player(also 
a non-member of the Jazz Workshop) accompany him as well. This took a little 
of the wind out of Billy’s sails, but it didn’t hamper his ability to play drums 
thereafter for he was active on the Montreal scene for a few years after that. He 
married a singer and subsequently moved to Toronto and he settled in to playing 
studios, commercial engagements and the odd jazz job. He is still there now. 

The only other time that | saw Billy without too much to say was a time 
one afternoon when | was sauntering along one of the alleys parallel to Ste 
Catherine street, short-cutting to some store | looked up and there approaching 
me were Neil and another musician with Billy in the middle. They were propping 
him up as they walked along and | thought at first that Billy was suffering from 
a very bad hangover. When we accosted one another, | looked at Billy, who was 
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very wan and obviously either under the weather or ill. | asked Neil after we 
greeted one another what was the matter with Billy. 

Billy croaked out in his deep voice, "Oh man, you'll never believe this." 

"Try me," | said. 

"I’ve been on my back the last three days-it was awful." 

"What's the matter, man, have you got mono or something?" 

"No, it’s nothing like that. | met this chic..." 

"And she gave you a little bacterial present," | continued. 

"No, | didn’t even fuck her-she gave me a blowjob!" wailed Billy. 

"That must have been some blowjob," 

"Tell me about it-it was incredible. | thought my insides were coming out, 
and my legs were like rubber for three days." 

We could not help laughing at this for to see Billy in such shape was 
humorous enough, since Billy never seemed to get sick and to see him this way 
merely because of a blowjob made it twice as droll. 

"Oh, shit, this is the first time I’ve been out in three days and | still have 
to be helped," Billy moaned. We exchanged some other pleasantries and then Billy 
and his friends continued on their way. This incident so amused me that | kept 
laughing to myself for a week or so. Of course, such a story | could not keep to 
myself and | told a few of the other musicians about this as well as my wife 
who also knew Billy and laughed heartily when | told her the story. Indeed, 
every time | saw Billy after that, | could see his poor prostrate body lying on 
the bed, his legs trembling from the "ordeal". | also thought of the girl who 
perpetrated this act and the amusement that she must have felt seeing the result 
of her work. 

Now one day when Billy was "in-between" women folk, | happened to visit 
Neil at his Chez Paree apartment and there was a pretty young girl with him 
just getting ready to leave the apartment. | noticed her because of her weird, but 
very green and striking eyes. After she had departed, | was naturally curious and 
asked Neil, "Who was that?" 

"Her name's Sally," was the reply. 

"Not bad," said I. 

"She doesn’t fuck," countered Neil, anticipating any further questions. 

"Oh?" | exclaimed. 

"She’s a lesbian, but she gives great head," added Nell. 

This made me burst into laughter, and | said, "Bullshit!" 

"No really, man, she doesn’t fuck, she just gives head and you can eat her 
pussy if you like. | did, aS a matter of fact and she farted up my nose" and 
with this Neil made a face and snorted thinking back on it. 

This made me crack up with laughter again. Neil continued, "Remember the 
other day when you met us(referring to the above meeting with Billy)?" 

"Sure," | answered. 

"Well, that’s the chic that did him." 

"How come you're still able to get around?" 

"| don’t know, just stronger | guess," Neil answered wryly. This made us 
both laugh. 
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Subsequent to the above incident, | would see Billy from time to time 
but | did not have a chance to work with him until Monday March 14, 1960. | 
had just arrived from New York two days before and somehow got slated to do 
a radio show at the CBC. This came about when | met Billy again on the street 
accompanied by some other musicians. This time he was carrying some drums 
and when we rret, he asked me to accompany him to the CBC where he said he 
had a piano job awaiting me. At first | thought that he was kidding, but he was 
not and although | was not really looking for musical work at that time | 
reluctantly accompanied him. This was a mistake for the date turned out very 
badly for me and | regret to say that | did not perform at all well. | was 
ashamed of myself for having let Billy down, but my only excuse was that | was 
completely unprepared for the occasion and completely disinterested in doing the 
job. | should have been professional enough to realize this at the time, but | did 
not and have lived to regret it. The CBC was kind enough, however, to provide 
us all with a taped copy of the broadcast so that all the errors perpetrated 
during the broadcast would be preserved forever. In a way | suppose that this 
was a blessing in disguise, since anytime | start thinking that | am too good, | 
just pull out that tape, cringe and listen to it. 

| must say, though, that it was jobs like these that led me away from 
working aS a professional musician in any capacity, although, every now and 
again, | would weaken when a jazz gig came along because of my love for the 
music. 

As far as | know, Billy has had a reasonably successful career in music 
and although he did not end up as a famous jazz artist, he certainly has accom 
plished much as a professional musician. What more can one do in a society like 
ours that really does not financially reward their artists enough, even though they 
have a great need for art and artists? Most of the "successful" musicians end up 
teaching in some junior college or university. Even the big names in jazz still 
don’t earn one tenth of what a name singer or rock artist earns. 

At least in the past, the average listener could distinguish the difference 
between jazz and other music. Naturally, this made it easy for him to deprecate 
anything remotely sounding like jazz. The bad side of this was the fact that if 
you were labelled a jazz musician, you would find it hard to get any paying 
jobs-even in music and you were automatically placed into the nadir of society’s 
echelons. The good side was the fact that only purists, fanatics and diehards 
would be interested in this masochistic lifestyle but the resulting music was al- 
ways unmistakably jazz and there was a camaraderie found amongst the jazz 
musicians that knew no racial or color barriers. It was truly an_ international 
language and it did not matter what the player looked like, whether they were 
male, female, from Mars-nothing mattered except what came out of their instru- 
ments when they played. This was the measuring rod. And no one ever ques 
tioned the musician’s motives, because who else would be in this society tilting 
windmills if they weren't sincere about the music? 

Today jazz has become fashionable-thanks largely to some of the more 
articulate members of the early modern jazz group. It has become "respectable" 
and the price has gone up as has the demand. Now we see a lot of the 
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"ouiji’s'(as they were called by the earlier musicians) jumping on the bandwagon 
to claim their fame, glory or the almighty dollar. 

Jazz is also being "taught" in the colleges and schools. | have mixed 
feelings about this. On the one hand, it shortcuts a lot of the effort trying to 
figure out what is happening musically from records or in-person performances. 
On the other hand, some of the results of these schools are horrendous. Some 
times we see very competent musicians spewing out scales, arpeggios and phrases 
that bedazzle the mind, but leave the heart feeling cold. A lot of it is just plain 
boring. What has happened? | don’t know. One older musician that | talked to 
calls it recycled bebop. Another moniker for it might be "soilant blues"(in defer- 
ence to the movie). | know by listening to most of the jazz music played now 
that there is something lacking, but then it might just be my old age with 
mental rigor mortis setting in. 

Again, a lot of the musicians find that what is called jazz now, is 
not jazz at all, as far as they’re concerned, but once more, one must be 
careful here, for this brings back memories of the same thing being said 
when Bebop was first being heard. For myself, | have always gone by the 
feeling first. To paraphrase Coltrane, one has to have a feeling of being 
lifted out of one’s chair when listening to jazz. One has to be suspended 
in a trance like state for the time the music is playing and then after it 
is over, one comes back down to reality again. This is akin to having a 
musical mental orgasm and according to Coltrane, if you dont get this 
feeling, then the music is not proper jazz. | think | am inclined to agree 
with this assessment and once agreeing with it, | find that most of the 
new jazz(or what is purported to be new jazz) not only doesnt lift me 
out of my chair, it bores me and anything that is boring, is always 
counterproductive to human endeavor, since machines are designed to do 
handle anything boring. Humans are not. 
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At the time, | thought that | was 
extremely fortunate in obtaining an endi- 
neering position in Baltimore, Maryland. 
The salary was good. It was in the U.S., 
which at the time seemed to be the best 
place in the world to be. | worked for a 
large company that produced automobile 
radios having been hired to do R and 
D(research and development). | purchased 
a small home in a suburb called Towson 
and | figured that life would be similar to 
the life that | had led in Montreal-namely, 
that | could play both sides of the street, 
i.e. playing jazz jobs at night and working during the day. | figured wrong, for | 
quickly found out that Americans work 3 times as hard as anybody else and | 
was so dog-tired from travelling and working all day that | was lucky to be able 
to sit up to watch TV. 

| also found that the town was quite dead as far as jazz was concerned. 
"D.C."(Washington) was far hipper a place and there were many more jazz groups 
playing there. | did manage to play some gigs, which were commercial for the 
most part, but | did meet some jazz musicians, even if the jazz gigs were sparse 
to say the least. | was fortunate enough to have attended some sessions at some 
of the black clubs in Baltimore and found it very enjoyable. But recall that at 
this time(the mid-fifties), there was quite a bit of racism inherent in the South. 
Being Canadian, | was not sure what | was supposed to do. 

One day | happened to see my old friend Paul Bley’s name in the paper. 
It seems that he was heading a group in town so | cajoled my guitarist friend, 
Mac, into paying him a visit in the club where he was playing. We decided to 
go on Wednesday night March 21, 1956 and found that Paul was playing better 
than ever. When he saw rime sitting in the audience, he was consternated and 
came over to talk about old times. | invited him to come to see my newly 
acquired house. When he came, we cooked some steaks on a big Barbecue that | 
had in my back yard. Paul told me that he was about to play a solo gig in 
Baltimore the following week. | was delighted to hear this and asked him to 
come again for supper and he agreed to do so. 

Somewhat later on Tuesday May 22, 1956 | received a telephone call from 
a fellow named "Sonny". Sonny informed me that he was the club manager of 
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the Hotel Biltmore’s bar downstairs and that Paul was supposed to play solo 
piano there. | said that Paul had told me about this. Sonny then said that Paul 
could not make the gig, but had given my name as a substitute. The gig was 
four nights a week-Wednesday to Saturday. Would | be interested? 

Normally, | would not have been interested, but at this time, | wanted to 
purchase a special electronic device that | could not afford to buy within the 
confines of my present budget. Also, | was a bit shy to play solo piano for two 
reasons: First, | didn’t think | was experienced enough and second, | did not 
have a large enough repertoire. | inquired as to the monies involved. After a 
quick calculation, | concluded that it would take me only two weeks to purchase 
the desired electronic device. Reluctantly, | agreed to play the job. Recall that | 
was working during the day and had to arise about seven am.. The music job 
finished at one a.m. and being that it was downtown in the center of the city, it 
took another 45 minutes to get back to Towson. This left little time to sleep, 
but since the job would only last for two or three weeks at the most, | could 
do without for that time. Besides, | might be able to catch up on my sleep on 
the weekends. 

| started that Wednesday on May 23, 1956 and when | walked into the 
bar, this very heavy-set fellow met me. At first | thought that he was fat, but he 
was not-it was all muscle) He looked very Jewish, stood about 5’8", had dark 
curly hair, was well groomed and was extremely friendly. He also had an exten- 
sive knowledge of jazz, | later found out, and dealt in wholesale records. | 
managed to get a beautiful Art Tatum collection from him+two albums of five 
LP’s each for $20. | also purchased other jazz records from him from time to 
time and we became quite friendly. He even invited me to his home in the 
suburbs for a meal, replete with a J.A.P.(J ewish-American princess) and children. 
His home life belied his life as a "maitre d™ in the bar. 

The bar itself consisted of a long oval with stools set all about the outside 
of the oval. Inside the oval was the piano, the drinks and the cash register 
which was continuously dinging as the money poured in every minute Seated 
about the oval at regular intervals were some of the most gorgeous looking 
women that | have ever seen. | later found out that they were all hookers, and 
that they all worked for a blond woman called "Boots." Her name derived from 
the fact that she had two very beautiful assets beneath her blouse. Inside a head 
which also had a fetching face etched onto it, was a calculating brain that kept 
tabs on all the girls and especially the cash register. It was also soon apparent 
that Sonny was enamoured of Boots and when Boots was not outside checking 
things out, she was in the office with Sonny fucking him regularly. | would 
sometimes knock on his door, hear him say, "Come in," and find them both 
unashamedly in the throes of ecstasy. At first | apologized, but they didn’t seem 
to care whether | saw them or not so | just didn’t react after the first time | 
saw them. 

Boots had Sonny wrapped around her little finger. Anything she wanted 
him to do, he would do. Of course his wife had no idea of what was going on, 
or if she did, she didn’t care very much. It was a weird scene. The hookers 
would make their johns pay for a few drinks and then they would disappear 
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with them upstairs to one of the hotel rooms. About half an hour later(or as 
long as it took), | would see them coming back to fetch another customer. Boots 
got a piece of this action as well as what she made on the drinks. 

Several of the girls caught my attention. There was a very pretty girl at 
the bar who managed the mixing of the drinks and the cash register, but she 
never seemed to do any hooking. One night we shared a taxi going home and 
she told me that she was living with this fellow, was in love with him and did 
not engage in prostitution like the other girls. | was inclined to believe her. She 
had huge pointed tits and was very fetching, but that is why Boots would use 
her. The customers could leer at her body all night while they did their drinking 
and this would help engender more lewd thoughts which would hopefully be 
consummated with one of the other girls and thus enrich Boots’ pockets all the 
more. This girl was aware of this and was damn glad to have the job. It was 
easy for her, she said, and she did not have to actually fuck any of the custom 
ers. | found her quite truculent and | did not like her too much even though | 
would share a taxi with her from time to time 

There was another older girl that used to sit at one end of the oval. | 
estimated her age to be about thirty-six years. She had a nice body and a 
friendly face, but she looked a bit jaded so that usually she was the last one 
chosen, the men all preferring the younger girls if they were available. She also 
had one idiosyncrasy. If she sat too long at the bar alone, she would start to 
blubber in her beer and want me to play "As Time Goes By". She would ask for 
this tune every night about two or three times and it finally got on my nerves. 
Frankly, | don’t like the tune at all and | like playing it even less, so after a 
week or so, | would just ignore her requests, but then she would offer me 
money to play it! | never did find out what her story was, but I’m sure that the 
movie "Casablanca" figured in it somehow. 

There was a cute little girl named Phyllis who sold cigarettes. | guess she 
was the official "cigarette girl." She was about 21, 5’5" or so, black hair and pale 
complexion. She was quite sensuous looking, but in spite of her age, a sharp eye 
could spot her for a hooker any day. Actually, she did not appeal to me as 
much as some of the other girls, but she seemed friendly enough. 

One Sunday afternoon, Paul phoned and | asked him over for a Barbecue 
supper. He asked if he could bring a friend along. | said, "Sure, why not?" When 
he arrived, who should he have with him-you guessed it, Phyllis! | was a bit 
taken aback, since it was not like Paul to bring a prostitute along on a supper 
date to a friend’s home, but don’t misunderstand me, | am not against such 
practices, | was just somewhat puzzled by the fact that Paul would do this. 
However, | figured that he had become a bit more broad-minded so | quickly 
forgot about her mode of living. My wife was completely unaware of any of this 
and a good time was had by all. We even took pictures of the occasion and | 
could see Paul was very fond of this girl. | did not even bother to discuss with 
him his relationship with the girl, for | just assumed that he knew what he was 
doing. 

| assumed wrong. Paul had no idea that she was a prostitute. Furthermore, 
he was in love with her! | only found this out years later and that is why there 
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is an ending to this story. | mention this here so that the reader will understand 
how | came to know all of the details that follow. 

Paul visited us several times with Phyllis and they seemed like a couple of 
lovebirds. | had confided to my wife the truth about Phyllis after the first time 
that she came and of course, my wife was quite shocked, but she never indicated 
in any way to Phyllis that she was aware of her true occupation. Remember that 
| was operating under the assumption that Paul knew about Phyllis’ being a 
hooker. After Phyllis and Paul had supped with us, Phyllis was very friendly to 
me when | was in the bar and was always coming over during the breaks to 
talk. After a couple of nights of this, she asked me if | would like to attend a 
party after the job. When | asked her who was going to the party, she named 
some of the girls who were working in the bar at the time | was flattered that 
she asked me, but | was happily married at the time and not wanting to compli- 
cate matters at home, | declined her invitation. She became vexed and started to 
act a bit surly so | just ignored her. 

The next night she was friendly again and she invited me again. This time 
when | said no, she wanted to know why not and started to bug me. Fortu- 
nately, Sonny overheard most of the conversation and came over and told her to 
"shut up, quit bugging the piano player and get back to work." This vexed her 
even more, and she avoided me for another couple of nights. Then one night, 
when she asked again, to shut her up, | asked her where the party was-whose 
house and where it was. She told me and | told her that | would make it if | 
could. Of course | had no intention of making it, but this was the best way to 
shut her up for she was getting on my nerves. | must mention also that there 
was something about the girl that | did not like | had had reservations about 
her when Paul first brought her to the house, but | did not think about it too 
much for she was Paul’s problem+not mine. 

| went home from the job as usual that night and | got a phone call from 
Paul about six a.m.. His voice was very grim. "Where's Phyllis?" he wanted to 
know. | told him that as far as | knew, she was at a party. | still did not 
realize that he was ignorant of her activities. He demanded the address. | did not 
know that but | told him all | did know for | knew that he was in love with 
Phyllis. After | told him, he hung up. | later found out what had happened. 

Paul was on his way to Washington. Since he was low on funds at the 
time, he decided to hitchhike. A man stopped, picked him up and as strangers 
sometimes do, they started to discuss women in general and sex in particular. 
The man said that he had just come from a party and had one of the best lays 
in his life) What was unique about the experience, he said, was the fact that the 
woman started crying when she came. This struck a familiar chord in Paul’s 
mind, because Phyllis used to cry when she achieved her orgasm. Could it possi- 
bly be? Paul asked more questions. What did the girl look like? How old was 
she? Where did she work? Alas, all of the answers to the questions indicated the 
freakiest coincidence. It was definitely Phyllis. Paul’s mind reeled. How could this 
be? He had the man stop the car and he did a "one eighty" and went right 
back to Baltimore. This is when he phoned me He continued on to the house 
where Phyllis was in the process of entertaining still another fellow and when 
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she would not open the door, Paul kicked it in and there was a brief scuffle 
Sonny told me about this the next night and both of us were surprised at Paul’s 
behavior, but both of us were under the misapprehension that Paul knew about 
Phyllis. 

That night when | arrived at the bar, Phyllis flav at me in a rage 
chastising me for telling where she was. How could | do such a thing? We(mean- 
ing Phyllis and |) were supposedly friends etc. | said, "Lookit, | was friends with 
Paul long before | met you and besides, you’ve got no business doing that behind 
his back, anyway." This made her fly into a tirade, gesticulating wildly and 
attracting a lot of attention from the other girls. Sonny came bounding out of his 
office and again interceded telling her that if she didn’t shut up, she was going 
to be fired. This calmed Phyllis down considerably and she sulked the rest of the 
night. However, in a few days, she was all smiles again asking me to another 
party! 

Another denizen of the bar was a French(from Paris) girl whom | shall call 
Denise, since | can’t remember her real name. She was the most beautiful girl | 
think | have ever seen. Every feature about her was perfect-a perfect figure 
perfect teeth, perfect skin, beautiful eyes, perfect legs. It was unbelievable | 
almost had mental orgasms every time | saw her or spoke to her and she was 
always coming over to talk to me She seemed to like me. She also kept inviting 
me to her party after work, but | knew that if | ever went, my marriage 
wouldn’t be worth shit. | reluctantly declined. This only made her come around 
more often and when she found out | was married to a French- Canadian girl, 
she really got turned on. The only flaw in her character was that she was 
always drunk. How she could drink so much and retain that beauty was beyond 
my comprehension, but somehow she managed. One night | asked her why she 
drank so much and she confided to me that she was dying of leukaemia. This 
made me feel very sad, but when | relayed this confidence to Sonny, he sput- 
tered, "Ah, she tells everybody that-I think it’s a crock of bullshit." 

"But what if it is true?" | asked. | added, "It also might explain her 
drinking so much." 

"| don’t know," said Sonny, "All these girls bullshit ya-maybe she does it to 
gain sympathy or something. Anyway | don’t believe her." 

| could not help feeling that there might be some truth in her story for 
when | looked intently in her eyes, | detected a hint of sadness there and also, | 
felt that she was not the bullshitting type | would have liked to have gotten to 
know her better. 

A couple of nights later, Denise got really bombed. She came over as usual 
to say hello and shoot the shit, but she was already starting to weave. During 
the breaks, | used to go in the very back of the bar which had a lot of booths 
and tables, but were mostly unused since Sonny kept the lights off to discourage 
customers from frequenting the area. Occasionally he would catch a couple fuck- 
ing up in there and he would have to throw them out so every now and again, 
he would tour the area just to make sure the place was empty. 

On occasion the two of us, Sonny and I, would sit up there and bullshit 
about jazz or philosophy until Boots would get jealous and she would join us 
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usually ruining any train of intelligent thought that we might have attained. This 
particular night we were joined by Denise, who had spotted me up there and 
wanted to join me She came up weaving, bombed out of her mind, and sat 
down beside me. | looked at her and thought, "God, you are beautiful." Just as | 
finished fantasizing about what | would do if | were able, she put her head on 
my lap, looked up at me, laughed and flaked out. Sonny remarked gruffly, 
"Chuck her on the floor." 

| said, "I can’t do that, man, she’s only drunk and is probably feeling very 
lonely or something. Anyway, it doesn’t bother me. We can still talk." 

Sonny promptly replied, "She's probably faking. Dump her on the floor. If 
she’s drunk, she won't know the difference anyway." 

| laughed but | felt sorry for Denise. | looked down. What a body, thought 
1. | had a very good chance to scrutinize it due to her position and from what | 
could see, it was perfect. Sonny and | chatted on until the inevitable happened. 
Boots arrived! Upon spotting Denise and her position, she remarked, "Well, | see 
you've found a new friend." 

"Yes," | said sarcastically, "but don’t worry, | still like you." This made 
Sonny laugh heartily and then | realized it was time for me to go back to work. 
What to do with Denise, that was the question. | poured her on to the booth 
bench as gently as | could and covered her with something and then went back 
to work. | forgot about her for awhile and when | looked up to see what had 
happened to her, she had disappeared. 

The next night Denise never showed up so | figured that she was recuper- 
ating. | was just about to start the second set when | heard a very angry voice 
yelling, "Where’s the piano player? Where's that fucking piano player? I’m going 
to kick the shit out of him." Sometimes you hear these things, but most of the 
time, some customer is just ranting and is not really serious. | figured it was just 
one of those, but | was wrong for in another moment, this very wiry, tough 
looking cat replete with a tattoo on some very thick arms came up to me 
looked at me straight in the eye and said, "You stole my girl, you son of a 
bitch." Now | was getting scared. | asked as friendly as | could, "Who the hell is 
your girl?" 

"Don't get smart-ass with me, motherfucker, you know who it is." For the 
life of me, | could not fathom what was going on. He continued, "I’m going to 
knock the shit out of you, you bastard." 

Now | was getting a bit vexed so | said, "Very good, but first you can 
bloody well tell me who the fuck you're talking about." | said this very loud and 
very authoritatively surprising even myself for my knees were knocking together 
at this point. The guy was smaller than me but he looked like Popeye the sailor 
and also looked like he ate bowls of nails for breakfast. 

"Denise, you bastard," he cried, "that’s who. You took her to a party last 
night and fucked her." 

"| did not," | protested, "where did you get that idea?" 

"Don't lie to me, you fuckhead, | know you did," and he was gesticulating 
wildly. "Oh God," thought I, "I don’t need this for $15 a night." Just then, Sonny 
appeared on the scene He had heard the commotion and wondered what was 
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going on. The man continued with his accusations. Sonny listened and then said, 
"Look you little bastard, | happen to know that Keith went home after the job 
because | drove him myself(which happened to be true) and furthermore, if | 
hear one more word out of you, I’m going to throw your ass out of here." | 
thought, "Now the shit has hit the fan." 

The man blinked, eyeballed Sonny very hard, but Sonny just eyeballed him 
back. Just then one of the other girls chimed in, "That's true, | saw them go 
home and | was at the party and Keith was not there." 

"Is that right?" the man asked. 

"Yes," everybody chimed in and the man stared at me very hard and then 
said, "Oh, I’m sorry, my friend. Please let me buy you a drink." 

"That’s O.K.," | replied, feeling extremely relieved for | don’t dig pain in 
any form and especially having to exercise to get it. The man clapped me on the 
back and said, "Gee, | almost made a terrible mistake." He kept buying me drinks 
all night and apologizing. | never did find out who had taken Denise out that 
night. 

Later when the man had left, | said to Sonny, "Man, you had me worried 
there for a minute, that cat looked tough. | thought that you were in for it." 

"He was in for it," came the immediate reply. "| have my black belt in 
Judo and | have thrown out bigger and tougher guys than him. He's lucky he 
apologized," and off he went back to the office to assume the position with 
Boots, | suppose. 

Eventually | hired a bass player friend of mine, because | was getting tired 
of my own playing. At this point in my musical career, | really had not devel- 
oped my playing sufficiently enough to warrant a four-night solo stint and | 
assumed that | would only be there for two weeks at the most. | wondered how 
much longer they could stand me or for that matter, how | could stand them. | 
did not wonder for very long for on Saturday night, June 9, 1956 Boots finally 
threw me out on the pretext that | did not know some song that she wanted to 
hear, but she knew that | didn’t know that song in the weeks before that so | 
gathered that she just did not have the nerve to tell me that they didn’t want 
me any more. 

Two weeks later | was at work and one of my cohorts came up to me 
and said, "Hey, weren’t you working at the Hotel Biltmore for awhile?" 

"Why?" | asked. 

"The place has just been busted." said he, "It seems that there was a 
prostitution ring there or something." 

"Really," | lied, "Naw, | was at another place." 

"Oh, good thing, they're looking for anybody connected with that 
place." He showed me the local paper and there was the bar on the 
front page with Boots’ name, but Sonny’s name somehow got garbled and 
when | phoned him, he told me that he managed to wheedie out of it 
so that his wife had not even twigged to it! | lost touch with Sonny 
over the years and | never heard about Boots or any of the girls from 
that time on. But | did have recent contact with Mac, the guitar player, 
who has informed me that a huge area containing amongst other buildings 
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the Hotel Biltmore was gobbled up a few years ago by the University of 
Maryland and is now just another campus sight for budding graduates of 


that esteemed institution. 
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| have described in another chapter 
about my weekend jobs with my doctor 
friend, Joe at the Opa Locka Officer's club. 
From time to time, the owner of that club 
would get fed up with our music com 
plaining that we were playing too much 
jazz and we would be cashiered forthwith. 
Joe didn’t give a damn. He was a doctor 
and held the rank of Major receiving a 
handsome annual stipend from that posi- 
tion and he also had his practice on the 
side, so really the only reason that he was 
sevin that club was for musical kicks. He did the hiring for the gig and all of 
the rest of the doctors that played the job were instructed to play what Joe 
wanted to play. They complied because they liked jazz as well. The boss would 
try to hire one of the other musicians when he would fire Joe, but they were 
loyal to Joe and would not take the bait. Sometimes the boss would find another 
group, but invariably after a couple of weeks, the people would complain so 
much that he would have to "eighty-six" them and then humble himself by calling 
Joe to come back. Each time he did so, Joe would make him pay $2 more per 
man, otherwise, said Joe, "Forget it!" 

Now when we first started, we got $8 apiece per night. When we finished 
finally, we were getting about $18 apiece! Joe used to love to give the owner a 
hard time since the owner detested jazz and Joe detested people that detested 
jazz. However, this gave me unwanted hiatuses for | was not in the same finan- 
cial position as Joe, nor for that matter, was | in the same social status either. 
It was the winter of 1957-58 and | could not enter graduate school until the 
second semester in 1958. So to eke out a living | had taken on some TV and 
Hi-fi repair and the experiences | had with some of the customers could provide 
enough fodder for another book. Be that as it may, | was called to do a TV 
repair at a house nearby and to my surprise, the customer turned out to be a 
musician-a tenor player. After we talked for a bit, he said that he might have a 
gig for me in the near future, but | thought that | would never hear from him. 

| thought wrong for the very next weekend he called me asking me to 
bring my Wurlitzer to this bar nearby. | forget the name of the establishment, 
but when | arrived there with my piano, | found that the patrons that frequented 
the establishment were all hillbillies and rednecks. | thought that | was in one of 
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those bar scenes in the movies. On one side of the dance floor there was a 
small rectangular area chalked out(! kid you not) as the area for the band. The 
band consisted of my newly found friend, the tenor man and a horrible drummer, 
who could hardly keep the beat. The owner assured us when he saw me trem 
bling that they only had one rule here and that was that the patrons never 
touched the musicians or their instruments. My knees stopped knocking, but | was 
still full of trepidation. This was the American’s answer to the Chanteclair, 
thought |. The job paid $10 per night which was not too bad, assuming that 
they paid you, that is. The tenor man seemed to be quite at home and then | 
understood why, he was bombed out of his gourd on booze. It seems that he 
was this way all the time, commencing with his first beer as soon as he got out 
of bed. His wife also followed his example. How did they get by, | wondered, 
when they spent all that money on alcoholic refreshments? One more thing must 
be mentioned about most of these types of places and that is the stench. | think 
there is only one stench that is worse than the stench of these establishments 
and that is the stench of something that just died. The stench seems to cling to 
your clothes for days like shit on a blanket and it takes you a week to air your 
Skin out after being in these places for a couple of nights. 

The job started at nine and | really had to work for the tenor man just 
about made the melody and that was it. The drummer used brushes mostly so | 
found that | was practically playing solo piano, but the people were dancing and 
they seemed to be happy so we just kept on. All of a sudden | heard, "Whap, 
whap, smack, sock, sock," and then a lot of commotion and a scuffle. | looked 
up and | heard a loud BAP and a large fellow was propelled backwards crossing 
in front of the piano about two feet away from me. | could hardly believe this. 
It was like a scene out of a John Wayne movie. The fellow got up and lunged 
at the guy that hit him. Smack, smack, pow, biff, bap, they went at it tooth and 
nail. The owner came over and yelled, "O.K., you guys, take it outside." They 
paid no attention to him. "Continue it outside now or | call the cops." Meanwhile 
| looked at the tenor man wondering what to do next. He anticipated my asking 
any questions and just said, "Keep playing-it’s all right," so | did. The two brawl- 
ers after hearing the boss’ intent of calling the police battled each other to the 
door and continued their fracas outside. A few of the customers followed them 
out, but most stayed in and continued dancing completely oblivious to what had 
transpired. 

During our first break, one of the more neanderthal looking patrons ap- 
proached the band area as he had glommed my Wurlitzer and he got curious and 
wanted to play with it. Oh God, thought I, that’s the end of my piano. But as 
soon as he touched it, the boss’ surly but stentorian voice said very loudly, 
"Don't go near the musicians or their instruments-you know the rule!" The guy 
backed off and sat down. What a place, thought |. 

There was another fight during the second set, but it was very short for 
one fellow knocked the other cold and they had to carry the second fellow out. 
Again, there was perhaps an interruption of about three or four minutes and then 
the people just continued dancing. Of course | was instructed to provide these 
oafs with music while they pounded out tunes on each other's physiognomies. 
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The third set went much the same way except there were two more fights during 
that set. | heard some glass being shattered so | assumed that probably somebody 
had gotten a bottle over the head or a broken glass in the face. | could not see 
too well because of the darkness and the smoke but | think that the cops did 
appear at least once that evening. 

Meanwhile, the tenor man was enthraled with my playing. He had never 
heard such things, said he) He wanted to come over to my house to listen to 
some records and have me show him a few things. | agreed for he seemed like 
an affable fellow and | definitely was into it when he paid me promptly at the 
end of the gig, at 1:00 am. without any comments or hassles. Furthermore, said 
he, he wanted to work with me next week at this same bar! | told him that we 
would certainly discuss it. Now, there was no way that | ever wanted to set foot 
in that place again. It was scary. The people were unpredictablei.e. predictable 
that there was going to be some sort of fight every hour or so, but unpre 
dictable as to when and who and the who might be you. Being that | am not 
into pain at all, | wanted to avoid any possibility of receiving any. 

Luckily Joe phoned the next weekend for a job downtown this time, so | 
had an excuse not to play at that hillbilly bar. The job was at some place on 
North Miami Avenue, but when we got there, it was in the Cuban section. The 
Cubans eyed us very suspiciously when we first went in, since most of us were 
WASPs and | guess they were trying to figure out just how we had the remotest 
idea of playing any kind of music that they might like. 

| spotted the piano and figured that | would try it out to see whether it 
was in tune and what the action was like and so forth. Everybody was looking 
very solemn. | sat down on the bench and then craaaaack....splinter.....crash..,the 
piano bench collapsed into a heap of rubble and | was flat on my ass! | was 
more surprised than hurt and | looked at Ed, the drummer and we both started 
to break up. Ed asked, "Are you hurt? 

"Only my pride," | answered and everybody started to laugh and so did the 
Cubans. This accident(| assume it was accidental) eased the tension somewhat and 
then everybody got friendly. We played the job and the Cubans seemed to like 
our brand of jazz and paid us promptly after the gig. They said something about 
having us come back, but we never did as | recollect. 

Meanwhile, the tenor man was bugging me about playing again with him. 
He came over to the house with his wife several times to listen to sounds and 
shoot the shit, but outside of music, we had littlhe in common. My wife was 
always gracious to them, but after a bit, he started to get on my nerves for | 
had other things to do. Finally | promised to work with him one more time and 
we went back to the snake pit for a return engagement. This time there was a 
Slight difference-no drummer! He neglected to tell me this until about 10 minutes 
before the gig. Somehow | managed to struggle through another night of smoke, 
fisticuffs and bad atmosphere, but outside of the usual five or six fights, the 
night was uneventful. The tenor man was delighted with our performance, but 
that was enough for me and | had to tell him so during the week. He took it 
badly and started calling me names, but then after another two or three weeks 
called me again to play another night! | respectfully declined. 
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After | started graduate school, | found it more difficult to play gigs since 
they really did start to affect my work so | quit working music jobs altogether 
for awhile. Occasionally | would fix the odd TV set, but | was concentrating on 
school mostly. While we were living in Eau Gallie, Florida, prior to my moving 
to Miami | got a tape from a musician friend named Bob, in Montreal. He sent 
it to me because he wanted me to hear a new musician, a guitar player named 
Rene Thomas, who had just arrived from Europe. Rene, he said, was anxious to 
meet me and he and Bob along with a bass player named Bob Rud had made 
this recording of "Cherokee" so that | could hear what Rene sounded like Of 
course as soon as | heard it, | flipped and sent back a tape to Bob telling him 
to make sure that | met this fellow when | came to Montreal the next summer. 

| am getting ahead of myself a bit. In 1956 while working in Baltimore, | 
was fortunate in obtaining a job in Florida. This was quite propitious at the time 
for | was having a lot of sinus trouble and after seeing some doctors at Johns 
Hopkins, they suggested that | go to a warmer climate and as luck would have 
it, | applied for a job there and was hired. | was hired around July, but | was 
not to start until September. This gave me a chance to sell my house in Balti- 
more and return to Montreal for a bit of R and R before | tackled this new job 
in Florida. My wife's parents were gracious enough to allow us to stay with them 
during this hiatus and one of the first things | did when | got to Montreal was 
to renew my contact with my musician friends. 

The scene had changed somewhat, but there was still plenty of jazz being 
played in Montreal. A group of the younger musicians were attending Sir George 
Williams College as day students and this gave them the flexibility of utilizing the 
musical facilities and classrooms of the college. | was flattered when they asked 
me to deliver a few lectures there on theory and under the auspices of a new 
principal, Dr. Hall, jazz ran rampant through the halls. 

One day when | was in there wandering about in the halls, | met a very 
interesting character named Bill. He was a jazz aficionado, but due to a drug 
problem at the time was considered persona non grata in the institution. Since | 
was an alumnus of Sir George, | interceded on his behalf with Dr. Hall and 
managed to get the administration to allow Bill to attend sessions. | mention this 
because later we tried to reorganize the Jazz Workshop(utterly failing) and the 
jazz scene in general in Montreal(mildly succeeding). Bill subsequently became a 
successful journalist and went to England. While there he met and married a very 
nice English girl. Bill had a nasty habit of smoking cigarettes, cigarillos or cigars 
and then depositing his ashes anywhere that might be convenient at the moment. 
One time when he and | were invited over to Mervin’s home for tea, he startled 
everybody by tossing his cigarette butt into Mervin’s sister-in-law’s tea not even 
stopping for a pause in whatever palaver he was indulging. The fact that she 
was still in the process of drinking her tea did not phase him a bit. Later when 
he returned to Montreal with his new English bride, Bill had graduated to cigars, 
become pear-shaped from her good cooking and drove his poor wife to distraction 
by continually flicking his cigar ashes down around him wherever he might be at 
the moment. His poor wife would be continually running about picking up the 
ashes. One sunday he came out to my house for supper and it took me two 
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days to clean up after him. Aside from this, he turned out quite well in that he 
got rid of his drug problem and advanced in his profession to a position where 
he now manages a major television newsroom. 

There were numerous sessions held in Sir George and | remember playing 
one with Herby Spanier, the trumpet player. After finishing a few numbers, one 
of the musicians asked, "What tune should we play now?" Herby answered imme 
diately, "Let’s play a tune like the color of these walls." referring to the stark 
interior of the particular classroom in which we were playing. The musicians most 
frequenting the college were Wimp Henstridge, Herby Spanier, Mike McGowan, 
Billy Georgette, Joe Seely, lan Henstridge and others that | cannot remember off 
hand. 

| left to go back to Florida in September and | started my new gig 
which lasted until May 1957. | spent the remainder of the summer in a small 
town called Eau Gallie swimming in the Atlantic and basking in the sun. | gained 
twenty-five pounds, but | felt great. My wife and | decided to visit Montreal for 
a month or two and then return to Eau Gallie for some more beachcombing until 
September 1957 when we would move to Miami where | would hopefully start 
attending graduate school. Due to a mixup, the starting date was pushed up to 
the second semester which started in January 1958. By a freak coincidence, my 
friend George Kennedy was visiting his sister in New York and my wife and | 
stopped to visit him there for a few days. While | was there, | was fortunate to 
squeeze in another lesson with Lennie Tristano. 

My first lesson with Lennie had taken place in the summer of 1949 when 
| had taken it upon myself to visit him unannounced. It was pouring rain that 
day and when | arrived, he could not receive me because he had another pupil. | 
had to go back outside and stand around in that pouring rain for an hour, but | 
did get to see him and | was glad that | availed myself of the opportunity. 
George accompanied me for the second lesson, which was on Thursday July 25, 
1957, but Tristano instructed George to wait outside for me. George later drove 
us to Montreal because my wife took ill. The first thing that | did when | 
arrived was to contact Len Dobbin and he arranged a jam session over at a 
friend’s house where | could meet Rene Thomas and jam with him. This was to 
take place in a couple of days. | was looking forward to our meeting. | had also 
brought with me my new Berlant stereo tape recorder and my Wurlitzer electric 
piano. | intended to record the session. 

On Monday July 29 1957, | picked up my tape recorder from my friend 
Mervin who was looking it over and on the way back | dropped in to Rene's 
apartment to meet him and pick him up and take him to the session. When | 
arrived and rang the bell, this very unfriendly looking bespectacled individual 
peered out through very thick horn-rimmed glasses. He looked at me and | 
looked at him. Could this be Rene, thought I? Indeed it was and | was disap- 
pointed for | could feel an instant antipathy towards him and | am sure that he 
was feeling the same towards me. | introduced myself as friendly as | could, but 
only received a gruff hello and he ushered me in. There was another fellow 
there-his brother, he said, a guy named Joe Joe played drums, he said, and Joe 
didn’t look much friendlier than Rene. Then a very manly looking woman ap- 
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peared. Her arms were extremely muscular. She was a bit more friendly, but not 
much. It was Rene’s wife and later | learned that she was a masseuse. | did not 
like the atmosphere and | wanted to get out of there, but Rene took his time 
getting his gear together and we finally got going. He brought Joe along. 

Rene was very unfriendly-why, | don’t know. It ticked me off, and now | 
wasn't too keen on the session for | was still a bit tired from the trip and | 
didn’t need this aggravation, but everything had been arranged. We arrived at our 
destination and we were ushered into a large long basement room. | put one 
mike at one end of the room and the other mike at the other on pillows since | 
did not have any mike stands and these two places seemed to be the optimum 
spots. Harry Garber was there and another drummer named Jeremy Taylor. | 
cannot remember who the bass player was that first played, but he was the 
worst. Come to think of it, it might have been Charlie, of whom | have written 
in another chapter. It didn’t matter after the first few numbers for Harry sat in 
on bass and saved the night. Rene was a bit apprehensive about the Wurlitzer at 
first, but when he heard it’s very in tune sound, he was immediately assuaged. 
There were also a lot of people milling about that | had never seen before or 
since. It always amazes me how people mysteriously appear and disappear at 
these sessions. 

Rene played very well and | think everybody was pleased with the evening 
overall. But even with all that, | could not seem to communicate with Rene in a 
friendly way. He seemed to like my playing, though, but | was not altogether 
anxious to get together with him again. There was something else that bothered 
me and that was the fact that although he played beautifully, did all the right 
things on the changes at the right times, | felt a coldness in his playing. Even 
so, | found his playing very satisfying emotionally and | don’t think that it is 
analogous to the cold playing of today. Later | found that Rene could really cook 
when he was inspired by a good rhythm section, which was too infrequent for 
him in his life span as it turned out. 

| played with him several times after that before | went back to Florida. | 
managed to record him again on August 12, 1957 at Mervin's place on the same 
Berlant stereo recorder along with Bob Roby, Wimp Henstridge, lan Henstridge, 
Mike McGowan and myself. | also managed to preserve George Kennedy for 
posterity that same summer with Bob Rud, Denis Lacroix and myself on July 31 
1957. Unfortunately, my stay was a short one and my wife and | motored back 
to Florida in August to beachcomb out the rest of the summer. However, | was 
glad that | had had the opportunity to play with Rene. 

| started graduate school only in January 1958, finishing two semesters and 
then returned to Montreal to while away the summer months before going back 
in the fall to finish school. My wife and | had sublet an apartment in the North 
end of Montreal which had a basement section that was ideal for my tape 
recorder and piano. This summer was one of the best in my life even though | 
did not do much playing. A lot of the musicians visited me to listen to sounds, 
but most of the summer was spent with my friend Mervin and his wife. Many of 
the nights were spent playing bridge(of which | was extremely fond) and most of 
the days were spent in sightseeing Montreal or working on various electronic 
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projects. My wife would spirit the three of us around(Mervin’s wife was working 
during the day) to see all the sights that | never really had the opportunity to 
see before. | also had acquired a new 35mm stereo camera and we spent a lot 
of the days just taking pictures. The jazz scene was fairly dull although | did see 
Rene playing a couple of times at a restaurant called L’ecurie on Pine ave. | did 
not play publicly very much that summer nor did | want to. My life style was 
changing although | still was interested in jazz and kept in touch with all my 
old musician friends. The wonderful summer unfortunately ended and we had to 
go back to Miami. | had two more semesters to complete and then an exam to 
pass. 

Around this time Rene had fallen into very bad times. There was very little 
in the way of jazz jobs and most of the non-jazz musicians would not hire him 
either because they were afraid of his talent or because they were afraid that he 
might suddenly throw a tantrum on the stand if the music got too bad. Rene 
appealed to me. | told him that | did not play that many gigs myself but that | 
would certainly try to use him when | could. | then asked him if he would have 
any objection to working during the day. Rene said that he needed money des- 
perately and that he would try anything. | told him that | would speak to a 
friend of mine and get back to him. 

| phoned Jacques Brosseau, the drummer, who was now working in man- 
agement at the Quebec Natural Gas Company. | appealed to him on Rene's behalf 
reminding him that it was criminal that a musician with Rene’s talent should be 
sO penurious. Jacques agreed and decided to do something. After some consult- 
ation with his cohorts, Jacques was able to offer Rene a job as a meter reader. 
Jacques then phoned Rene to ask him if he would accept such a position. Rene 
said that was allright as long as the job did not hurt his hands. Rene used to 
say to Jacques, "My hands, man, my hands. | can’t do any work that would ruin 
my hands." 

The first week that he was there went along famously. They gave Rene a 
uniform to wear and he trudged around the city reading meters. | did see him 
one day in his uniform and as soon as | spotted him, he looked at me and we 
both started to break up. Rene said, "What can | do, Keith? | need the money. 
My wife will beat me up if | don’t bring home some money." Then he went into 
some philosophy about jazz musicians not being appreciated and the likeall of 
which is perfectly true and | sympathized with him. | said, "Well, man, you're 
working anyway and I’m sure it’s only a matter of time before you will be 
playing jazz again and making it." 

"Yeah, yeah, yeah, | know," replied Rene shaking his head sadly and off he 
went to read some more meters. 

One day | got a call from Jacques so | asked how Rene was doing. "I’m 
not sure," said Jacques, "Nobody knows where he is," and we both started to 
laugh. Jacques continued, "He's always talking about his ’GRUP’ and when he gets 
his ’GRUP’ together, everything will change." 

"Yeah, | know, he was telling me that too." As it turned out, it seems that 
Rene would call in or come in, disappear for the day supposedly reading meters, 
but the trouble was, he was not reading meters. Jacques then decided to put him 
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on another job. When Rene heard about this, he pleaded again with Jacques to 
be careful about his hands so Rene’s boss decided that he would give Rene a 
very innocuous task-painting something. So at ten a.m. that morning they gave 
him a paint brush and a bucket and told him to paint some object. He nodded 
at the boss and said, "Yeah, yeah yeah," and went over to the object and when 
the boss left, Rene was painting up a storm. However, when the boss returned at 
two p.m. to see how Rene was doing, he was astonished to find that Rene had 
managed to paint exactly six square feet in all that time! The boss was flabber- 
gasted and ran to Jacques, who immediately tried to smooth things over for 
Rene. To make a long story short, Rene and the Gas Company parted company 
soon thereafter. 

Another time Rene phoned me up and asked me if | knew the Jimmy 
Raney chart, "Lee". | replied in the affirmative. Rene loved Jimmy Raney and 
everytime | played with him, he always wanted to play "Signal" and "Motion". He 
asked me if he could come over so that | could teach him the chart. Rene did 
not read music very well, by choice and because he was so nearsighted it was 
difficult for him to read anything, let alone music. | told him to come over and 
after he got set up, we started on the chart. | assumed that Rene would learn 
very quickly, but | assumed wrong. He was extremely slow in picking up the 
phrases. | would have to tell him each note and he would go over and over 
each phrase. However, once he learned it, he never made a mistake thereafter. | 
was used to musicians or people in general that caught on very quickly and that 
could at least hear simple musical phrases. | was wondering how Rene could 
have learned all those phrases that he played. It must have taken him a long 
time. | understood part of this when he loaned me a European LP of Jimmy 
Raney playing one time and all that was left of it was the white of the record 
since all the shellac had been worn down from listening! 

Later after | taught for a few years | learned that there are people that 
learn this way, albeit there are not too many. | had taught a student like that in 
the girl’s school that was slow like that and would ask the dumbest questions 
that | ever heard, but she would always get over 90% in every exam. The brain 
is very mysterious. 

| worked in music very sporadically in Miami preferring to concentrate on 
my studies. After | completed them, | once more returned to Montreal around the 
end of June 1959. Although | had shed the shackles of graduate school, | was 
pretty sure that | did not wish to become a full time musician so after | 
returned | set about looking for some steady type of daily employment and 
managed to obtain one in a local engineering firm. 

| had also been presented with a graduation present in Miami-a son, An- 
dre, born in May 1959. | now had a family to consider and financial prospects 
in the music business looked quite bleak to me. | kept in touch with as many of 
the musicians as | could, however, and saw them quite frequently. Paul Bley and 
his then newly acquired wife were in Montreal during that period so | had a 
chance to meet her and see Paul once again. Rene was still playing using John 
Cordell on bass and Rene's brother on drums most of the time. Freddie Franco 
played with him quite frequently, the two guitars blending very nicely together. 
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My son Andre was also taking an early interest in music. He was now crawling 
about on the floor, twisting the dials on my big Berlant tape recorder at every 
opportunity and grabbing LP’s and trying to make them spin by grinding them on 
the floor, but he seemed to love the music even then. 

The jazz scene seemed to have expanded again and there was a new place 
that had opened up on Stanley street across from the YMCA. It was one of those 
European restaurants called the Little Vienna and the proprietor was named Frank 
Nash. Frank Nash was actually Polish and had served in World War II attaining 
the rank of Captain in the British Army. He was a little man, about 5’5", 
somewhat overweight, wore thick glasses and talked with a heavy accent. His 
favorite expression when he disapproved of something that you said or did was, 
"| hope you die." At first | couldn't figure this out, but | think it was his 
interpretation of the American expression, "drop dead!" which was so popular in 
those years. 

The Little Vienna was indeed little There was hardly room for the piano 
against one of the walls in one corner, which was designated as the bandstand. 
Mister Nash had delusions of becoming a jazz impresario of Montreal, | believe, 
but somehow, he didn’t look the part. Also, underneath his gruff exterior, he was 
too honest to properly exploit musicians. 

| first came upon the Little Vienna during the late summer of 1959. Rene 
played there quite often sometimes using Art Roberts on piano and a new drum 
mer in town named George Braxton. Concomitantly another place sprung up 
above the Cafe St. Jacques and | believe John Cordell was responsible for initiat- 
ing jam sessions every Monday night during the summer and fall of 1959. Right 
after | returned to Montreal from Florida in early July 1959, Len Dobbin and | 
took the Berlant stereo tape recorder down to the Cafe St. Jacques on Monday 
July 20 1959 and again recorded Rene with Milton Seely on piano, John Cordell 
on bass and Rene's brother Jose Thomas on drums. | also recorded a couple of 
numbers with Rene. | was chagrined to learn that Rene was now heavily addicted 
to heroin as was his brother Joe. 

In October 1959 | obtained a job just outside of New York city in New 
Jersey in the aircraft industry. We rented a small apartment on the west side in 
Manhattan and | was fortunate enough to be able to listen to Miles Davis’ group 
with John Coltrane many times and a new musician on the scene, Ornette Cole 
man. | found that | really had to struggle to go out anywhere on Friday or 
Saturday night since the travelling and work scene had me whacked out most of 
the time Finally after a few months of this, | had had it with New York and 
coupled with this was the opportunity to rent a big apartment from my father- 
in-law in Montreal for a nominal sum. The temptation was too much for me and 
so we emigrated back to Montreal in early March 1960. 

Before we left in October 1959, Mervin and | had toyed with the idea of 
starting an electronics sales and repair business. To this end in the summer of 
1958 we had worked out of his apartment part-time refurbishing one of the 
rooms aS a workshop. This workshop was short-lived, however, since Mervin’s 
spouse had her sister move in with her usurping the space needed for our 
workshop so we had to abandon our plans temporarily. Subsequent to this, just 
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prior to my leaving for Florida in September 1958, | had assisted Mervin in 
obtaining a position at an electronics firm. During the intervening months from 
the fall of 1958 to the fall of 1959, he had managed to promote himself to the 
title of production manager of this same company. He had also become heavily 
involved with one of the secretaries of the company and just before my wife and 
| left for New York in October 1959, we all had a farewell party at the Elm 
wood Steak house then on Decarie. It was not long after this that Mervin de 
cided to move in with his secretary. 

| had obtained a daytime job in engineering in Montreal in the late sum 
mer of 1959 and had been lucky enough to have obtained a job in New Jersey 
at an aircraft factory which | terminated in March 1960. | lived in Manhattan 
during the period from about November 1959 to March 1960. While in Montreal 
| kept in touch with some of the musicians but | was off the scene most of the 
time and when | was in New York | was fortunate to hear many jazz groups 
live. It was an exciting time. 

Just prior to my returning in early March 1960, Mervin had resigned from 
his position in the electronics firm. | took advantage of the situation and asked 
Mervin if he would like once again to try to start a business. He agreed. This 
time we set up shop in my apartment and the fun began. 

Now there was a spice factory just across the street from our new 
apartment. Every now and again, we would get a waft of some exotic herb if 
the wind was blowing in the right direction. Next to them was an empty build- 
ing that once housed a business that had subsequently gone bankrupt. One day 
Mervin and | got a call to go over there for a repair job. Mervin had to go on 
another call, which required his driving and so | went over on foot. | was 
ushered into a very bleak room with no furniture save a couple of chairs and a 
TV set. There were two men sitting there with dark glasses on looking very 
tough. At first | was a bit alarmed but after | fixed the set they gave me a big 
tip. They were obviously in the mob, but what the hell were they doing over 
there? 

| had first met the fellow, Ron, that lived in the building with his wife 
and son just prior to the above service call. He was “looking after" the building. 
For this he got his rent free, but he never seemed to have any money. He had 
this old truck and every now and again would be called upon to haul something 
somewhere or to go to strip another bankrupt building of all usable contents. 
Later | found out that the building that he lived in was sort of a halfway house 
for members of the underworld that wanted to lay low for awhile. | mention all 
of this because it turned out that Ron was the manager of the famous Louis 
Metcalfe group at the Cafe St. Michelle in 1949. What an amazing coincidence to 
meet this fellow living next door to me now in 1959 in Montreal! Ron was 
himself quite honest and was always throwing business our way. He also knew a 
lot about the musicians and would regale us with stories about the mob and the 
musicians. | wished that | had written some of these down for | don’t remember 
any of them. 

One day Mervin and | were called to accompany Ron on a stripping job. 
Ron wanted to know if we could use some intercom equipment. We said that we 
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could and so he told us to come with him. Before we accompanied him, Mervin 
and | went over to Ron’s place and who should be there doing some work, but 
Alfy, Neil’s old roommate at the Chez Paree. This obviously was a lean year for 
Alfy and a far cry from his future success as a Disco proprietor. Before we 
embarked on our errand we were given a long diatribe by his friend, Stafford, 
who was displaying graphs and charts on his blackboard about all the business 
they were doing. Mervin and | had a tough time remaining serious. Finally we 
were told to follow Ron’s truck and Mervin and | jumped in the car awaiting 
Ron's truck to appear. When it did we were surprised to see Alfy and Stafford 
on the back of the truck caroming to and fro as Ron’s truck chugged over to 
some old abandoned building. Mervin could hardly drive he was laughing so hard 
and | was in tears on the floor in the back. 

Ron and the boys immediately set about the task of toting out all of the 
old desks and chairs. Mervin and | scouted about for any usable electronic de 
vices. Then we scooted back to the shop with our loot. 

Concomitant to our starting our business which we called Audio-Video Serv- 
ice, | had decided to try out a year at McGill taking courses towards a doctorate 
degree. All of this activity keot me quite busy-the business, looking after Andre 
from time to time, attending lectures at McGill and playing jazz gigs now and 
again. Mervin was living with his secretary which fortunately, was near our work- 
shop in the apartment. When | would attend lectures, Mervin would take care of 
the service calls. One day he was called over to Ron’s to install some telephones. 
Ron wanted an elaborate system of phones and intercoms wired throughout the 
building. | could not make it that day so Mervin went over and during the 
course of the labor, Ron dropped his cigarette lighter on Mervin’s head from 
about the third floor practically rendering him unconscious. Then about a week 
later when Mervin and | were fixing some sets, his secretary heard our names 
coming over the news broadcast on the radio. It seems that we were wanted for 
a jewel heist in Miami. If | remember correctly, this was the heist pulled by 
Murf the Surf on the Kennedys. How did the name of Alfy, Keith and Mervin 
come up? It seems that some suspects had been brought in and had given these 
names as their own. How did they know our names? It was revealed later that 
some of the tenants of Ron’s halfway house had remembered us from their brief 
stay and | guess we made such an impression on them that they remembered our 
names under stress. Mervin had a hell of a time convincing Enid that he was not 
involved, even remotely, with the affair since she knew that he was working 
almost every day with Ron and myself. 

Paul Bley and his then wife, Carla, came to visit during this period and 
Paul was just experimenting with microtonality. Unfortunately we did not share 
the same views about this new concept of music and our heated discussions on 
the subject so antagonized Carla that she is still mad at me today. The jazz 
scene did seem to be opening up more and there were numerous jazz artists 
visiting from the U.S. However, the place that seemed to be liked by both jazz 
musicians and patrons the most was now the Little Vienna. Rene Thomas played 
there almost every weekend and Mr. Nash was now beginning to really like jazz 
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and | think he was getting to like jazz musicians. Stan Zadak, the bass player, 
even worked there in the kitchen before working there as a musician. 

As | stated before, | had returned to Montreal from New York City in 
early March 1960 and | had been to the Little Vienna a number of times. | was 
also constantly in touch with Art Roberts, the piano player, who also seemed to 
be a permanent fixture at the Little Vienna. | was introduced to Mr. Nash prior 
to this and he approached me to try to help him hire musicians from the U.S.A., 
since he had heard from the other musicians about my involvement with the J azz 
Workshop and our policy of importing jazz talent. 

"Meester Vyte," he would say, "l Vundar eef you can get sum uf dee 
mewsishans frahm Nu Yark for mee." 

"Sure, | could try, who would you like?" 

"Meester Vyte, pleeze, make a leest und vee vill deeside" 

Thus | started to contact jazz players that | thought might be amenable to 
coming up for a weekend at the Little Vienna. | made sure that Mr. Nash would 
pay for the long distance phone calls | made. He agreed to this, but because his 
budget was low, | could not offer the players very much money. He would only 
pay $150 for the weekend plus transportation by train, yet! Bobby Jaspar had 
already been hired for the weekend starting on Friday March 25, 1960, and he 
stayed to play two weekends which made George Kennedy very happy for the 
two of them used to play together in France when George lived there. Sub- 
sequent to Jaspar’s date, there were a series of weekends with local talent and it 
was around this time that Mr. Nash approached me to assist him in importing 
talent. 

| phoned Coltrane right away. | finally got ahold of him in San Francisco 
where he was playing a gig with Miles. He was very nice and said that he 
would like to make it because he had heard of Rene Thomas and was anxious to 
play with him, but he was booked up for the next few months. | phoned Hank 
Mobley next, but he was in jail at the time. | then phoned Kenny Dorham. He 
was also working for the next few months, but said that he would gladly make 
it later. | phoned Bill Evans, who said that he would not come without his 
rhythm section. | told him | didn’t blame him, but would he not sacrifice one 
weekend so that he could meet Rene? No, he said, he would not. Next | thought 
that | would try a new baritone player named Pepper Adams. Jeremy Taylor, the 
drummer, had advised me that he was formidable and that he had played with 
him at a session back in 1958 when he was in Montreal. | decided to take a 
chance on this fellow. | had never heard him although | had heard of him. 
When | called he was delighted to make it so we made an agreement. 

At this time Art Roberts was more or less the house pianist at the Little 
Vienna and naturally | assumed that he was going to make the gig. Art had 
other plans. He was not too thrilled with the Little Vienna scene and so had 
procured another job elsewhere. | learned at the last minute that Art was not 
going to play. | could not get another piano player on such short notice so | 
decided to play the gig myself. So on Friday, May 6, 1960, | played my first gig 
with Pepper. Needless to say, | was knocked out by his playing. His powerful 
sound arrested you in your tracks and his fluent ideas came cascading out of this 
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big horn in such a way that you forgot that Pepper was not much bigger than 
his horn. How such a small man could get such a big sound out of the hardest 
saxophone there is to play always intrigued me. His solos were always exciting 
never a dull moment and he always seemed to find just the right notes and put 
them in just the right places. It was quite an experience for me to hear a player 
like this and to play with him. 

Pepper stayed at some fleabag rooming house just down the street from 
the Vienna and he had come up from New York on the train. He brought his 
horn and two books with him. They were both by Dostoevsky. When | got to 
the job, | found him nattily dressed, replete with bow tie and dark blue suit. | 
was attired with an old sweater, dirty pants and loafers. He took one look at me 
and said, "Is this the way you dress for a job?" At first | thought he was 
kidding and | laughed, but he wasn’t. | thought that | was in for a bad time 
but he was very friendly and as it turned out very conventional in certain ways. 
For example, when he played a chart like "Ray’s Idea" or "Woody’n You", he 
would play it like it was played in the original form, complete with all intros 
and so forth. He also would know and play the exact chord changes in a 
particular tune. For example, if he called out a chord change in a tune based on 
a seventh chord, he would not just call it a seventh. He might call it a seventh 
with a superimposed flat sixth and omitted fifth with the added flat ninth or 
some such thing. | know this because he wanted to play some tunes for which | 
did not know the changes. He dictated them to me instructing me to write them 
out exactly. It is pure bullshit that the greats like Parker, Gillespie et al play by 
ear and don’t know much about changes. | know for a fact that Sonny Stitt used 
to sit down at the piano and go over the changes to tunes that he played. 

Pepper also was as prodigious at drinking and womanizing as he was at 
playing jazz. Between every set he would dash off to some tavern or the local 
house of joy that was down the street from the Little Vienna. He would then 
come back refreshed either way and then proceed to blow his ass off. It was 
incredible. Mr. Nash was flabbergasted at all of this and he remarked to me one 
night, "Dat mahn iss incredible-ver duss he get dee energee-all he vants to do ist 
to blow and fuck." | knew what he was talking about for both of us expected 
Pepper to slow down a bit, especially after his visits to the house of joy. Not so. 
Instead at the end of the last set on Saturday night, he suddenly looked at me 
and said, "Now let’s play Cherokee as fast as you can make it." | immediately 
burst out into peals of laughter while the bass player groaned. However, we 
played it and Pepper whizzed effortlessly through the changes without so much as 
a hint of being tired. Pepper also concocted a nickname for me. He liked to call 
me "Keys" and when he wrote to me in later years, he would sometimes start 
the letter with "Dear Keys," instead of "Dear Keith." After the gig ended on 
Sunday night we all went up to another place that had opened with a jazz 
policy-The Vieux Moulin, on Sherbrooke street. ].R. Monterose was playing there 
and we still had time to catch one set. 

During the week, Mr. Nash instructed me to keep trying to get some other 
musicians. After hearing Pepper, he was now hopelessly addicted to jazz and he 
now demanded more players from the U.S. | tried to oblige, but the only musi- 
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cian that | could come up with was a clarinet player named Rolf Kuhn, who was 
supposed to be quite good. He could not make it until May 27 however. | 
phoned Lee Konitz, Warne Marsh and | even tried to get Lennie Tristano to come 
up, but he told me, "Keith, the last time | played in Canada, they put me in 
some gymnasium with a lot of flies buzzing around me. Besides | wouldn’t come 
for that kind of money. Give me a call when you're in New York." What were 
we to do? Nash instantly answered, "Get Pepper to cum bak." So | phoned 
Pepper and he was delighted to come back. This time | decided to record one of 
our sets so on Friday May 13, 1960, the first night of the gig, | brought down 
the Berlant and set it up on top of the piano. Pepper didn’t mind a bit and after 
my piano solo on the first number, he looked at me and grinned and said, "Don't 
tell me you're recording shy." He was right. | was a bit shy of that dann 
recorder, but | got used to it eventually. We recorded two or three sets in stereo 
and they turned out very well, | think. 

Pepper also had a great sense of humor. | remember one night at the 
Little Vienna when Toots Thielemans was in town doing some recording for the 
CBC. He dropped over to jam with Pepper and the two of them started to clown 
around a bit. Toots was playing harmonica and Pepper was doing some bits with 
his cigarette. He would put it in his mouth by manipulating his lips as if to 
swallow it and then he would pop it out again. During one of these episodes, he 
inhaled deeply, the cigarette was flipped back into his mouth by his lips maneu- 
vering and then he just looked at the audience for a moment, who didn’t know 
what exactly to expect when suddenly, smoke seemed to shoot out of both of his 
ears! Everybody started to break up. Toots even had to stop playing for a mo- 
ment. It was a memorable session and | only wish that | could see and hear 
sessions aS musically good and as entertaining as that one that | saw that night. 

| kept in touch with Pepper over the years and ironically he ended up 
marrying a French-Canadian girl from Montreal. | found that he became much 
more aloof and a loner over the years. Probably a lot of this was brought on by 
the fact that he became more famous-| don’t know. To me he was a formidable 
talent and certainly the greatest jazz baritone saxophonist that ever lived. He was 
a gentle soul and he never prostituted his art in any way that | have ever heard. 
In his latter years, he had great ill-fortune. He first practically crushed his leg in 
a freak car accident and then contracted lung cancer which later spread to his 
brain and he died. He died too soon, but at least he left a considerable legacy 
for future jazz musicians. 

Another thing that made Mr. Nash very happy was the fact that when 
Pepper had played there, the cash register was constantly ringing. Mr. Nash was 
getting extremely keen. He had visions of being knocked out every weekend by 
the music whilst simultaneously filling his coffers with multi lucre. In short, he 
thought that he could have his cake and eat it too. He was thus on my case to 
procure another artist for the following weekend. Further, he now wanted me to 
be the resident pianist. Frankly, | didn’t want to be the resident pianist. | still 
had my business and | was gravitating mentally more and more away from the 
music business even though | was doing more playing. Of course | checked this 
all out with Art and he told me to go ahead if | wanted so | decided to go 
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along with Mr. Nash until further notice. However, try as | would, | could not 
get anybody to come up to Montreal for the next weekend. | suddenly had an 
inspiration. Why not ask Willy Garard to do the gig? | phoned Willy and he 
agreed to play. | told Mr. Nash, who was not quite sure about a violin player, 
but decided to go along with the idea since he really had no alternative Rene 
was otherwise occupied. He was playing some other gig making more money so 
he was not too interested in playing at the Little Vienna. 

On Friday May 20, 1960, | opened up with Willy, Stan on bass and Billy 
Barwick on drums. After the first set, Billy Barwick came up and complained, 
"What the hell’s happening that we have to play with a violin player-are you 
kidding with this stuff?" 

"No, I’m not kidding and just open your ears. He knew more about 
changes and playing bebop when you were crawling around on the floor-so just 
listen and shut up." Billy grumbled something and went away. Then Mr. Nash 
came up to me and said, "Meester Vyte, Vot are you dooink to me? You vant to 
put me oudt of bizness?" 

"What’s the matter?" | asked very surprised. 

"You brink me a fyolin player-are you crazee?" A fyolin jass player- pleeze 
Meester Vyte, gif me a brake." 

"O.K., look. Just listen to the man for one set, that’s all | ask. If you dont 
like him, I'll ax him tomorrow night, O.K.?" Mr. Nash grudgingly assented and 
mumbled incoherently and walked away. We played the second set. It usually 
takes Willy a set or two to get warmed up. Now he was warmed up and he 
proceeded to dazzle everybody in the place including us. He was all over the 
changes and then some-putting in substitute chords and doubling up, playing 
double and triple stops perfectly in tune at any tempo. When we got off the 
stand after the second set, Billy came up to me and said, "Jesus Christ, the cat 
CAN play," and walked away. Then Mr. Nash came running up to me again. | 
thought to myself "Oh-oh, that’s the end of the gig." 

Instead Mr. Nash blurted out in enthusiasm, "This mahn is a cheenius. | 
haf nefer hurt such tings cumink from a fyolin. If only | cud haf him vith me in 
Hurop, | vould make a fortune!" He continued to carry on about "Villy" and Stan 
and | chuckled heartily. But business was not quite as good that weekend and | 
was very sick on Sunday night and | couldn't play at all. | hoped to recuperate 
somewhat during the week for | had to play with Rolf Kuhn, who was due the 
next weekend. 

We started with Rolf on Friday May 27, 1960. | knew the moment that | 
met him and started to play that it was a mistake Rolf was a very surly 
character and gave us all a rough time He was a competent player, but he 
didn’t know his changes like Pepper or Stitt. Now it is one thing getting shit 
from somebody like Stitt. It is quite another getting it from Rolf Kuhn. The 
people didn’t seem to like him either and they stayed away in droves. Nothing 
was good enough for Rolf. By the end of Saturday night, | had had it and | told 
Mr. Nash that | would not be making the gig on Sunday night. Mr. Nash started 
to jump up and down and carry on, but | was adamant. Who needs this type of 
aggravation, | asked myself, particularly for a percentage of the gate? You see, 
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we were not even being paid a flat wage so if we had a good night, we got 
good pay. If we had a bad night, we could walk away with a dollar and a half 
sometimes. It was plain to me that if we didn’t get that many people on Satur- 
day, we certainly wouldn’t get them on Sunday so | decided to watch TV or do 
something more constructive. Nash threatened me, of course, saying that he 
would find somebody else. | told him that was fine with me 

The next weekend | relaxed and | went over to a new place called 
La Poubelle which had just started a jazz policy. Imagine my _ surprise 
when | saw John Cordell collecting tickets at the door! John and | 
started to talk but | will save all this for the chapter on La Poubelle 
The following weekend on Friday June 10, 1960 | got a frantic call from 
Mr. Nash, requesting me to sit in for the weekend. It seems that there 
was no piano player and Rene was not available. Nash had changed his 
tune and being soft-hearted, | went down and played the whole weekend. 
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The Montreal jazz scene was really beginning to 
bloom again in the summer of 1960. At least four places 
had a full-time or part-time jazz policy. There was the 
Little Vienna, which seemed to be the hub of the jazz 
activity, the Vieux Moulin on Sherbrooke which hosted 
Alfy Wade’s group and featuring George Kennedy with 
various groups quite often. Then there was L’ecurie on 
Pine Avenue that hosted Rene Thomas and Freddie Franco 
more often than not and a new place called La Poubelle 
which featured jazz on Tuesday nights. As usual when 
there was increased jazz activity in Montreal, some impre 
sario would spring up to try to exploit it. At this particu- 
lar juncture in Montreal’s jazz history, the impresario happened to be John Cor- 
dell, of whom | have mentioned in the chapter about the Little Vienna. John was 
one of those characters that pop up from time to time on the jazz scene seem 
ingly from nowhere and then just as mysteriously disappear from the scene again 
never to be heard from again. 

I’m not sure where | first met John, whether it was at L’ecurie or on one 
of the gigs | had with Rene | recall that | was not too thrilled with his bass 
playing since he was one of these "I play by ear" players who did not know his 
changes, did not play in tune and whose time was bad. Rene’s statement about 
his "caressing" his bass was both comical and deadly accurate John was an 
artist-i.e. a visual artist doing paintings and the like and he worked for the CBC 
aS an animator, | believe, doing various tasks for the National Film Board. | 
recollect one time when Jacques Brosseau and | needed a bass player for a trio 
gig way up north and not being able to hire one of the usual bass men for a 
jazz gig like this on such short notice, | suddenly thought of John and asked 
him to make it. He was delighted. Actually the job went quite well and we were 
driven up to the job by a very interesting fellow named Pete Blondin, who used 
to be in show business as a professional magician. His wife used to assist him 
on stage but subsequently he had retired to a more lucrative profession-making 
inlays and bridgework for dentists. In fact he did so well at this endeavor that 
he managed to purchase a big house in the Northeast of Montreal and | went 
over there a few times with Jacques to play sessions in his basement which he 
had rigged out with a small bar and a fairly well-tuned upright piano. Pete was 
a very gentle soul and sometimes would provide us with free car rides to gigs up 
north when we did not have ample transportation. Pete also had a brother who 
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owned an electronics store in Montreal and who had a cabin way up north 
practically in the bush. John, Jacques and | were invited to go there for a couple 
of days and John was completely awestruck by the panoramic view of the raw 
Canadian wilderness. 

When we were out paddling around in the canoe with no sound save that 
of the paddle’s slight slapping and sucking sound as it entered and exited the 
water, John would look around and say, "Ach, the colors-they are fantastique, 
fantastique," and he would then proceed to carry on at great length how he 
would have to paint this scene or that one. Sometimes he would stop paddling 
and listen to the background noise of the birds and insects, other times he would 
look down through the clear water to the bottom of the lake and exclaim, "Ach, 
look at the color contrast of those rocks-fantastique!" Anytime John was elated 
emotionally with something, it was "fantastique". This all happened in the late 
summer of 1959, if memory serves me correctly. 

At this time John was also trying to resurrect the Emanon Jazz Society, 
at least in spirit, but he decided to rename it the Montreal Jazz Society and he 
would pass out cards to any patrons that would accept them with his signature 
prominently displayed. For awhile, wherever one went to hear or play jazz, John 
always seemed to be around. One might say that he was ubiquitous on the jazz 
scene. Every now and again | would get a call from him to come down and play 
at a session someplace. He would promise to pay the cab fare, but more than 
likely, | would get stuck with the tab myself. He would always find some excuse 
or give me some song and dance about not paying it, a couple of times telling 
me that | misunderstood him on the phone and so forth. 

One night | was called to come down to L’ecurie to play a few sets with 
Rene and Jeremy Taylor. Mervin and | both went down since Mervin had stayed 
for supper that night to continue working on some repair job that we were 
doing. When we came in John rushed up to us explaining how wonderful the 
place was, how conducive to jazz playing it was and what a wonderful atmos- 
phere it had. As he was extolling all these wonderful virtues about the place 
both Mervin and | looked at one another for after looking about the place, we 
both intuitively felt very uneasy about the atmosphere and indeed, when John 
walked away to take care of some other business, Mervin immediately started 
cracking jokes about the ambience. | suddenly heard a voice from up in the 
gallery. It was Jeremy Taylor, the drummer, whom | had not seen in a long 
time. | went to his table and sat down to chat with him. Jeremy had a little 
bottle of wine that he carried in his pocket and he filled his empty water glass 
with some of it and drank a bit of it as we chatted about old times. Meanwhile 
Mervin was assuring John that | was going to play and | seemed to be in a 
good humor. All of a sudden, one of the waiters came over to our table and 
picked up Jeremy's glass and sniffed it. The next thing he did before | finished 
my sentence was to throw the contents of the glass in Jeremy’s face! | could not 
believe this. | started yelling at him, "What are you doing, are you crazy or 
something?" The waiter said, "He has wine in his glass." 

"So what?" | asked. 

"He's not supposed to have wine in his glass." 
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"And why not?" | asked. 

"It’s against the law." Meanwhile the wine on poor Jeremy’s face was 
dripping all over his new suit. This was enough for me After a few more 
questions to the waiter and some carrying on, | decided to leave the estab 
lishment and went back downstairs and just as the musicians were setting up and 
Mervin was talking to John, | came up to Mervin and said, "O.K., man, let’s go!" 
Mervin did a double take and asked what was going on. | quickly explained the 
situation and we both left forthwith. 

Later | got talked into coming back once more to the same establishment 
by John, assuring me that the incident was regrettable, it was all a mistake and 
so on and the owner was sorry that he had done it and all the rest of that 
horseshit. This time, John pleaded, could | bring down George Kennedy with me? 
| asked George, who was somewhat reluctant about going to L’ecurie, since he 
had also heard some stories about the place, but to please me, he accompanied 
me this particular night. George had his tenor with him and we both walked into 
the place. Rene and Freddie were playing and no sooner did we sit down at one 
of the tables near the bandstand, when George started looking around furtively. 
"Man, what is this?" he asked. 

"Why, what's the matter?" 

"This place is spooky, man. | don’t want to play here" 

"It'll be O.K. George, don’t worry." 

"Let’s get out of here, man, this place makes me feel terrible." and with 
that he grabbed his horn and started to leave. | felt the bad vibes too, but | 
thought that once we got playing, it wouldn’t bother us too much. | ran after 
George and said, "Maybe you're right, | think we’d better go." 

"Oh, yes, man, this is a very bad scene," George added. By this time poor 
John was having apoplexy for he was convinced when we came in that he was 
going to have a wonderful night of jazz. He ran up to us and asked George 
what was the matter. George made up some excuse and told John very politely 
that he was extremely sorry, but that he couldn’t make it. "Perhaps, some other 
time, man," he told John. We got the hell out of there and | never did go back 
again-not even to listen to music. Eventually the place went bankrupt and ironi- 
cally, my friend Harry, the lawyer, who played alto in the group that | later 
fronted at the Poubelle was going to put in a bid for it, but the owners some 
how managed to salvage the building at the last moment. This occurred around 
the fall of 1960 and after that, | believe there was no more jazz played there 

During the summer of 1960 when | was playing the gigs at the Little 
Vienna, John was now organizing sessions at a place called La Poubelle on 
Bishop street between Ste. Catherine and Dorchester. It was a medium sized place 
and | had played the odd job there The piano was terrible It was a small 
apartment sized upright that was out of tune and had one or two notes missing 
in the middle register. Also, to make matters worse, it was not on the stage, 
since the stage was too small and even if it could be squeezed onto the stage, it 
wouldn't stand up anyway, since one of the front legs was detached from the 
rest of the piano. Thus the owner had wisely propped it up against a wall down 
in front of the stage and when the piano tended to topple forward, he just kept 
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it from falling by jamming the left front leg underneath it. So when you played 
it, you had to be careful not to inadvertently hit the left leg too hard otherwise 
you would end up with a piano in your lap. Some fun! 

| did not like this place much more than L’ecurie, but at least the atmos 
phere was better. One night | went in to see one of my musician friends who 
had asked me to drop by and there was John seated at a table selling tickets for 
admission. He had struck up some sort of a deal with the owner. Maybe he was 
inspired by the Jazz Workshop’s previous example at the Chez Paree, who knows? 
When he tried to charge me admission, | simply turned around to go, but then | 
guess his conscience started to bother him about all those taxis he had not paid 
for and he would always let me in free. Then on Tuesday, June 14 1960, just 
after | had been called to the Little Vienna for the previous weekend, John 
frantically called me to sit in with Rene Thomas and Bob Rud. | told him that | 
would, but that he would have to pay my taxi. Yes, yes, he would, he promised 
and so | went down, but this time | told the driver to wait and | went in to 
get John. John was delighted to see me and after we embraced, | said, "John, 
there is somebody | want you to meet." 

"Ach, who is it?" he asked. 

"Come outside and I'll show you." He was curious and followed me outside. 
The taxi driver was still waiting and | took John up to him and said, "Here is 
the man that will pay you," and walked back into the Poubelle | heard John 
soutter a bit, but he coughed up the 2 bucks or whatever it cost. He came 
running in after me and told me that | could have gotten the money from him 
without doing that. "Like last time?" | asked. We talked for a bit and Rene and 
Bob had already played a set. Rene looked extremely vexed, for some reason. 
Rene always looked vexed, but tonight he was fit to be tied. | said hello to him, 
but he did not answer. Bob Rud was in his usual friendly but guarded mood. 

We all started the second set. All of a sudden, Rene got upset and 
stomped. He unplugged his guitar, grabbed his amp and split. | couldn't believe 
this so | started laughing. Rene did not appreciate my laughter. Bob was some 
what amused by Rene’s behavior. | felt certain that there was something John 
was not telling me. Rene left and Bob and | had to finish the gig. John started 
to talk to me about getting a group together. Frankly, | was not too interested 
at this time, since | was still at the Little Vienna, | was busy with my business 
during the day and | had plans to attend graduate school at McGill in the fall, 
studying towards a doctorate. | had planned to take courses during the day. And, 
as | stated in a previous chapter, | was becoming more and more disenchanted 
with the Jazz scene in Montreal. 

During the latter part of June 1960, John called me to come and play 
with some musicians that he had gathered together for a Tuesday night session. 
He told me that if everything worked out, he would be having sessions every 
Tuesday night at La Poubelle He promised me $10 for the night. | went and 
played. At the end of the night, he started to give me some bullshit about the 
gate and percentages. | reminded him that he had promised $10. He started to 
waltz me around the room. | finally said, "Look John, you keep your money, but 
don’t ever call me again. You and |! are through," and | turned to go. John ran 
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after me and apologized saying that he was just explaining the policy etc, etc. 
He gave me my $10. The next day he wanted me to get a group together to 
play steadily every Tuesday night. | told him that the only way that | would do 
anything like that was if we were guaranteed $50 for the night(for five men), to 
be paid in front and anything over that from the gate if there was a good night. 
John protested vigorously so | told him to work it out and phone me back, 
never expecting to hear from him again. He phoned back a couple of days later 
and said that he agreed to the $50, but that he would not pay it up front. | 
told him thanks a lot, but never mind. Finally, we agreed that the transportation 
by cab would be paid up front and that | would receive my $10 before we 
commenced playing. John agreed to all of this. 

| gathered a group together consisting of Wimp HenstridgeTenor, Harry 
Garber-Alto, Stan Zadak-Bass, Pierre Belusedrums and myself on piano. We ar- 
rived at the club for our first night on Tuesday July 5, 1960. We got out of the 
cab and | told the boys to wait outside with the cab. | went in and told John 
we had arrived. He said, "Pay the cab. I'll pay you back after." 

| shot back, "Pay the cab now, man or I’m gone." John said that he 
couldn't, he was tied up now, to do him a favor and all that rubbish. | was 
adamant so John came outside and paid the cab. He saw all the musicians and 
became very happy. He bade us to come in which we did and | asked John, 
"Aren't you forgetting something?" 

"What? Don’t tell me you really want the $10." He laughed and added, 
"Don’t worry I'll pay you at the end of the night." The musicians were setting up 
their instruments on the bandstand. 

"You pay me now as agreed or we all walk!" said |. John merely laughed 
so | turned to the boys and said, "O.K., let’s go, the gig’s off." There was a bit 
of grumbling amongst the boys, but we had all agreed beforehand that we were 
going to stick together as a unit no matter what. This was now the test. The 
musicians started to pack their stuff and Wimp and Harry started walking out. 
John was talking to the owner. He was very happy until he saw Harry. 

"Wait a minute, where are you going?" 

"The $10, John," | said solemnly. 

"| promise I'll give it to you later." 

"Goodbye, John," and Pierre was almost packed up and ready to leave 
Stan was standing next to me with his bass case on already. 

"Ach, Ok, here," and he handed me the $10. "I’m insulted that you don't 
trust me." 

"| trust you, John, and the boys all know that they are going to get their 
$10 at the end of the night, no matter what happens, right?" 

"Yes, yes," said John. The night went very well. We played well, but it 
was very weird playing piano off the stage and having the band play at you 
instead of with you. The volume of the piano was very low but later | managed 
to procure a piano mike so that took care of that problem. John paid us at the 
end of the evening and everybody was happy. Why he couldn’t have done that in 
the first place without all the conniving and cheating is beyond me but then 
people with this kind of mentality are beyond my comprehension anyway. It takes 
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more energy and infinitely more trouble to deal with people in this manner than 
it does to just play it straight, but with their twisted sense of values, they 
probably think that they are being suave or something. They remind me of some 
math students that | used to teach who would always try to solve a problem in 
some cockeyed way and although some of them might take thirty steps to do it, 
would somehow manage to do it just the same even though the straightforward 
three-step method would have done it in the first place. And of course, instead 
of trying to learn how to optimize their thinking, they persisted in continuing 
with these cockeyed methods usually ending up as the work got harder in one 
fiasco after another. 

The second week we started to draw crowds. There was a faithful CBC 
crowd that used to come every week with a very pretty lady that would some 
times get inspired and start dancing on the tables to our music. | had insisted on 
two things with the other musicians before | agreed to play the Poubelle and 
these two things were (1) there was to be no "sitting in" with the group unless 
the musician was heralded as a special guest star and (2) every tune that we 
played had to be a jazz tune and the chart had to be played in front and going 
out. | felt that this would give the impression of some organization to the 
listeners and not display the usual chaos which | had witnessed at so many of 
these jazz gigs. 

The following weeks went along famously. We started to rehearse more 
tunes at my place mostly and we even built up a claque of sorts.) We were 
getting more than $10 apiece too after the 1st week. Sometimes John would give 
me $65 or $70 at the end of the night. We also reached a sort of detente in 
that | no longer demanded the $10 before | walked in the door. Wimp was in 
7th heaven what with all the fan mail that he was getting from some very 
pretty ladies. He would see these ladies after the gig. Harry had a car and used 
to drive me home every week and this saved me taxi fare. 

As the weeks went by, the Poubelle attracted more and more jazz musi- 
cians and of course they wanted to play. It was decided to accommodate them 
by letting them play between our sets. This made everybody happy except that 
they would use my rhythm section which was improving week by week. Stan and 
Pierre would hardly get any rest at all, playing between the sets and this began 
to have an effect on the group’s performance towards the end of the night. It 
was hard for me to say anything so | didn’t but | figured that the next time | 
had a group, | would make one further stipulation. 

On Sunday September 4, 1960, John booked us for a jazz concert at Val 
David. We decided to rehearse the previous Friday September 2, 1960 and since 
the group was now sounding fairly together, | decided to record it at this re 
hearsal for posterity. Unfortunately, Stan Zadak could not make either session so 
Wimp brought his brother lan to the rehearsal and the concert. lan had started 
out on trombone back in 1957 and had doubled on bass from time to time. | 
assumed that he would sound the same now as he did then and | was not 
anxious to use him. However, when he came to the recording session, everybody 
was pleasantly amazed and surprised for he had developed into a first rate bass 
player and so everything went along smoothly. 
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Meanwhile | was still hearing from Mr. Nash on occasion. He wanted me 
back as the house pianist again, but other things were happening in my life that 
were beginning to take me away from the music scene For one thing, my wife 
was looking for a house almost daily because we wanted our children to have a 
better home than an old apartment in which to grow up. For another, | had 
been accepted as a graduate student in the doctoral program at McGill and | was 
to start in the fall. Also, | had obtained a part time job lecturing in Mathematics 
at Sir George Williams University at night. My repair business was chugging 
along as well but Mervin was having problems with his new found girl friend 
and was becoming unreliable We were thinking of dropping the business alto- 
gether. | had too many irons in the fire and | had to make some selections. 

Although everybody seemed to be happy with the gig at the Poubelle, | 
found that all that playing in between sets was having a deleterious effect on the 
group’s playing. Coupled with this was the piano on which | had to play. John 
had promised weeks ago to have it fixed and tuned, but somehow it never got 
done and frankly | was tired of having to threaten and cajole everytime | wanted 
somebody to fulfil some promise. The rehearsals would always sound great be 
cause the boys were always well rested when they came. | started teaching at Sir 
George Williams University on September 29 1960. My wife had also found a 
house in Roxboro about 20 miles west of Montreal. | had decisions to make but 
it was difficult for the Little Vienna was directly across the street from the YMCA 
where | used to deliver my lectures and so after teaching | would drop over 
there to see who was playing. Mr. Nash talked me into playing one more week- 
end with some name from the U.S. This time it turned out to be Jackie McLean. 
| had not seen Jackie since 1953 when he had core to play at the Jazz 
Workshop. On Friday October 7 1960, | went in with Stan Zadak on bass and 
Billy Barwick on drums to back Jackie. 

As soon as | saw him again, | knew there was going to be trouble. He 
had become very surly and although he seemed polite and nice at first, my 
intuition told me that all was not well. | was right for no sooner had we 
finished the first number than he got on Billy’s back. Billy couldn’t keep the beat. 
He couldn't play his snare properly and so on. Then he got on Stan's case. | was 
wondering when he would get around to me, but he didn’t on Friday night. He 
saved me for Saturday night. He sat right beside the piano when he played and 
| was surprised to hear strange noises emanating from his gut when he gulped in 
air prior to his extemporization. Also, | found that his playing had deteriorated 
considerably from the last time | had heard him although he still played great, 
but he played somewhat out of tune now. When he was younger, he never 
played out of tune. Then during his solos, he would sometimes stand up, turn 
around and say to me, "Stroll!" This meant that he did not want me to comp. 
He just wanted to play with the rhythm section. This is not uncommon, but he 
was doing it all the time just to annoy me Then he would say something 
insulting when | was improvising. | took this for awhile and then | started to 
say something insulting when he was improvising and he didn’t like this too 
much. By the end of the third set, we were almost coming to blows. Then 
something very untoward happened. 
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Billy, a fellow piano player, happened to drop by and seeing me in a funk 
asked, "What’s the matter Keith, you look upset?" 

"}ackie has been giving me a hard time," | said. 

"Yeah | dug what was happening. He's not playing that great." | ackie’s ears 
perked up. Billy added in a loud voice so almost everybody could hear, "Don’t let 
that nigger junkie get to ya." | thought to myself, "Oh-Oh that’s it, there’s going 
to be a fight for sure" Jackie came over to Billy and looked at him. Billy stood 
up and said, "You heard what | said." 

Jackie said, "What did you say?" 

"You heard me," Billy said and now | could see that he was very drunk, 
"You're full of shit. Who the hell do you think you are, anyway? Keith here is a 
good piano player and you've got no call to give him a hard time, especially the 
way you're playing." 

Jackie was quite shocked and said something that | didn’t hear. Billy then 
said, "Fuck you. You want to come outsidec’mon motherfucker, I'll wrap that 
fucking horn around your head." Now the people were beginning to leave. Mr. 
Nash came out to see what all the commotion was about. | couldn't believe this, 
especially from Billy, who was usually very mild, but later Stan told me that he 
had been sitting there absorbing the scene for the last two sets. Jackie muttered 
something but he beat a hasty retreat into the kitchen. Billy continued, "Ya see 
you don’t have to take any crap from any nigger junkie." 

"Yes, yes, Billy, that’s fine," said I. "It’s O.K., man, everything's cool." Billy 
continued talking loudly, but we all finally left. | went home immediately appris- 
ing my wife of the night’s events. Who needs this, thought |? | decided not to 
play on Sunday night so | stayed home and watched TV. Mr. Nash got Rene to 
fill in. On Monday | had decided what | had to do. | went down to see Mr. 
Nash and terminated any arrangement past or future that we might have This 
was on October 10 1960. The next night | terminated my contract with John at 
the Poubelle. | was fed up with that gig as well. | decided that my enjoyment of 
jazz would take a more passive role from now on. Ironically, John Norris had 
decided to put me on the cover of his magazine, Coda, that month and do a 
feature article on me. This project was also abandoned at the last minute. 

| continued the teaching for another year at Sir George Williams 
University and we moved into our new home in late December, 1960, also 
dissolving the repair business. | could now concentrate on the studying and 
teaching and although | worked some gigs from time to time | never 
really returned to the jazz scene until the mid-seventies, but that is an- 
other story. 
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"Beauty is truth, truth beauty," 
that is all Ye know on earth, 
and all ye need to know. 


Keats: "Ode on a Grecian Urn." 


| hope that the previous chapters have enter- 
tained the reader and hopefully provided him or her 
with a different perspective of society. The average eve 
ryday working person is usually totally unaware of the 
type of life style that the average musician experiences. 
Indeed, | remember once when | was working for an 
engineering firm relating the story about Petrula and 
the Chez Paree to some of my cohorts and when | got through, one of them 
said solemnly, "Well, White, that’s a good story, but everybody knows that there's 
no such thing as the Mafia." When | asked him how he knew this, he replied, 
"Because that’s what Hoover says." | was constantly amazed at people’s naivete 
when | worked outside of the music business. | was also constantly amazed how 
quick most non-musicians are to morally judge and/or condemn other people, and 
yet when we look at the divorce rates and other statistics, one wonders who 
should be judging whom. | might mention while on the subject of divorce that | 
only know two jazz musicians that have been divorced. The rest of them have 
been happily married now for over twenty years. 

When | read over chapter two and | listen to what's happening now with 
the Russians, with all the cultural exchanges and so forth, it just seems to me 
like the same old bullshit with history repeating itself. Personally | don’t believe 
for one minute that the Russians want peace with us any more than | believed 
Hitler wanted peace with us when | was nine years old. All you had to do then 
was to read Mein Kampf. All you have to do now is to read the Communist 
Manifesto. To me, it’s the same old crap, only someone else is promulgating it, 
that’s all. 

These experiences reflect a particular environment at a particular time in 
the development of music. Canadian society is and was different at the time. The 
social ambience in Montreal tended to be more like pre-war Paris rather than say, 
New York. | feel certain that if | had lived in New York during this period, the 
experiences would have been radically different. Remember that most of these 
incidents took place less than ten years after World War two and people were 
more relaxed and just happy that the war had ended. 
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Most musicians, | find, are apolitical even though they are not above 
squabbling like everybody else when in a political situation of some sort. The 
jazz musician views society differently than the average member of that society. 
Musicians in general seem to be very suspicious of any types of systems of rules, 
viewing them with either scepticism or disdain. They also always seem to have a 
well-developed sense of humor, brought on no doubt by the continuous change of 
scenery and environs. | remember Lenny Bruce once saying that he always liked 
to play to the band first to check out his material. If they laughed, then he was 
fairly certain that his material was adequate | think also that the average musi- 
cian learns very early in his life that there is one rule for the governors and 
another for the governed. What amazed me personally is how early this was 
learned by the younger generation at that private school | attended, who had 
been supposedly weaned and hand- picked for their future leadership in society. | 
guess that’s really the point of my chapter Room at the Top. What kind of a 
future society can we expect when we somehow start corrupting our youth at 
earlier and earlier ages? 

Another very puzzling thing about artists in general and jazz musicians in 
particular is why any human being would want to pursue this type of lifestyle 
What makes certain musicians decide to deliberately flout conventional musical 
standards, bear the ridicule of their fellow musicians, deny themselves the luxury 
of comfortable living by refusing to prostitute their music by "selling out" and 
continue to perfect and practice this tenuous type of music called jazz despite the 
fact that most people and many musicians don’t even know what jazz is or how 
to define it? And if that isn’t enough, they know that even if they realize their 
ambitions to become either the "greatest" on their particular instrument or to 
"make it" by receiving the accolades of their peers, they most likely will still not 
be either universally recognized or achieve a financial recompense commensurate 
to their talents. The whole quest is akin to moths flying around the light bulb 
striving to get ever closer to the light source and the higher achievers amongst 
them that finally reach the light are promptly frazzled by the heat of the bulb. 

A case in point might be Bill Evans. Here was a musician that strove all 
his life to perfect a different stylistic approach to jazz piano playing. He spent his 
earlier years developing a system of harmony which altered the prevailing concep- 
tual approach to jazz piano playing. Once having done this, he concomitantly 
applied these techniques to both his solo playing and in a trio setting, the latter 
occupying most of his later years. Throughout all of this, he steadfastly refused to 
play commercially. Finally, when he really began to get his trio sound and con- 
cept together, and for the first time freed himself of both the rhythmic and 
harmonic restrictions usually encumbered by piano players in a trio setting so that 
he could really stretch out into some true improvisation, what happens?-he dies! 

And then, what about all those broken down musicians out there still alive 
that never made it? They’re still hanging in therewhy? | think that maybe deep 
down inside of us somewhere is the absolute knowledge that what he or she, the 
jazz musician, is doing is right. And what's more, | also think that deep down in 
non-jazz musicians is the nagging feeling that what the jazz musicians are doing 
is right. By right | mean that they, like any sincere artist in any discipline, are 
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trying to get at or communicate the truth about us or our universe while at the 
same time, avoiding or peeling away the multitudinous layers of bullshit or rub- 
bish that somehow seem to infest everything. But like all great art, | also believe 
that the effect should be immediatei.e. there should be something universally 
appealing so that even the tyro is able to recognize that something important is 
being said. | will not even begin to reflect on why people need the truth or 
ideals, but they seem to and that should be sufficient to paraphrase Keats. 

To get down to more mundane things, it also bothers me a bit that 
musicians don’t really have adequate health insurance or even a decent pension 
plan. Unless you are teaching, employed in an orchestra or working contractually 
with a studio, then if you don’t work, you don’t get paid and if you become ill, 
you don’t work. There are many examples of even famous musicians getting too 
old or too ill to play properly or to play at all and there was nothing that could 
be done for them. A case in point was Pete Johnson, one of the three greatest 
boogie woogie pianists that ever lived. In his later years, he was unable to 
perform any more and he existed solely, | understand, from the handouts of fans 
and musicians that remembered and appreciated the joy that they received from 
his music. He did not receive as much as he should have, perhaps, but at least a 
lot of the musicians remembered him and that brings up another point. Musicians 
do try to help their cohorts when they are in trouble, by donating their services 
mostly, because they usually don’t have that much money to donate anyway. 
Indeed, | remember when Neil, the bass player, needed money after he was sent 
to prison and some of the musicians banded together to throw a benefit concert. 
We were amazed at the number of fellow musicians that turned up to play. 
Steve Garrick, much to his credit, showed up with a big band, complete with 
new arrangements, all donated gratis. | recollect that we garnered about $300 for 
Neil-a tidy sum in those days. 

One thing is for certain, however, and that is that it would be a horren- 
dous world without music. Try to imagine a world without music. It would be 
terrible. Fortunately most classical and most modern jazz is very hard to corrupt 
so far, chiefly due, | suppose, to the intelligence and effort it takes to understand 
these forms of music and as we all know, most corrupters either cannot take the 
time or lack the intelligence to despoil these forms of music-yet! It worries me 
though that music has been dropped as a compulsory course in both elementary 
and secondary schools. | wonder sometimes if there would be so much interest in 
rock groups had the last generation taken music courses. On the other hand, 
these music courses did not deter people from gobbling up commercial and pop 
music. Maybe we could appeal to Euterpe to intervene. Still, as long as there's 
music... 
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